‘MERCHANDI: AGAZINE OF INDUSTRY 


Low Cost 


Feeding Plan! 


FOR PROFITABLE CALVES 


Calf profits increase with the Blatchford’s Low Cost Feeding 
Plan. By maintaining rapid growth calves are ‘“‘finished”’ 
sooner .. . less money is spent for feed. Set-backs common to 
changes in feed are eliminated and your customer gets big 
thrifty calves plus lowered feeding costs. 


Cot >... CALF-PAB 


Milk Replacer For Calves! 


FOR GROWING 


Blatcht 


Now Your Customers Can Get 


Calves On Dry Feed Sooner. 


Pablets teaches calves to eat dry feed sooner 
because it works 3 ways. (1st) It is flavored, 
seasoned and sweetened to make changeover 
pleasant to calf’s taste. (2nd) Less chance of set 
backs because Blatchford’s Pablets contain 


>... CALFADINE 


A Complete Calf Ration! 


WRITE TODAY for full information on Blatchford’s new 
. or order Pablets from your distributor NOW! 


Pablets . 
Dept. 114 


. AND DO IT SAFELY WITH NEW PABLETS! 


maximum amounts of Antibiotics and Vitamin 
Biz to maintain rapid growth. (3rd) Reduces 
incidence of scours when changing to dry ration 

.. contains milk solids to make change to solid 
feeds a natural step. 


lis th 
Boosts Both H 
Pablets And H 


Calf-Pab Sales! 


Call your customers attention to this 
valuable coupon on each bag of Calf-Pab, good 
for 25c on the purchase of Pablets! 


Main Plant and Offices: WAUKEGAN 
Midwest Division: Des Moines, lowa 
West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho 
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why not ask 


... Your Sales Manager 


... Your Mill Superintendent 


... Your Nutritionist 


Your Customers 


Ask Your Sales Manager... 


... about the added sales appeal PRO-GEN brings to 

your poultry feeds and pig starters . . . the competitive edge it 
provides for less than 50¢ per ton of finished feed .. . and 

the way it helps build up your repeat business. 


Ask Your Mill Superintendent... 


... about the ease of blending PRO-GEN with all ingredients, 
including vitamins, coccidiostats and antibiotics. . . its convenience 
either as pure arsanilic acid or as a pre-mixed supplement .. . 
and the lack of personnel problems in handling this 

odorless, free-flowing powder. 


Ask Your Nutritionist... 


... about the safety of using PRO-GEN (actually up to 10 times 
the recommended level) ... its freedom from toxic carryover 

and how it doesn’t interfere with egg production or hatchability 
...and how ABBOTT’S new colorimetric assay for PRO-GEN 
lets you control the exact concentration in your feeds. 


Ask Your Customers... 


... about the consistently good results feeds containing 
PRO-GEN bring them .. . the faster weight gains, better finish. 
and the improved feed conversion ratios that spell lower 
overall feed costs, 


And, finally, convince yourself ... that only 

three ounces of PRO-GEN per ton of feed (even if already fort: Sc. 
with antibiotics) can bolster both your feeds and your 

feed business. To get the complete story—at no obligation 

— write today to Chemical Sales Division, 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbett 


Other ABBOTT products for the feed industry: 
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the FACTS about 
DYNAMIC 


This New Hampshire male is 

from an experimental lot of birds 

which averaged 3.10 lbs. at 
8 weeks. Such growth is 

possible only with an opti- 
mum phosphorus level. 


PHOSPHORUS 


The effectiveness of phosphorus in poultry and live- 
stock feeds helps determine how well the other ingre- 
dients are utilized. Even moderate reductions in the 
“dynamic” or usable phosphorus can limit the per- 
formance of otherwise well-formulated feeds. 
Reducing the “available” phosphorus in a chick 
starter by as little as 0.05% can reduce growth by as 
much as 18%. This is an important reason why sup- 
plemental phosphorus in present-day rations must be 
high in nutritional availability for optimum feed per- 


formance and economy. 

The phosphorus in International’s new 20/FOS 
is “dynamic.” It has a biological availability of 100 
equal to pure beta tricalcium phosphate . . . delivers 
400 Ibs. of acid-free phosphorus per ton. That’s why 
20/FOS goes further in your feeds and mixes... 
steps up quality .. . costs less to ship and warehouse. 
And 20/FOS, with a wide phosphorus to fluorine 
ratio of 160:1, is completely safe for every supple- 
mental need. 


CURACAO DOMESTIC 
COLLOIDAL ISLAND SPECIFICATIONS 
1 VARIABLE CONCENTRATIONS— 
© 20/FOS guarantees 20% phos- 
phorus content; has a Ca:P ratio 20.0% 8.5% 14.0% 13% 18% PHOSPHORUS 
of 1.35 to a CONTENT 
* FOS with a comparative ee 
of 100, is highly assimilable an DYNAMIC 
= metabolized by all live- 87 70-100 89-100 we 
MORE USABLE PHOSPHORUS — 
20/FOS, high in availability, / 
steps up feed quality and efh- 400 tbs. | 42.5 Ibs.| 243.6. 182- 320.4- [Se 
ciency. Ibs. 260 Ibs. | 360 Ibs PHOSPHORUS 
PER TON. 
20/FOS, with a wide P:F ra- 
tio of 160:1, provides a phosphor- 1,200 | 12,500 | 7,500 | vorioble | voricble MUESaIMUM WITH A BIOLOGICAL 
us product completely free from ppm ppm ppm FLUORINE VALUE OF 100 
the dangers of fluorine toxicity. CONTENT 
gives more usable phosphor- 
— International’s pur- us per ton 
5. ifying process eliminates ex- subject to © boosts feedlot performance 
cessive amounts of iron and alu- purified | unpurified} unpurified | bacterial | purified 
minum, both of which can “tie 
n 
up” phosphorus. _— WE R 4 
6. ina constant | constant | imported erratic constant GH 


Bonnie, Fla., is fitted with the 
newest, most modern equipment 
— assuring a dependable, domes- 


32:78-81; Ibid. 32: 
cil AFMA, Nov. 1951. 


*Data presented 40th An. Meeting Poultry Sci. 
Assn. (Abst. Poul. Sci. 30:914). Also Poul. Sci. 
500-503; Proc. Nutr. Coun- 


RELIABILITY 
OF SUPPLY 


tic phosphate supply the year 
around, 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates 
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General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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ANALOGUE 


Standard broiler diets tested 


Results of a recent feeding experiment at 
Monsanto’s Nutritional Laboratories show that 
three standard broiler feeds —“all vegetable . . . 
vegetable plus fish meal . . . vegetable plus fish 
meal plus whey” were significantly improved in 
efficiency by the addition of .05% Methionine 
Hydroxy Analogue. The latest in a series of 
intensive laboratory and field tests — including 
experiments conducted by universities and lead- - 
ing feed manufacturers — these findings prove 


that now is the time to include Methionine 
Hydroxy Analogue in your broiler and turkey 
formulae. It will raise feed efficiency, increase 
growth rate and improve feathering. This means 
more profitable business for your grower custom- 
ers... more profitable feeds for you. 

For complete data on these tests, and a copy of 
the booklet, “Methionine Hydroxy Analogue,” 


“write today to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


All Vebetable Basal 


All Vegetable Basal 
+ .09% METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE 


ble Fish Meal 


Veget@ble + Fish Meal 
+ .09% METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE 


egetpble sh Meal Whe 


2.68 


Vegetmble + Fish Meal + Whey 


| 


HIONIN 


2.65 


52 


2.57 


2.8 2.7 


2.6 2.5 


Improvement when 


__ Pounds Feed Consumed 
FEED EFFICIENCY — Methionine Hydroxy Analogue is added 


Pounds Weight Gained 


of 

tandard diets 
Each of six diets was fed to four replicate pens over a period of ten weeks. 
The end of each bar indicates. the average feed efficiency for each diet. 


In all cases Methionine Hydroxy Analogue consisteatly improved feed 
‘efficiency when incorporated in these three basal diets. 


MONSANTO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Methionine Hydroxy Analogue 
Choline Chloride 70% Solution 

Choline Chloride 25% Feed Supplement 

Procaine Penicillin Feed Supplement 

Vitamin Biz Feed Supplement 
Vitamin Bis & Procaine Penicillin Feed Supplement 
Dicalcium Phosphate 


ONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Important Vitamin 


An Exclusive Report Tells Values 


@ For more than 20 years, vitamin E 
has been recognized to be of impor- 
tance in the nutrition of poultry and 
other farm animals. In spite of this, 
little is known concerning the actual 
vitamin E requirements of the various 
classes of farm animals. Many attempts 
have been made to obtain information 
on this subject but, due largely to the 
nature of the vitamin, these studies 
have usually led to inconclusive results. 

Early research work on vitamin E 
requirements of animals led to general 
agreement among nutritionists that 
feeds composed of natural grains, grain 
byproducts, and other common feed- 
ingstuffs probably contained sufficient 
vitamin E to meet the requirements of 
farm animals under almost any cir- 
cumstances. Recently, however, typical 
symptoms of vitamin E deficiency have 
appeared in an increasing number of 
farm animals, thus leading us to won- 
der if more attention shouldn't be giv- 
en to this vitamin in the formulation 
of feeds for these animals. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
present the research work which has 
been conducted on vitamin E; to de- 
scribe the symptoms of vitamin E de- 
ficiency in the various: classes of farm 
animals; to show the properties of the 
vitamin and its inter-relationships with 
other nutrients, and to indicate types 
of rations which may be deficient in 
vitamin E and, therefore, may require 
special supplementation with vitamin 
E concentrates in order to produce 
optimum performance. 

A deficiency of vitamin E causes 
different symptoms in different ani- 
mals, and may have different effects 
upon the male than upon the female 
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By DR. MILTON L. SCOTT 


Cornell University 


within a single species. The results of 
a large number of investigations with 
a variety of animal species indicate 
that this vitamin is required in many 
very important metabolic functions in 
the body. 

A lack of vitamin E in the diet of 
laboratory rats causes sterility in the 
male due to testicular degeneration. In 
the female laboratory rat, a deficiency 
of this vitamin results in reproductive 
failure characterized by death and re- 
sorption of the fetus during the gesta- 
tion period. Addition of adequate 
amounts of vitamin E to a deficient 
diet for female rats is followed by a 
prompt resumption of normal repro- 
ductive ability. However, once a male 
rat has become sterile through long 
ingestion of a vitamin E deficient diet, 
normal virility can never be regained 
no matter how much vitamin E is add- 
ed to the diet. In male laboratory mice, 
no testicular injury occurs on vitamin 
E deficient diets even when the mice 
are reared through several generations 
in this type ration. Fetal death and 
resorptions occur in the female mice in 
the same manner as occurs in rats. 
Thus, although vitamin E deficiency 
has the same effect on the females, it 
apparently has a vastly different ef- 
fect upon the males in these two close- 
ly related species. 

A deficiency of vitamin E in the 
diet of rabbits or guinea pigs causes 
symptoms of muscular dystrophy. This 
wasting away of the muscles of the legs 
and body causes the animals to become 
weak and emaciated, and finally to die 
in a state of extreme debilitation. The 


male reproductive cells are rarely af- 
fected in either rabbits or guinea pigs 
receiving vitamin E deficient diets and 
showing symptoms of chronic nutri- 
tional muscular dystrophy. 

In lambs, a deficiency of vitamin E 
produces a condition commonly re- 
ferred to as “stiff lamb disease.” In 
calves, the heart muscles are usually 
weakened, but this species also shows 
a muscular dystrophy which is called 
“white muscle disease.” 

Feeding a diet deficient in vitamin 
E to young chicks produces symptoms 
in the brain and blood vessels. In the 
absence of vitamin E, the blood capil- 
laries in the chick lose the ability to 
confine the blood fluids, thereby al- 
lowing them to seep out into the body 
tissues, causing severe edema through- 
out the body, especially in the brain. 
The resulting damage to the brain 
produces a condition known technical- 
ly as encephalomalacia, but commonly 
referred to as “crazy chick disease.” 
Chicks suffering from this disorder 
exhibit characteristic convulsions and 
tremors, and may die within a short 
time following onset of the symptoms. 

Ducks receiving a vitamin E defi- 
cient diet show none of the symptoms 
exhibited in chicks, but instead develop 
symptoms of muscular dystrophy simi- 
lar to those observed in rabbits and 
guinea pigs. 

Until recently the only symptom re- 
ported for turkeys receiving a vitamin 
E deficient diet was that of a necrosis 
of the smooth muscle fibers of the giz- 
zard. Recent research conducted at 
Cornell University has shown, how- 
ever, that a deficiency of vitamin E 
in the diet of young turkeys also re- 
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Here Are 6 Good Reasons Why You 
Too Will Choose BS&B Bolted Steel 
Tanks When You Know The Facts! 


@ Moisture-Proof BS&B Bolted 
Steel Tanks are non-porous and 
sealed with rubber gaskets to insure 
sitive moisture-proof protection. Un- 

ike wood or concrete, these steel walls 
cannot absorb moisture ynor can con- 
densation or ‘‘sweating’’ occur within 
them due to temperature and humidity 


conditions when stored grain hasan orig- 
inal moisture content of less than 18%. 


@ Greater Fire Protection BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks offer an equal 
or greater measure of fire protection 
than any other type of grain storage 
facility, and because of their “moisture- 
proof ’’ feature, the possibility of spon- 
taneous combustion from damp grains 
is virtually eliminated. 


OVER 60 YEARS 


BS:B 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, 
ese 


Cleaner Storage BS&B Bolted 

Steel Tanks are the cleanest form 

of storage possible to build. Since no 

moisture can condense on inside walls, 

grain cannot get sticky and ferment... 

tanks empty clean! Absolutely ver- 
min - proof. 


More Economical To Operate 
Because of the better ‘keeping 
qualities’’ of BS&B Bolted Steel Stor- 
age Tanks, grain does not have to be 
“turned” as frequently as with other 
types of storage. The money you'll save 
in grain handling costs will be just as 
welcome and just as real as though you 
had hit a rise in the market! 


Baker Mill & Grain Co. of Haines, Oregon, 
added 140,622 bu. additional grain 
storage capacity with these six new BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks. Two of them are of 
31,401 bu. capacity, two are of 22,412 
bu. capacity and two are of 16,498 
bu. capacity. 


5) Faster and Cheaper Erection 
B 


S&B Bolted Steel Tanks can be 
completely erected and in service with- 
in 3 days after the foundations are 
ready. Erection costs will run only 5¢ 
to 9¢ per bushel of storage capacity. 
Compare this with the cost and time 
required for any other kind of storage! 


© Lower Insurance Rates Insur- 
ance rates—an important part of 
the operating cost of any installation — 
can tell you alot about the relative safe- 
ty of your installation. Because BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks are safer, insurance 
rates on the contents are lower, too... 
in some instances as much as 35%! 


Ideal For Fish and Vegetable Oils, Too! 8588 Bolted Steel 
Tanks have found wide use in certain geographical areas for the clean, 
safe storage of fish oils, peanut oil, linseed oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed 
oil and molasses. Whatever and wherever your storage needs, BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks will meet your specifications—and at lower cost! Ask 


your BS&B Man... 


or write for complete information. 


Brack, & BrYSON, 


INC. 


Agricultural Division ... Dept. 10-BY | 


7500 East 12th Street 


GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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sults in a disorder characterized by an 
enlargement of the hock joint and a severe 
bowing of the legs, accompanied by symp- 
toms of muscular weakness. This disorder 
has been called the “enlarged hock dis- 
order,” and may be similar to the prevalent 
“hock trouble” which causes severe eco- 
nomic losses to commercial turkey growers 
throughout the country each year. Further 
evidence is necessary, however, before one 
can say whether or not the field “hock 
trouble” is due to a deficiency of vitamin E, 
and whether or not the “enlarged hock 
disorder” is an expression of nutritional 
muscular dystrophy in the turkey. 

Many perplexing questions arise concern- 
ing the role of vitamin E in animal nutri- 
tion, the amounts of this vitamin required 
by various animal species, and methods for 
insuring adequate levels of this vitamin in 
the diets consumed by animals and man. 
The vitamin is easily destroyed by oxida- 
tion. Because of this, it acts in the body and 
foods as a powerful anti-oxidant. Since it 
is preferentially oxidized, thereby diverting 
oxygen from other nutrients such as vitamin 
A and carotene, it acts to protect these nu- 
trients from destruction. It also protects the 
quality of certain foods; for example, milk, 
which upon oxidation may develop dis- 
agreeable flavors. 

In this capacity, vitamin E is destroyed in 
order that other desirable factors may be 
preserved. Oxidation of vitamin E is es- 
pecially rapid in foods containing high lev- 
els of unsaturated’ fatty acids and minerals 
which catalyze oxidative reactions. Addition 


of relatively high levels of cod liver oil or © 


lard to diets which otherwise apparently 
contained sufficient vitamin E, has been 
shown to produce vitamin E deficiency 
symptoms. Because different foods and feeds 
contain different levels of unsaturated fatty 
acids and oxidation-catalyzing minerals, the 
vitamin E potency of a given food or feed 
has been difficult to determine with any 
degree of certainty. 

Furthermore, due to the fact that oxida- 
tive reactions take place in the feed, in the 
intestinal tract of animals and perhaps with- 
in the animal body itself, definite vitamin 
E requirements of the various species of 
animals have been almost impossible to de- 
termine. 

Evidence is accumulating which indicates 
that vitamin E does not function by itself 
in the animal body, but is inter-related in 
metabolism with numerous other nutrients. 
This may explain why one of the most 
vicious human diseases, progressive mus- 
cular dystrophy, which resembles in every 
respect the nutritional muscular dystrophy 
of rabbits and guinea pigs, does not respond 
to treatment with vitamin E. 

Nutritional muscular dystrophy was first 
described by Dr. Goettsch and Dr. Pappen- 
heimer of Columbia University in 1931. 
The disease was produced by feeding rab- 
bits and guinea pigs a simplified diet de- 
ficient in vitamin E and containing a high 
level of lard. Later the same year these re- 
searchers reported that chicks receiving a 
similar diet did not show symptoms of mus- 
cular dystrophy, but instead developed a 
brain disorder which was later termed “nu- 
tritional encephalomalacia.” In 1938, two 
research workers at the University of Co- 
penhagen, Dam and Glavind, reported that 
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DR. MILTON L. SCOTT 


... has prepared this exclusive article 
to help make clear to members of the 
feed industry the role vitamin E plays 
in livestock and poultry nutrition. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
association $1,000 award winner for 
outstanding research is eminently 
well qualified to discuss this timely 
and important subject. 


chicks receiving a vitamin E deficient diet 
also suffered from severe edema which they 
named “alimentary exudative diathesis.” 


Numerous research workers have estab- 
lished the fact that vitamin E is of primary 
importance in the prevention and cure of 
the above diseases. On the other hand, a 
considerable amount of evidence has been 
presented indicating the existence of a 
water-soluble factor or factors, required in 
addition to the fat-soluble vitamin E for pre- 
vention of these disorders. 


The everlasting hope that a better under- 
standing of the metabolic functions of vita- 
min E in laboratory animals will furnish the 
key to a cure for progressive muscular dys- 
trophy in humans has been responsible for 
a great deal of our information concerning 
this vitamin. Because of the close resem- 
blance in symptoms between nutritional 
muscular dystrophy, resulting from a vita- 
min E deficency in rabbits and guinea pigs, 
and progressive muscular dystrophy, the 
dreaded disease of humans, many medical 
research laboratories became interested in 
the possible effects of vitamin E in the 
treatment of human muscular dystrophy. 


Unfortunately, it was found that vitamin 
E had little or no effect upon the muscular 
disease in humans. One of these medical 
groups, led by Dr. Morgulis, undertook 
some laboratory experiments with rabbits 
and guinea pigs using the basal diets pre- 
viously employed by Goettsch and Pappen- 
heimer. These doctors reported that the 
results of their studies indicated that two 
vitamins, both present in whole wheat germ, 
were required to cure nutritional muscular 
dystrophy in rabbits. One factor was pres- 


ent in the water-soluble fraction from wheat 
germ. This water-soluble factor was found 
to be present also in fresh lettuce, in fresh 
or dried alfalfa meal, and in yeast. 

Evidence for a water-soluble vitamin con- 
cerned in the prevention and cure of nu- 
tritional encephalomalacia in chicks has also 
been presented. Drs. Jukes and Babcock 
described a paralytic disorder in chicks which 
could be prevented either by a fat-soluble 
fraction prepared from soybean oil (pre- 
sumably vitamin E), or by a water soluble 
fraction prepared from alfalfa meal. The 
results of several other investigators also 
indicated that although vitamin E is neces- 
sary for the prevention of these diseases, 
other factors are concerned as well. 


It was with this background that investi- 
gations were undertaken to determine the 
cause and methods of prevention of the 
“enlarged hock disorder” in turkeys. Early 
in 1950 it was discovered at Cornell Uni- 
versity that turkeys receiving a certain type 
of diet developed symptoms of leg weakness 
at an early age, and later showed enlarge- 
ments of the hock and other symptoms which 
resembled a condition known as “hock 
trouble” which occurs in commercial turkey 
flocks. This disease was found to be aggra- 
vated by the addition of cod liver oil to the 
diet. It could be prevented by the addition 
of dried brewer's yeast at levels of five to 
ten per cent of the diet. 

Because of the earlier work with other 
species indicating that cod liver oil accen- 
tuates a vitamin E deficiency, this vitamin 
was added to the diet at various levels in an 
attempt to prevent the disorder. However, 
the results of these studies showed that vita- 
min E, alone, had little or no effect upon 
the “enlarged hock disorder.” Later it was 
found that the addition of a high level of 
one of the water-soluble B vitamins, niacin, 
together with a stable form of vitamin E 
(alphatocopheryl acetate), caused a marked 
improvement in the enlarged hock disorder, 
and indeed, completely prevented the dis- 
ease in most instances. As mentioned above, 
these results should not be construed to 
indicate that the hock trouble which occurs 
in commercial flocks of turkeys, is neces- 
sarily due to the same causes, and can be 
prevented by the same measures used in 
preventing the experimental “‘enlarged hock 
disorder.” 

Because of the fact that young poults 
were found to develop the “enlarged hock 
disorder” at an early age, thus indicating a 
poor store of vitamin E in the poult at 
hatching, it was considered possible that the 
notoriously low hatchability of turkey eggs 
might be due, in part, to a deficiency of 
vitamin E in the breeder rations. 

An experiment was conducted at Cornell 
in 1952 to determine whether or not hatch- 
ability of turkey eggs could be increased by 
supplementing practical rations with vitamin 
E. Using eight lots of turkey hens, twelve 
hens per lot, it was found that the average 
hatchability of the eggs from the four lots 
receiving the practical ration was 53.7 per 
cent, while the hatchability of the eggs from 
the hens receiving the same ration plus vita- 
min E (alpha-tocopheryl acetate) was 81.9 
per cent over a seven-week experimental 
period. The practical basal diet used in this 


(Continued on page 116) 
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WHIRLBEATER 
CUSTOM FEED GRINDER 
Has Ear-Corn & Grain Crusher-Feeder 
and 15 second Screen Change. 


ARISTOCRAT SLOW-SPEED 

COMMERCIAL FEED GRINDER 
Large capacity, all free flowing grain 
and dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


DOUBLE PADDLE MIXER 


Continuous mixing, thorough processing, 
large capacity. 


SLOW SPEED DICTATOR GRINDER 
For grinding Cotton-Seed Cake, Soya Cake, 
HIGH SPEED PEERLESS Cobs, Expeller Beef Scrap, Steam Bones, 
a pti Salt Cake, Beet Pulp, Baggasse, etc. 

For all free-flowing grain, screenings 

and offal. Has Quick change screens. 


“a ENOLER 


HAY GRINDER WITH FEEDER TABLE 
Grinds sun cured hay, alfalfa loose or baled, other 


roughages. 


GRUENDLER 


With or without combination weight CRUSHER and PULVERIZER CO. ® ST.LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


HORIZONTAL MIXER 


scale and hopper. 2900 N. Market St. Phone—NEwstead 1220 
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Tax Cuts Are Urged CED 


Sound Economic Fundamentals Stressed 


@ Recommendations for tax reductions and 
reforms to stimulate rapid economic growth 
have been advanced by the research and 
policy committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development. CED is a non- 
profit economic and educational organiza- 
tion, supported by business groups, whose 
purpose is to seek out economic policies 
that will spur higher production and em- 
ployment. 

The core of the committee’s recommen- 
dations hinges on the necessity of reducing 
taxes so as to increase the total available 
capital for investment and innovation. Such 
a policy, the committee said, is necessary to 
induce greater risk-taking and economic 
progress. 

The report, “Taxes, National Security, 
and Economic Growth,” was made public 
by the research committee’s chairman, 
Frazar B. Wilde, president of Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, and 
J. Cameron Thompson, vice chairman and 
president of Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis. 

The committee’s report was quick to 
point out, however, that implementation of 
its recommendations would depend upon a 
scaling down of national security needs and 
the maintenance of a balanced budget. It 
advised that its recommendations should be 
given fair trial as soon as these conditions 
warrant reduced federal expenditures. 

Among the major points in its program, 
CED stressed these: 

1) With a possible decline in expenditures 
for the national security program of five 
to six billion dollars in 1954 and 1955, 
taxes should be reduced for fiscal 1955 by 
about 214 billion dollars. This is about the 
size of the cuts which are scheduled to 
taxe place this spring, the committee pointed 
out. 

2) Tax reductions should be entirely de- 
pendent upon maintaining a cash consoli- 
dated budget (balance between total income 
and outlay) and if reductions imperil a bal- 
ance, all or part of the cuts should be 
deferred. 


3) Reductions in corporate profits taxes 
and personal income taxes should be given 
second consideration in tax reductions, fol- 
lowing reductions in excise taxes. The com- 
mittee believes that “except for liquor, to- 
bacco, and gasoline, we can find no justifi- 
cation for the present system of selective 
excise taxation. There is no consistent ra- 
tional principle for selecting the items that 
are taxed, the rates that are levied, or the 
point at which the tax is collected.” 

Selective excise taxes, it said, should be 
reduced gradually within the next four to 
five years toward a goal of eventual elimina- 
tion. 

Tax revisions which the committee 
stressed are those that would give stress and 
impetus to economic growth. As such, it 
believes that all brackets in individual income 
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tax should be considered, with those above 
40 per cent of utmost importance. It is 
in this class of income that the greatest 
venture capital lies, the committee pointed 
out, and also in which the government re- 
alizes its least total net income. Present 
high rates retard the type of investment 
needed for economic growth, it said. 

The committee did not look favorably 
upon a national general sales tax. But it 
did admit that such a tax would be feasible 
“if at some time it became clear that the 
goal of eliminating the selective excises 
could not be achieved within a four or five- 
year period.” 

Other recommendations which the com- 
mittee feels will enhance economic growth 
are relief from “double taxation” of divi- 
dends, reduction of capital gains tax, revision 
of tax law on foreign investment, a new 
system for averaging personal income tax 


Red Meat 


over a five-year period, and increased ef- 
fort to enforce collection of taxes due 
under existing law. 

“Many of our great national problems 
are tied together in the problem of tax re- 
duction and reform,” the committee said. 
“We have high taxes because our national 
security expenditures are high, and the 
possibility of tax reduction largely depends 
upon the level of those expenditures. 

“Anxious as we all are for tax reduction,” 
the report continued, “we recognize the 
priority of national security. That comes 
first and we can and must afford it. But 
even the United States cannot afford waste 
in so large an enterprise as provision for 
our national security. And the heavy burden 
of national security expenditures makes it 
doubly important to achieve maximum 
economy in other parts of the federal 
budget.” 


Prices 


Slight Increases Foreseen by USDA 


@ The nation’s red meat consumers prob- 
ably can look forward to slight increases in 
prices for beef, lamb, and pork during the 
early months of this year. 

That is the concensus of opinion ex- 
pressed by Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists in their latest report on the livestock 
and meat situation. USDA experts believe 
the production of meat this winter will be 
moderately smaller than last year, reflected 
in the fewer number of cattle and lambs on 
feed and a drop in slaughtered hog num- 
bers. 

As a result, USDA noted, “prices of meat 
animals will probably reflect the reduced 
supplies of meat. Prices of finished cattle 
of the higher grades seem likely at least 
to hold their present level this winter.” 

Reviewing the pork situation, USDA said 
hog numbers on farms from the spring pig 
crop were “less than usual” because the 
crop was small and marketings were early. 

But while department officials saw a 
slight reduction in meat marketings through 
the first half of the year, they also forecast 
that the decline would be only temporary. 

“The year’s production will again be high 
in 1954,” the economists predicted. “Beef 
output for 1954 is expected to recede from 
the 1953 record, but it will be large. For 
1954 as a whole, the prospect is for total 
meat production to be a little below 1953 
but larger than in any other recent year.” 

Prices for cattle, as an average for 1954, 
could show improvement over 1953 if con- 
sumer demand continues strong and no 
marked reduction in herd numbers takes 
place, USDA said. With hog production 
on the increase (a survey shows farmers in- 


tend to keep six per cent more sows to far- 
row spring pigs), a dip in hog prices at the 
market could be in the offing. They prob- 
ably would not reach the favorable figure 
received at the markets last fall, according 
to the forecast. 

Referring again to smaller marketings 
this winter, USDA said the supply of hogs 
for mid-winter slaughter from the summer 
pig crop would be below last year as the 
1953 summer crop was smaller than in 
1952. It also asserted that the seasonal de- 
cline in cattle prices would not come as 
early this year as last. The decline probably 
will come in early spring. 

Department experts also expressed the 
belief that total slaughtered cattle — both 
fed and non-fed — would be up from last 
year. They attributed this prospect to indi- 
cations that the number of non-fed cattle 
to be slaughtered this winter would be up 
from 1952. Much of the increase in non-fed 
cattle slaughter will be in cows, USDA 
stated. 

Unsatisfactory profits during the past two 
feeding seasons and reduced wheat pasturage 
were cited as the prinicipal causes for a 
forecasted drop in the number of lambs to 
be marketed this winter. 

In addition, stocks of cold storage meat 
on the first of January were the lowest they 
have been in three years, USDA noted. 

FOUR-STATE MEET 

The Quad-State Grain, Feed & Seed as- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting March 
14-15 at Sioux City, Iowa, Secretary E. J. 
Guinane has announced. Convention head- 
quarters will be the Martin hotel. 


Startling Development by STALEY’S 
Sets New Frontiers in Nutrition... 


Through Staley’s never-ending research, the new 
STAMINO-42 becomes another ingredier 
that means more profit and a better than ever 
product for feed manufacturers. Now, for the first 
time you can buy a new soybean oil meal ingredi- 
ent that successfully combines the high protein 
quality of 44% soybean oil meal with the high 
fat content of 41% soyean oil meal. 

So, wait no more. Find out about all the extra 
money-saving, money-making advantages of 
STAMINO-42. Write, wire or phone today. 

*T. M. for a feed product of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
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NEW FEED DISCOVERY 
ENDS COSTLY DUST PROBLEMS..... 
MAKES GOOD FEED EVEN 


Never Before a Protein Source Like This! 
STAMINO-42 PAYS OFF For FEED 
MANUFACTURERS FOUR BIG WAYS 


DUST PROBLEMS VANISH 

STAMINO-42 is dust-free . .. makes your feeds dust-free, 
too. Costly shrinkage is eliminated. You save up to 500 
pounds of protein concentrate in a car load. 


EXTRA FAT KEEPS FEED FRESH 

STAMINO-42 is guaranteed to contain 4.0% high grade 
fat. This extra fat is stabilized to prevent rancidity ... 
keep feed fresh far longer ... increase vitamin life. 


The extra fat increases feed efficiency . . . has 2.25 times 
more energy than carbohydrates ... makes feed appear 
“bright” and “alive”... gives you the same fine results 
for hog, beef, dairy, and poultry feeds. 


FEED PELLETS FASTER 

You produce more pellets per hour ... efficiency of pellet 
units is improved ... manufacturing costs are reduced... 
you pocket the savings. 


3 GOOD FORMULAS PACK NEW PUNCH 


ALL THIS—PLUS HYDROLYZED CORN 
PROTEIN—AN EXTRA FORTIFIER 
THAT ONLY STALEY’S CAN MAKE! 


Even these advantages were not enough for Staley’s 
scientists. They have also included Hydrolyzed Corn 
Protein in STAMINO-42. Created by an exclusive 
Staley’s process, it improves flavor, palatability and 
aroma of feeds... provides an effective level of essen- 
tial amino acids. 

It will pay you to investigate STAMINO-42 right 
now for improving the quality of your feed formulas 
and for improving manufacturing operations. 


Write, Wire or Phone Today 


For FREE SAMPLE 
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Efficiency Guides Growt 


California Firm Thrives on Planning 


@ It’s a million-dollar feed business 
that cites efficiency as the ladder to 
bigger retailing profits. 


That's Bell Grain & Milling Co. of 
Pomona, which produces and sells 
more than 40,000 tons of its own Bell 
brand feeds each year to the poultry 
raisers of southern California. 

It’s a personalized business in spite 
of its giant-like proportions. Here, size 
has little bearing on the relation with 
the individual customer. Efficiency, 
from the manufacturing end to the fill- 
ing of orders in the firm’s salesroom, is 
No. 1 on the “must” list of business 
principles. 

“Our entire staff has been indoc- 
trinated to our belief that the man who 
gets to the customer first, with the 
best, at the least cost can expect prof- 
its in return,” explained T. D. Griffin, 
customer relations expert and head nu- 
tritionist for Bell Grain & Milling. 
“We have cracker-jack men in the 
field who know the meaning of serv- 
ice — not high-pressure boys who 
could lose us customers in getting an 
order. We spend what is necessary to 
produce poultry and rabbit feeds, 
which we know will do the job the 


THIS is the big, efficiently- 
operated mill of Bell Grain 
& Milling Co., Pomona, Calif. 
Its sparkling exterior gleams 
in the Golden State sunshine. 
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BRUCE BELL 
Efficiency is the No. | ‘'must." 


producer expects, and in addition, we 
don’t stint on expenditures needed to 
acquire top personnel who can formu- 
lize the best in poultry feeds.” 

More than 90 per cent of Bell brand 
is poultry feed for laying flocks. The 
rest is a balance of rabbit and turkey 
rations. 


“We believe we mix our feeds with 
as much care and concern as those who 
prepare foods for human consump- 
tion,” Mr. Griffin added. “We serve 


an area where competition is extreme- 
ly keen; yet once we establish trading 
with a commercial poultryman, we 
seldom lose him.” 


Bell’s fast-stepping, progressive cus- 
tomer relations policy is threaded 
throughout the entire feed company 
operation. Although the firm does 
little newspaper advertising, it sees to 
it that its customers are remembered 
at Christmas. Every December, this 
ever-expanding feed supplier presents 
its numerous customers with small 
gifts as a token of its appreciation for 
the past year’s business. No matter 
how large you grow, Bell’s staff rea- 
sons, the prime source of profit is the 
individual who buys your product. 

Production of feed at Bell’s Pomona 
plant is a well-planned, integrated un- 
dertaking. From four to five carloads 
of grain, including corn, barley, wheat, 
oats, and milo, are brought to the 
plant daily by the Southern Pacific 
railroad. The barley shipments are pri- 
marily from California points, but the 
other grains are shipped in from pro- 
duction regions outside the state. 

As the bulk shipments of grain are 
unloaded from rail cars they go into 
separators for removeal of chaff; then 
elevators carry the loads into holding 
bins pending use in Bell’s formulated 


feeds. 

The four elevators used for moving 
grain were custom-built for the plant. 
These include one receiving and one 
distribution elevator, one from the 
pellet mill which leads to a drag line, 
and one screw conveyor running from 
the mash mixer to the pellet mill. Bulk 
tanks feed grain into the basement of 
the plant which returns through the 
elevator system. The mill is four stories 
in overall height. 

Four men operate the entire mixing 
system. The Poulsen mixer was special- 
ly constructed for the plant and op- 
erates at a capacity of 12 tons per hour. 
The mixer is automatically controlled 
by pneumatic air gates controlled by 
the central mix man. . 

Other machinery in the mill includes 
one Gump Bar-None sifter; one Oliver 
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@ Regular 
Calcium 


VITAL LINKS 
Building 


Quality 


@ Dustiess 
Calcium 


e Leadership Research 
Quality Control 

@ Outstanding Facilities 
@ Quick Service 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products" 


alcium arbonate ompany 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
325 WOODMEN OF THE WORLD BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA e¢ BOX 409 CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 
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YOUR .. . of the agricultural products which the federal government 
SHARE owns (which means all of us), through the Commodity Credit 

corporation, has reached an astounding total. On the family 
basis, you have invested (?) in 


11Y bushels of wheat — enough for 800 loaves of top-quality bread 
24 pounds of wool 

7 bushels of winter rye 

22 pounds of refined cottonseed oil 
, 6 pounds of butter 

4 pounds of cheese 

30 pounds of cottonseed meal 

9 pounds of powdered milk 

1/3 bushel of oats 

¥% pound of grain sorghum 

1'4 pounds of hay and pasture seeds 

3 1/3 dry pints of barley 

3 dry pints of soybeans 

8 dry pints of flax seed 

300 pounds of feed corn 

12 pounds of linseed oil 

124 pounds of cotton linters 

2 pounds of peanuts 


4 pounds of gum resin 


The above inventory is only the share of one family and there are 41 million 
families in the United States. It would take an atomic statistician to figure the 
total shares of all of us. 


This report is written for the record. There seems to be nothing for us to do 
but to dip our hands in the public till as deeply as we can. 
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OPERATION IS SIMPLE AND 
PRACTICALLY FOOL-PROOF 


to be packaged flows from 
supply hopper (A) to feeder conveyor 
(B) which carries material to weigh hopper 
(E). Adjustable flow gate [located at (C) 
but not shown] regulates amount of material 
which feeder conveyor carries. This con- 
trols speed of filling cycle. 

Weigh hopper (E) is suspended from 
scale platform (F). When material fed into 


diagram not to scale. For description of flow 
only. Conveyor belt and sewing head are not a standard 
part of the | & C Bagger. However, Union's Multiwall — 

Packaging Machinery Department will be glad to-assist you 

in securing this equipment if it is not already available — 


part of your present packaging equipment 


weigh hopper reaches weight set on scale, 
the scale platform actuates scale beam lo- 
cated in box (G). 

Scale beam sets off a system of synchron- 
ized switches which stop the feeder con- 
veyor (B), lower a shut off gate [located at 
(D) but not shown] on the weigh hopper 
end of the feeder conveyor. This prevents 
any excess material from dribbling into 
weigh hopper, insuring accurate weight. 
Switch also opens gates (H) at bottom of 
weigh hopper. Pre-weighed material drops 
through filling spout (I) into bag. 


Bagger 


With weight removed from scale, scale 
beam (G) now actuates synchronized 
switches in reverse order. Simultaneous'y 
gates (H) to weigh hopper (E) close... 
shut off gate (D) raises . . . and feeder 
conveyor (B) starts up and begins next 
filling cycle. 

Bag is held on filling spout (I) by hanc. 
As material drops quickly through spovt 
into bag, filled bag drops onto a moving 
conveyor belt (J). This belt carries bag 
through sewing head (K) to complete pack- 
aging cycle. 


Automatic Weighing and Filling Machine 
for Open Mouth Bags 
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FASTEST AUTOMATIC BAGGER 


MUCH-DISCUSSED 1&C BAGGER WEIGHS AND PACKS 
FREE-FLOWING, NON-BRIDGING MATERIALS AT : 
SPEEDS UP TO 20 100-LB. MULTIWALLS A MINUTE! 


OLLAR FOR DOLLAR, the new Inglett & Corley Bagger, 
sold exclusively by Union Bag, is the most efficient and 
practical unit for accurate, high speed weighing and 
packing of free-flowing, non-bridging materials. 
The I & C Bagger processes 400 to 500 tons in an eight hour day. 
‘ts filling and weighing cycle is completely automatic. Weight tolerance 
‘s close: in continuous runs, the machine can and does pack to within 
ounces per 100 Ib. bag. 


LOWEST COST 
AUTOMATIC OPEN MOUTH BAGGER 
Total cost of the I & C Bagger, with conveyor and sewing head, is 


more than 25 per cent below any comparable unit, and the I & C has a 
packing rate 25 per cent greater than any other open mouth packer. 


WORKS WELL WITH ALL SIZES OF 
OPEN MOUTH BAGS . 
Changeover from one weight to another takes only the few minutes 


needed to change the scale beam balance. The I & C Bagger handles 
any open mouth bag, paper or textile, from 10 through 200 lb. weights. 


NEEDS ONLY TWO OPERATORS 


The I & C Bagger pre-weighs and packs with only one operator plus 
another man on the sewing equipment. Unskilled labor can be used; 
men require a minimum of training and supervision. 


INSTALLED AND OPERATING 
IN TWO DAYS OR LESS! 


Only 5’ x 5’ floor space, 8’ headroom over conveyor needed. Factory 
trained personnel will make installation, if desired, at actual cost. 


DELIVERY PRIORITIES 
BASED ON RECEIPT OF ORDER 
For quickest possible delivery, consult a Union Packaging Specialist 
now. Union can also advise you on plant layout and on whatever 
supplementary packaging machinery you may require. 


Manufactured by 


INGLETT & CORLEY, INC., AUGUSTA, GA. 


Exclusive sales agents: 


MULTIWALL 
PACKAGING 


MACHINERY 
Union Bag 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 
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roduction Power Laying Rations 


] 


Vitamins Levels Assured by the Merck Laboratories 


With modern, high-efficiency laying rations, hens 
consume less feed per pound of body weight. But 
sustained high egg production calls for high vitamin 
intake. That is why outstanding poultry authorities 
recommend increased vitamin levels in laying rations. 

You can boost the egg production potential of 
your high-efficiency feeds for layers with MERCK 
VITAMIN Mixtures. The wide variety of these Mix- 
tures enables you to choose the one best suited for 
a particular formulation. Ratios of ingredients are 
based on scientific recommendations. 

The carrier of the vitamins facilitates uniform 
distribution and precision mixing. 


6 grams niacin, and 20 grams choline chloride per pound. 


10 grams niacin, and 109 grams choline chloride per pound. 


9 grams niacin, and 10 grams choline chloride per pound. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 
FOR POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK RATIONS 


No. 58A—Vitamin Mixture Merck 
2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 


No. 58C—Vitamin Mixture Merck 
2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 


No. 84—Vitamin Mixture Merck 
4 grams riboflavin, 8 grams calcium pantothenate, 
and 18 grams niacin per pound. 
No. 92—Vitamin Mixture Merck 
2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Health 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Today’s Biggest Businessman 


He’s the Progressive American Farmer 


@ The remarks of three authorities, 
made at three different periods of our 
history, pretty well sum up the radical 
changes that we have undergone in 
the great scramble to produce enough 
food in this country to feed ourselves 
and to help feed several foreign na- 
tions. 

Benjamin Franklin is credited with 
saying, “It will take ages to fully set- 
tle America.” 

What Ben Franklin meant by ages is 
difficult to say, but it is safe to assume 
that he would have been surprised 
when 135 years later, the director of 
the U. S. census bureau said, “We no 
longer have a line of frontier settle- 
ments.” 


Since 1920 there has been a very 
small increase in crop acreage; 151 mil- 
lion Americans were eating from very 
little more land in 1950 than that 
which furnished food for our 106 mil- 
lion population in 1920. During World 
War II and the following years, I 
believe, we added about three per 
cent more cropland, but it has become 
apparent that we must concentrate 
largely on making existing cropland 
produce more abundantly to satisfy the 
nation’s growing needs for agricultural 
commodities. 


Dr. Herrell De Graff of Cornell 
University made the statement that 
people are eating on science today and 
have been for a number of years. He 
believes that two-thirds of our 60 per 
cent increase in food produced since 
World War I can be attributed di- 
rectly to advances in agricultural sci- 
ence applied since 1920. 

But can we hope to eat on science 
indefinitely? 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, noted scientist, 
says, “Science is the endless frontier.” 

Agriculture has progressed far 
through the use of science in the last 
few years. Since the progress of the 
past indicates the velocity of the fu- 
ture, let’s review for a moment the 
production situation today. 

The American farmer today is pro- 
ducing 44 per cent more than he did 
during the so-called 1935-39 average 
production period. He is feeding 20 
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By DON ROSS 


Successful Farming Magazine 


million more Americans today than he 
did in 1940 .. . supplying the increased 
food and fiber needs of 3Y% million 
men in the armed forces . . . he has 
enabled us to raise our exports 50 per 
cent over the 1935-39 average .. . and 
he has seen the increased standard of 
living of the American people raise 
per capita food consumption 13 per 
cent during this same period. 

All this the farmer has done with 
only slightly more land and a man- 
power loss of 13 per cent. 

The big-business farmer has kept 
pace with our American industry — 
industry that has been the production 
marvel of the world. This, the farmer 
has done through the aid of science. 


Because farm progress has paralleled 
industrial progress, the city dweller is 
able to buy plenty of farm products 
without a prohibitive expenditure in 
terms of his own work hours. 

Almost daily, we read or hear about 
the tremendous gains in our popula- 
tion. There are many people who give 
little thought to the big job which 
faces our farmers who produce food 
and fiber for millions in this country 
and in foreign nations, By 1975, we 
will have about 190 million people in 
this country. Feeding and clothing 
them won't be a case of rubbing a 
magic lamp and seeing the extra mil- 
lions of tons of food and fiber appear 
by magic. It will require all the pro- 
ductive genius our farmers possess. 

It is difficult to comprehend the 
rapid rate at which our U. S. popula- 
tion is increasing each year. Let’s con- 
sider two illustrations. Many of the 


Big Business 


is at its biggest on the modern 


American farm, the merchandising 
manager of Successful Farming maga- 
told 1954 Kansas 


feed conference last week. Here are 


zine the formula 
similar remarks he expressed at an- 


other recent meeting. 


county seat towns in this country are 
around 6,000 population. Every 24 
hours, according to our present birth 
rate, a new town of such size comes 
into being. Or roughly, over a period 
of a month, a city the size of Des 
Moines is born. 


You and I are conscious of the fact 
that our farms are producing about 
45 per cent more today than they did 
during that 1935-1939 “normal” peri- 
od. What further demands will this 
increased population make on _ the 
farmer? 


What will it require just in food 
alone, to say nothing of clothing, 
homes, transportation, and personal 
services? 

Just to place the food on fifth plates 
will require, at present production 
rates, an additional number of pigs 
equivalent to the 1950 production of 
Iowa and Nebraska; an extra number 
of cattle equivalent to all those pro- 
duced in 1950 in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Minnesota; an extra number of 
lambs equivalent to the 1950 crop of 
Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, and Mon- 
tana; an extra volume of milk equal to 
that produced in 1950 in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and New York; and an in- 
crease in number of eggs equal to 
those produced in California, Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 
in 1950. This is above and beyond our 
present high farm production. It can- 
not come from any big increase in 
acreage, yet you and I are mighty sure 
that farmers will produce what the 
market requires and that they will con- 
tinue to rely heavily on science to 
help do the job. 

It is interesting to note that the diet 
trend in America has been largely to- 
ward the protective foods — beef, 
pork, dairy, and poultry products. 
While man could live on cereals alone, 
cereals presently comprise only about 
one-third of our diet in America. The 
Chinese may sit down crosslegged to- 
night and chopstick his evening bowl 
of rice and still keep body and soul to- 
gether. But the American would not 
be satisfied with such meals. And he 
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Unidentified 


factor “X” 
means 


AN Atra 44 
value 


dehydrated 


Recent university research* shows that dehydrated alfalfa contains an unidentified factor(s) 
that promotes better health and growth in poultry and livestock. 


To date this unknown factor(s) has escaped detection but its effects, as reported by | hn 
researchers, are impressive: 


“Work with high-energy broiler rations has shown that the addition of 5 per cent 
of alfalfa meal improved rather than depressed both growth and efficiency of 
feed utilization. We now believe that this improvement is brought about by one 
or more unidentified growth-promoting factors in alfalfa meal.” 


“Fertility and hatchability were increased 9% by adding 5% dehydrated alfalfa 
to the breeder hen diet.” 


“With dehydrated alfalfa, steers gained one-fourth pound a day more.” 


To make sure that your feeds receive the full benefit of this and other “Xtra values” in dehydrated 
alfalfa, specify Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. Every step of the way from the field to the 

finished product, the W. J. Small Co. takes extra care to see that 
the Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa delivered to you is packed 

with extra values. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


*Reprints available on request 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY division Archer -Daniels-Midland Co. 


1200 Ook Street Kansas City, Missouri 
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Washington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
January Issue, 1954 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


There has been a lot of speculation from many columnists and other sources on 
how much harmony and cooperation there will be between congress and the President 
during the next session of congress. At the beginning of each session of congress, 
the President customarily submits a platform of proposed legislation. From time 
to time, we hear comments that certain requests of the President are due for 
"tough sledding" and will meet with "Severe opposition." As a result, some folks 
are inclined to expect a continuous battle between the President and congress. 
Such expectations may appear to be proven when the pros and cons of the President's 
proposals are debated in congress. 


Actually, the President does not expect congress to rubber-stamp his propos- 
als, and usually he is not disappointed or surprised when they are hotly contested © 
by some members of congress. In spite of what many news commentators may Say, 
this does not indicate a lack of confidence in the President or disharmony between 
the President and congress. The elected representatives of the people are morally 
bound to scrutinize carefully any legislative proposals and to give other members 
of congress the benefit of their views on any matters to be considered by congress. 


It is important also to keep in mind that proposals submitted to congress by 
the President are usually couched in broad terms; that is, they are usually in 
the form of suggestions which congress uses as a basis to enact laws. In enacting 
a law along the lines of the President's suggestion, differences that develop in 
working out the details are disagreements between members of congress, and not 
between the President and congress as a whole. 


SHARING ATOMIC ENERGY 


President Eisenhower's recent suggestion at the United Nations general 
assembly of a "world pool" for peaceful atomic development has not brought forth 
any indication that Russia is genuinely interested in such a plan. This is not 
particularly surprising to anyone, in view of the attitude generally exhibited by 


Should Russia ultimately reject the proposal to share atomic information with 
other nations, it may be the answer to a more lasting peace than if Russia were 
now in possesion of certain atomic secrets that she may not now possess. At least 
there is a reasonable basis for this statement when we consider Russia's record in 
keeping her word in political and military alliances. In addition, it seems to be 
the accepted practice after an internal revolt in Russia to denounce all commit- 
ments made by those who were previously in power. In short, any agreement made with 
Russia would not be made with a government of a country, but rather with a man or 
a small group of men who tomorrow may be put to death by the country they represent 


today. 


The recent execution of Lavrenty Beria, ex-boss of the Russian secret service 
police, along with his top generals and ministers, is a good example of the 
insecurity of Russia's political leaders. By the standards of civilized countries, 
Beria was a contemptible creature who, without qualms, had ordered the death of 
millions of persons. However, this was not the cause of his falling into disfavor 
with his country, nor was he tried for his obvious crimes. His real blunder or 
"crime" in the eyes of the present Russian high command was simply being on the 
wrong team at the time of Stalin's death. 


In entering into any long-term agreement with Russia concerning atomic devel- 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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Tell your Customers- 


FINE-SIZE 
STONEMO HARD GRIT & 
MAGNIFIED 32 TIMES 


Start chicks rights 
Give them "teeth” 
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WE’RE HELPING YOU GRADE UP YOUR FEED SALES 


Put teeth in your feed sales pro- to your store, and tells them: 
gram! Display and sell Stonemo “Buy Quality Feeds, and Quality 
Granite Grit. Every Stonemo Stonemo Grit—They’re Your 
advertisement directs customers Partners for Profits!”’ 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices and Quarry: LITHONIA, GEORGIA Branch Quarry: BARRE, VERMONT 


“EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES’ 
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ADVERTISEMENT — This is a paid advertisement 


Prepared by U. S. Industrial eo Cc 


JANUARY 


A SERIES FOR SCIENTISTS AND EXECUTIVES OF THE FEED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


First Issue +. 


For 23 years, U.S.I. has been 
running a newsletter in chemical 
trade magazines: U.S.I. Chemical 
News. During this time, the tens 
of thousands of inquiries and com- 
ments on the items in this news- 
letter have more than proved its 
value to chemists and executives. 
We hope to make U.S.I. Feed 
News, of which this is the first 
issue, just as helpful to scientists 
and executives of the feed manu- 
facturing industries. Each issue 
will feature news of important 
feed industry developments. Write 
U.S.I. for more information about 
the news items, or to have your 
name placed on the mailing list. 


Theory on Cause of 
Hemorrhagic Disease 


In recent research on a disease caus- 
ing hemorrhaging in poultry, factors 
influencing blood clotting time in 
chicks were studied. Analysis of data 
from the experiments indicated that 
a vitamin K deficiency increases the 
time. needed for blood to clot. 

Significant statistics showed that 
when. tetracycline and arsonic acid 
derivatives were added to the feed, 
clotting time was prolonged and 
there was subsequent hemorrhaging. 
One explanation for this effect might 
be that chicks fed these derivatives 
were synthesizing less vitamin K in 
their intestinal tracts than formerly. 

To test the theory that the increase 
in clotting time caused by feeding 
tetracycline and arsonic acid deriva- 
tives was due to a lack of vitamin K, 
therapeutic levels of the vitamin 
were added to the rations. Clotting 
time returned to normal in each case. 

Procaine penicillin was also fed to 
chicks in the tests. Results showed no 
effect on clotting time that was statis- 
tically significant. 

U.S,I. Antibiotic Feed Supplement 
containing 4 grams of procaine peni- 
cillin per pound is available from 
U.S.I. warehouses. A more concen- 
trated supplement is supplied for 
manufacturers equipped to handle it. 


© U.S.1. Antibiotic Feed Su 


tracin and procaine penicillin) 
U.S.1. Vitamin Supplements 
e U.S.1. 

Supp! 


tion sol 


BRANCHES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ements (baci- 


Vitamin By, and Antibiotic Feed 
© CURBAY* B-G 80, dried molasses fermenta- 


975 Million Broilers in 1954: 
Use of Methionine Increases 


The 1953 crop of broilers totaled somewhere over 900 million birds, 
according to a U.S.D.A. estimate, and it is probable that somewhere 
between 950 million and a billion broilers will be raised in 1954. 

The use of methionine is growing right along with this increase in 
broiler crop. More and more broiler growers are using feeds with 
methionine added to get the most out of their birds. Even when fish meal 
is added to the ration, methionine reportedly is beneficial. Methionine 
added to feeds, regardless of hot or cold weather, will increase feed 


Riboflavin Levels 
Found Too Low 


Reports from leading agricultural 
colleges indicate that previously rec- 
ommended riboflavin levels in animal 
feeds are too low for optimum growth 
and feed efficiency. Many experiment 
station authorities are increasing 
their recommendations for  ribo- 
flavin additions to several times the 
National Research Council recom- 
mendations. Levels of supplemental 
riboflavin as high as 6 to 9 grams per 
ton of finished feed are often rec- 
ommended. 

U.S.I. offers a wide choice of ribo- 
flavin products derived from natural 
fermentation sources to meet the 
needs of the feed industry. 


efficiency, improve feathering and 
help produce more uniform birds. 


New Booklet Available 


A round-up of current information 
on methionine as a poultry, swine, dog 
and mink feed supplement has been 
published and is available from U.S.I. 
on request. Entitled “What Methio- 
nine Can Do For You”, it is a 
compilation of articles by leading 
research and technical specialists. 
Methionine’s value as a feed supple- 
ment, possible new uses for methio- 
nine, and pointers for feed manufac- 
turers on how to supplement feeds 
with methionine are among the sub- 
jects discussed by the various authors. 

A pioneer producer of DL-methio- 
nine, U.S.I. has stocks located strate- 
gically throughout the United States 
for the convenience of the animal 
feed industry. 


Feathering can be greatly im- 
proved by the addition of methio- 
nine to the broiler ration, as this 
photograph from Broiler Growing 
shows. The bird on the left came 
from a group fed one pound of 
methionine per ton of feed. The 
bird on the right received no 
added methionine. 


© SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY molasses distillers 
condensed solubles 


© VACATONE* 40, molasses distillers dried 
solubles 


U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


© U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or 
70% solution) 


DUSTRIAL Co. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


U.S.1. NIACIN 
U.S.1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 
U.S.1. DL- METHIONINE (feed grade) 
U.S.1. Vitamin A & D Products (stabilized) 
U.S.1. CUSTOM MIXES (vitamins and anti- 
biotics to meet your specifications) 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Hoosier Highlights 


Indiana Program Set for Jan. 25-26 


@ Four top men in the field of swine 
nutrition are among a list of prom- 
inent speakers scheduled to address 
the 52nd annual convention of the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation Jan. 25-26 at Hotel Claypool 
in Indianapolis. 

The four nutritionists will appear as 
a panel the second day of the meeting 
to discuss the latest developments in 
hog feeding. They are Dr. Claude 
Harper, head of the department of 
animal husbandry at Purdue Univer- 
sity; Dr. M. J. Brinegar, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. R. O. 
Nesheim, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
and Dr. W. N. McMillen, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. Dr. Harper will 
moderate the Tuesday morning swine 
session. 

The association’s annual meeting of 
the board of directors will convene the 
day prior to the opening of formal 
sessions, Jan. 24. A dinner for past 
presidents, officers, directors, and their 
wives will follow this first business 
meeting. 

The address of welcome by associa- 
tion President Richard V. Hardin, 
Fortville, will get the convention un- 
derway the morning of Jan. 25. Mr. 
Hardin’s address will be followed by 
the report of the executive secretary, 
Fred K. Sale of Indianapolis. 


PRESIDENT RICHARD V. HARDIN 


Next on the program is a talk by 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association. A summary re- 
port of the Indiana association’s group 
insurance plan and appointment of 
nominating and resolutions committees 
will fill the morning agenda. 

Afternoon speakers of the first day 
will be R. C. Cunningham, president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al, and Dave Livingston of Wash- 


ington, Iowa. Mr. Livingston’s address 
is entitled “Piddlers, Peddlers, and 
Salesmen.” 

Other business to be conducted Jan. 
25 includes the report of Treasurer 
D. G. Phillips, Indianapolis, and a re- 
port on the association’s collection 
service by Herbert Jerome, Indian- 
apolis. 

A speech by M. O. Ross, president 
of Butler University, and a report by 
the group’s legislative committee will 
precede the swine nutritional panel’s 
appearance at the final session on 
Tuesday morning, Jan. 26. President 
Ross will speak on “Some Economic 
Developments.” 

Following the panel, convention- 
goers will hear Elizabeth Gray, Prince- 
ton, Ky., deliver her address, “Please 
Give Me a Man.” The report of the 
resolutions and nominating committees 
will close the last session of the 1954 
meeting. 

Officers of the association have 
planned a highly-entertaining evening 
for those planning to attend the annu- 
al banquet Jan. 25. The Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, plus grain, feed, and 
allied firms in the convention city, are 
providing a floor show to follow the 
dinner. 

For the wives of attending delegates 
a luncheon will be served Monday 
noon at the Hotel Claypool. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hoyt Schneider of Indianapolis 
will speak at that time on “Hands in 
This Changing World.” 

Advance registration for the con- 


vention will begin Sunday evening, 
Jan. 24, in the lobby of the hotel. 


DR. M. J. BRINEGAR 
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Boost Your Turkey Score In ’'54 with HISTOSTAT 


Against 


DR. SALSBU 


for the prevention of Blackhead for 
growing birds and breede 


help turkey raisers reduce 
costly losses right from the start 


Right from the start, growers can avoid 
costly Blackhead losses . . . with effective, 
low-cost Histostat in the feed or drinking 
water. 


Remind your customers that Histostat 
also stimulates growth which more than 
pays for Blackhead prevention right 
through to market age! 


Two BIG Benefits Make 
Selling Histostat Easy 


Effective in preventing deadly Blackhead at low 
cost. Proven on millions of turkeys. 


Stimulates Growth and enables growers to mar- 
ket turkeys early for highest prices. 


Boost your Turkey score in ’54 with Histostat. 
Write for literature on Blackhead prevention 


with Histostat. 


Where 
Recommend Urge Growers To 
DR. SALSBURY’S or START POULTS On Feed Containing TINOSTAT 
Ti tality fr h 
TimOSt Ct Giscases poutts. “Recommend follow up with 


are 
PREVALENT 


Histostat when birds go on range. Write for 
Tinostat prices and literature. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES * Charles City, lowa 


complete line 
of turkey medicines 
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Pulse the Industry 


January Issue, 1954 


THE ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES STILL IS HEALTHY, according to President Eisenhower 


SECRETARY 


PRESIDENT 


and his policy aides. Actually, some adjustments in indnstry are being made 
but nothing in the overall picture points toward 1954 as being anything but 
a good business year. Perhaps it won't be a "boom" year but hard work 
will still pay dividends. 


OF COMMERCE WEEKS SAYS THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT, in a year-end 
statement on the economic health of the nation. He looks for a good level 


of business activity and an abundance of better products at attractive 
prices. 


EISENHOWER'S PROGRAM FOR 1954 INVOLVES SPENDING CUTS by the government. 
He looks for a fiscal year budget beginning July 1 of about 67 billion 
dollars, which would be five billion less than a year earlier. 


INCOME TAX RATES WILL BE LOWER IN 1954, but it is expected that the President will 


fight to retain the existing corporate tax rate of 52 per cent which is 
scheduled for a reduction to 47 per cent on April 1. He also wants an 
extension of the excise tax on numerous items such as liquor, tobacco, 


gasoline, etc. These, too, will expire on April 1 under current legis- 
lation. 


FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS ARE IN THE OFFING if the state of the union message is an 


indication and if congress agrees. President Eisenhower indicated in his 
talk that the principle of flexible price supports for agricultural com- 
modities was desirable and advocated the "insulation" of present crop 
surpluses from the market. One way this "insulation" could be accomplished 
would be through congressional legislation providing for a higher mandatory 
level of carryovers on basic commodities. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ATTITUDE ON RELIEF FEEDING IS NOT HELPFUL TO THE FEED INDUSTRY in 


drought areas. The President recommended that surplus stocks be available 
for disaster relief as long as any part of the drought exists, indicates 
that government relief feeding programs may continue. Back of this think- 
ing is a genuine interest in helping unfortunate drought victims but 

possibly an equally important factor in the minds of those in the adminis- 


tration is to get rid of crop surpluses before any new farm program can be 
made workable. 


THE NEW WAGE AND HOUR INTERPRETATION HAS FINALLY BEEN ISSUED after long months of 


waiting. At the present time, all retailers of feed are exempt from the 
provisions of the wage and hour law which requires time and one-half to be 
paid over 40 hours per week. The feed industry went to the trouble of 
making an extensive survey to determine what the industry itself considered 
a retail sale. By law, wages and hours must accept the industry's inter- 
pretation of a retail sale. The proposed interpretation evidently scatters 
the industry survey to the winds since wages and hours now proposes to 
determine a retail sale as being a sale of less than a carlot. 
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A FORMAL PROTEST ON THIS INTERPRETATION will be filed by the Gfain & Feed Dealers 
National association, acting in behalf of the entire industry. The adman- 
istrator of wages and hours is bound by the language of the law to accept a 
retail sale as what is recognized as retail in the industry; the law does 
not give him the power to say that a retail sale can be determined by any 
particular quantity. Only two factors, by law, can be used to determine a 
retail sale: 


1) It must not be for resale. 
2) It must be recognized as a retail sale by the industry. 


UNDER THE LAW AS WRITTEN BY CONGRESS feed plants which do custom grinding and mixing 
and make feed for sale at retail still qualify for retail exemption. Yet 
under the new interpretation, the administrator wants to taxe away the 
exemption from the retail feed plant if it makes or processes 50 per cent 
or more of the goods that it sells. Vigorous protests are being prepared 
against this new interpretation and it is hoped that the present language 
of the act can be maintained. Losing the retail exemption would be a 
drastic blow for firms operating in rural areas where other retail estab- 
lishments are exempt and do not pay time ani one-half over 40 hours. 
However, industry must be on guard since it appears certain that the aim 
of those who administer the wage and hour law is to eventually put as many 
persons under it as possible. 


PIGS ARE NOW BEING SOLD BY MAIL by Spiegel, Inc., Chicago mail order house. They 
are listed in the Spiegel catalog and officials of the firm feel that many 
persons living in suburban areas would be interested in raising a few to 
help fill their lockers. Pigs offered by Spiegel weigh 35 to 40 pounds 
and are sold for $24.95 each but in lots of 25 the price is shaved to $22. 


LAGGING EXPORTS HELP EMPHASIZE THE CROP SURPLUS. The United States Department of 
Agriculture reported that exports of agricultural products in October, 
1953 were nine per cent below a year earlier. Agricultural imports in 
October were 27 per cent below the same month a year previous. 


GRAIN COMMISSION FIRMS SEE BRIGHTER DAYS AHEAD if the new apparent attitude of 
officials in USDA means anything. Howard H. Gordon, director of the 
commodity stabilization service, has asked Marvin McLain, director of the 
Grain branch, to meet in three major markets with representatives of local 
grain commission firms to explore ways in which commission men may parti- 
cipate in the handling of government grain stocks. This is a startling 
departure from previous policy under which grain commission men were given 
no recognition in government programs. 


BROILER RAISING CONTINUES TO EXPAND, according to reports from the Delmarva section. 
Chick placements jumped 20 per cent in the week ended Jan. 2 and were 
1l per cent higher than a year earlier. A total of 14,512,000 chicks were 
placed and this is believed to be the highest number reported in the past 
12 months. These increases were accomplished despite the fact that the 
feed ratio was 4.5 to 1 compared to a ratio a year ago in the same period 
of 5.6 to l. 


TWO IMPORTANT TAFT-HARTLEY LAW CHANGES ARE PROPOSED by the administration. Both will 
no doubt be opposed strongly by labor leaders. One provision would 
restore to the states more authority to halt strikes and the other would 
require government supervision of the balloting when a union takes a 
strike vote. 
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New Ray Ewing Dry Feed Flavors 
help produce a uniform long-lasting 
palatability which promotes maxi- 
mum feed intake in bird or animal. 
It is a palatability that remains con- 
stant even in combination with min- 
erals or when subjected to pelleting 
temperatures. 


To call them flavors tells only half 
the story. These new Ray Ewing 
products use both aroma and dis- 
tinctive taste to stimulate the most 
disinterested bird or animal appe- 
tite. The pleasant full-bodied flavor 
of fresh apples or anise and mo- 
lasses produces tastes and smells 
appealing to human senses, too. 
Ray Ewing Flavors help you sell 
more feeds—Best Smellers are Best 
Sellers! 


A Ray Ewing Flavor is an essential 
ingredient if you want feeds that 


THE 


1097 SOUTH MARENGO AVE 


with New “Ray Ewing 


Feed Flavors 


poultry and livestock will eat and 
enjoy, day after day. Ray Ewing 
Flavors simplify changing strong, 
chemically processed nutrients or 
bitter minerals into natural smell- 
ing, flavorful rations. Only one 
pound of flavor is used per ton of 
feed — you'll count the cost in 
pennies. One pound has the flavor 
equivalent of 200 pounds of mo- 
lasses. 


Ray Ewing Dry Flavors disperse 
readily through all types of feeds. 
Ray Ewing Dry Feed Flavors are 
packed in polyethylene bags and 
shipped in convenient 50 pound- 
size moisture-proof fibre drums — 
you save on freight and storage. 


Don't delay, see your Ray 
Ewing distributor or send to- 
day for prices. Ray Ewing 
Feed Flavors are top quality 
—at half the cost! 


‘Ray Ewing ) COMPANY 


PASADENA 5, CALIFORNIA 


| 


Palatability 
Stability 


FRESHNESS STABILITY ; FLAVOR PALATABILITY 


Turkey and poultry feeds must have pala- Suppliers of poultry feeds and ingredients 
tability too. It is possible to make feeds are becoming more watchful of freshness 
nutritionally adequate and yet not pala- and methods of preventing spoilage. As pro- 
table . . . or palatable enough. Finished cessing methods and types of nutritional in- 
feeds must be palatable to the turkey or gredients become more and more compli- 
chicken—uniformly appealing in a flavor cated, uniform taste and natural flavors are 
that the bird prefers in order to have a affected. Today, modern chemical develop- 
really successful feed with “just the right ments provide methods of flavor freshness 
flavor.” and stabilization never dreamed of a few 
years ago. 
“FOR THE CONSERVATION 
OF GOOD TASTE” “JUST THE RIGHT FLAVOR" 


CAN POULTRY TASTE? 


While it is said that poultry do not possess the organs attributed to 
the human senses of smell and taste, it is definitely known that birds 
do show a decided preference to feeds based on palatability values. 
Reports indicate that poultry do have their own ideas about what 
tastes good, and they are far more choosey about feeds than might 
have been suspected. In 1952, M. M. Rosenberg, Department of 
Poultry Husbandry, University of Hawaii, made a significant report 
in which he showed the average poultry feed consumption increased 
as the concentrates of a sweetening agent, as sugar by-products, was 
increased. This opens the possibility of a “sweet tooth” by poultry. 


ANIFEED POULTRY FEED FLAVOR 


This flavor has an intense aromatic sweetness that adds a distinctive 
flavor and aroma to turkey and poultry feeds which is most appre- 
ciated by the birds in free-choice feeding. It actually improves the 
flavor and aroma of the feed with age. ANIFEED POULTRY FEED 
FLAVOR is supplied in dry powder form at $1.50 per pound in 100 
pound fibre drums. It is very economical. Use 4 to % pound per 
ton of feed. 


A trial will convince you. A FREE SAMPLE, or 5-pound trial 


order at the 100 pound price schedule, will be sent upon request. 


PALATABILITY CONTROL HELPS TO REDUCE FEED COSTS 


FLAVOR corPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION 
DEPT. #B-14, | 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Unidentified Factors in Poultry Nu- 
trition. I. Development of Chick Assay. 
Authors: R. J. Lillie, J. R. Sizemore, and 
H. R. Bird (USDA) 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) pp. 855-62. 

Digest: The summary and conclusions given 
by the authors cover this phase of the work 
very well: 

“Studies were undertaken to develop a 
biological assay for determining the pres- 
ence of an unidentified growth factor in 
feeds. Results with Rhode Island Red and 
New Hampshire chicks and Beltsville Small 
White poults showed New Hampshire male 
chicks to be more sensitive to the presence 
__of the unidentified growth factor in fish 
meal than females of the same breed or 
Rhode Island Reds or turkey poults. 

“Using New Hampshire male chicks, 
quantities of the unknown growth factor in 
feeds and fermentation byproducts were 
measured in a four-week test. The assay 
diet consisted chiefly of corn, soybean meal, 
alfalfa meal, butyl fermentation solubles, 
minerals, vitamins, 3-nitro 4 hydroxyphenyl- 
arsonic acid, and crystalline aureomycin. 

“Assays showed fish meal, fish solubles, 
N.F.2 liver fraction, meat and bone scraps, 
wood yeast, brewers’ yeast, dried cells of 
Tortula utilis, Hansenula suaveolens and 
Bacillus subtilis, dried sewage sludge, hatch- 
ery residues, and dried poultry offal to be 
effective in promoting growth. Dried whey 
product, orotic acid, a liver fraction desig- 
nated Biopar “C” and dried cells of Strepto- 
myces olivaceus had little effect.” 
Comment: That’s the result with the assay 
method used. 

* & 
Title: Effect of Supplemental DL-Methionine 
and Varying Protein Levels on Growth and 
Feed Requirements of Broiler Chickens. 
Authors: H. Menge, C. A. Denton, and 
H. R. Bird (USDA) and G. F. Combs 
(University of Maryland). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (Sep- 
tember, 1953) pp. 827-36. 
Digest: Simultaneous experiments were con- 
ducted at the USDA station at Beltsville 
and at the University of Maryland, using 
New Hampshire broiler chicks from the 
same source, and the same rations. Three 
rations were used, containing 24.4 per cent, 
19.1 per cent, and 15.8 per cent protein, 
and they were all mixed by one mill at the 
start of the study. 

“These data show that supplemental DL- 
methionine was of value in improving both 
rate of growth and feed efficiency of broil- 
ers to six weeks of age at both stations. 

““However, methionine was of no value at 
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Beltsville during the period from six to 10 
weeks of age, although it did continue to 
improve both the rate of growth and the 
feed efficiency at the Maryland station. 
When the entire 10-week period is con- 
sidered, supplemental methionine was of 
more value in improving both the rate of 
growth and the feed efficiency of broilers 
at Maryland than at the Beltsville station. 

“This can be attributed to the fact that 
methionine gave response at Maryland dur- 
ing the entire experiment, whereas, it did 
not give a response during the latter part 
of the experiment at Beltsville. Since the 
chicks were obtained from the same source 
and identical rations were used, it seems 
probably that environmental factors account 
for the inconsistency. 

“The different levels of protein tested 
had no substantial effect on the value of 
supplemental methionine during the period 
from six to 10 weeks of age. 

“The data also suggest that the protein 
level of broiler rations may be reduced to 
19 per cent after the birds are six to eight 
weeks of age without affecting the rate of 
growth or the efficiency of feed utilization. 

“When the level of protein fed to males 
was reduced from 22.4 to 15.8 per cent at 
either six or eight weeks of age, the rate 
of growth was retarded to a greater extent 
than when this same change was made 
with females. These results indicate that 
the protein requirement of males is some- 
what higher than that of females after eight 
weeks of age.” 

The level of methionine used in these 
rations was 0.05 per cent, which is one 
pound per ton. 

The rations used contained five per cent 
middlings, 214 per cent corn gluten meal, 
214 per cent corn distillers’ solubles, 21/7 per 
cent menhaden fish meal, two per cent alfal- 
fa meal, plus soybean oil meal, defluorinated 
phosphate, calcium carbonate trace mineral- 
ized salt, choline chloride, BY21, niacin, 
calcium pantothenate, dry vitamin A, D- 
activated animal sterol, trace mineral salt 
(4 per cent), and nitrophenide (Megasul). 

The average weights at 10 weeks, for 
both sexes and at both stations, was 1,350 
grams when no methionine was added, and 
1,391 grams when methionine was added. 
The similar average for feed efficiency 
(pound feed per pound gain) was 2.90 
without methionine and 2.81 when methio- 
nine was added. 

Comment: That tells the story pretty well, 
but let us again call attention to the fact 
that dropping the protein level down to 
15.8 per cent at six weeks, and even at 
eight weeks of age resulted in reduced 


growth and feed efficiency. It seems better 
to keep the protein level up to the 19 per 
cent level after the six-week age has been 
reached. How much difference does it 
make? A matter of 50 to 60 grams per 
bird, which is approximately two ounces. 

So figure two ounces of broiler, and 
also a slight drop in feed efficiency, against 
a slightly lower cost for the lower protein 
feed. The mineral and added vitamin levels 
were the same in all rations. 

* 
Title: Magnesium Deficiency in the Duck. 
Authors: R. Van Reen and P. B. Pearson 
(Johns Hopkins University). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 51 
(October, 1953) pp. 191-203. 
Digest: The young chick requires approxi- 
mately 40 mg. of magnesium per 100 grams 
of diet. Another way of stating that is by 
putting it down as 0.04 per cent of the diet. 
“Deficiency in the chick is characterized 
by poor growth and feathering, decreased 
muscle tone, squatting, palpable tremors, 
progressive incoordination of movement, 
convulsions, and death.” 
These findings were published by Alm- 
quist in 1942. 
The duck is an animal that can grow 
very fast, and probably its nutritional re- 
quirements are higher. Using White Pekin 
ducklings as their experimental animals the 
authors find that: 
“The magnesium requirement of the 
duckling for maximum rate of growth dur- 
ing the first 16 days post-hatching is met 
when the diet contains 50 mg. of magne- 
sium per 100 grams. The manifestations of 
a magnesium deficiency are retarded growth, 
incoordination, convulsive attacks, and 
death. With 20 mg. of magnesium per 100 
grams of diet, the only gross symptom was 
retardation of growth.” 
The authors also investigated the brain 
enzymes in the normal and deficient state, 
and the level of several B-vitamins in the 
liver. 
“The niacin, riboflavin, and pantothenic 
acid levels of the liver were not affected by 
feeding a diet deficient in magnesium. The 
average liver values expressed per 100 
grams of fresh tissue were: niacin 12.7 mg., 
riboflavin 2.6 mg., and pantothenic acid 
me.” 
Comment: This paper contains much of 
interest in the biochemical field, but to us 
the major point of interest is the require- 
ment for magnesium at 0.05 per cent of 
the total ration. 

.A level of 0.02 per cent magnesium takes 
away the physical or visible symptoms of 
deficiency, but it takes more than that to 
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make maximum growth of ducklings pos- 
sible. 

The practical minimum for ducks is 
0.05 per cent, and for chicks it is 0.04 per 
cent. The Dumb Dutchman again sticks his 
short neck out and says, “Are we giving our 
chicks and our broilers enough magnesium?” 
He thinks it is a good question and an im- 
portant one. 


* * * 


Title: Phosphorus Metabolism and Require- 
ments of Hens. 

Authors: M. B. Gillis, L. C. Norris, and 
G. F. Heuser (Cornell University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 977-84. 

Digest: The phosphorus requirement for 
laying hens has been reported to be at vari- 
ous levels by various investigations. Levels 
of 0.6 per cent to 0.8 per cent are reported, 
and some indications have been made that 
the lower level is not satisfactory for good 
shell quality. 

When young chicks or poults are being 
fed, it has been shown that organic or phy- 
tin phosphorus is not utilized nearly as 
efficiently as that from dicalcium phosphate 
or a high grade defluorinated phosphate. 
In this paper, the authors have reported 
their studies of the phosphorus needs of 
the laying hen taking into consideration 
the possible difference in availability of 
phytin phosphorus. 

“Experiments with White Leghorn pul- 
lets have shown that phosphorus in phytin 
is not as satisfactory as that from inorganic 
phosphorus supplements in meeting the 
requirements of laying birds. This was found 
to be true of both purified calcium phytate 
and the phytin found in common feedstuffs 
of plant. origin. From the data available it 
is estimated that the hens in these experi- 
ments utilized phytin phosphorus approxi- 
mately one-half as effectively as the utilized 
defluorinated phosphate or dicalcium phos- 
phate. 

“Under the conditions of these experi- 
ments, it appeared that 0.5 per cent of 
inorganic or ‘available’ phosphorus was re- 
quired for egg production and maintenance 
of weight. For the maintenance of optimum 
blood levels of phosphorus and prevention 
of dicalsification of bone, however, the re- 
quirement was approximately 0.6 per cent 
phosphorus.” 
Comment: These experiments indicate that 
the phosphorus in phytin is just about 50 
per cent as “available” as compared with 
the phosphorus in good defluorinated or 
dicalcium phosphate. Previous work with 
baby chicks has shown the relative avail- 
ability of phytin phosphorus to be about 
30 per cent. So we now have pretty good 
working figures to use in designing good 
laying rations as well as chick mashes. 

The Vermont Yankee is still cantankerous 
and says he is glad that swine and cattle 
feeders don’t have to separate phosphorus 
into two classes. The Dumb Dutchman is 
happy in having only two kinds of phos- 
phorus to keep in mind for chickens and 
turkeys, even though there are two degrees 
of availability of organic phosphorus as ap- 
plied to layers or growing chicks. Mehitabel, 
the stenog, doesn’t care, just so all the 
fancy words are spelled out correctly and 
she doesn’t have to remember how to spell 
em. 
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Annual Meeting Set Feb. 18-19 


@ Ten years of service to the industry 
and agriculture in the heart of Ameri- 
ca will be completed by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers’ association when 
its members meet at Kansas City Feb. 
18-19. The organization’s 10th anni- 
versary convention will be held at 
Hotel President. 

Sales training will be emphasized at 
the two-day Kansas City meeting, ac- 
cording to Lloyd S. Larson, executive 
vice president of Midwest. He revealed 
that Ralph Everett, head of Empire 
Sales Training Center, Buffalo, would 
lead one entire convention session on 
the subject of big league selling. 

Another convention session will 
stress financial subjects. A panel of 
prominent midwestern banking execu- 
tives will describe in detail how their 


Available phosphorus, blood levels, skel- 
etal stores, egg shell quality, organic and 
total phosphorus — they are all important 
in high quality egg mashes. Be sure we 
understand them and use them properly 
and intelligently. 

Good phosphorus doesn’t cost as much 
as it did a year or two ago, but good phos- 
phorus is still not cheap. Let us not waste 
it, nor skimp in using it where it is neces- 
sary. 

Remember that 0.6 per cent total avail- 
able phosphorus — the inorganic phosphor- 
us derived from good mineral sources plus 
that from meat, fish, and milk products 
plus 50 per cent of the phosphorus derived 
from the plant source ingredients — is 
what is needed for maximum egg production 
plus good shell quality plus a proper phos- 
phorus blood level so that the bird does 
not have to take phosphorus out of her 
bones. 

And remember, too, that this is the re- 
quirement on an all-mash basis. Egg mash 
to be fed with grain, and laying supplements 
and concentrates have to be worked out 
to fit the feeding conditions. 

Title: The Influence of Antibiotic Supple- 
mentation on Certain Physical and Chemical 
Characteristics of Turkey Poults. 
Authors: H. Dymza, R. V. Boucher, and 
E. W. Callenbach (Pennsylvania State 
College). 
Publication: Pouliry Science, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember, 1953) pp. 989-93. 
Digest: White Holland poults were fed the 
station turkey starter with and without 10 
grams of Terramycin per ton of feed. At 
four weeks of age, 25 female poults were 
killed and certain weight measurements and 


(Concluded on page 94) 


LLOYD S. LARSON 


organizations finance the feeding of 
swine, cattle, and poultry. 

A top milling industry executive has 
been assigned the subject, “How a 
Feed Man Looks at Agriculture in 
1954,” according to Vice President 
Larson. His identity has not yet been 
disclosed. 


Representatives from leading mid- 
western colleges will narrate a special 
motion picture report entitled “Re- 
search on Parade.” A feed industry ex- 
ecutive has been scheduled to discuss 
the Department of Agriculture's emer- 
gency drought relief program and its 
significance from the feed man’s stand- 
point. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
been invited to address the Midwest 
convention, although no definite com- 
mitment had been made at THE FEED 
BAG’s press deadline. 


A special ceremony at the Midwest 
association’s 10th anniversary dinner 
will honor past presidents. Featured 
speaker at the dinner session will be 
Iowan Dave Livingston, professional 
lecturer, who will discuss “How to 
Compete With the Government in the 
Feed Business.” 

Convention ladies will be enter- 
tained at a style show and luncheon, 
one of several non-business highlights 
of the two-day meeting Feb. 18-19. 
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RIBO-PABSTS Ribo-Pabsts are natural Riboflavin 
made by primary fermentation and standardized to various 
potencies with ground Malt Sprouts and Brewers’ Yeast. 


If youw’re wondering what the clucking’s about 
—it might well be the amazing weight lifting rec- 
ords being set with Pabst Feed Supplements. 
Frankly, we’ve got some dramatic success stories 
to show any feed manufacturer who is interested 


in “improving his feed”. Just write, wire or phone, 


PABST BREWING COMPANY, 
Animal Feed Department, F-5, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pabst vitamin and antibiotic feed supplements 
perfected and controlled by one of the world’s 
largest brewing laboratories! 


They contain additional vitamins of the B group as well as 
the LB factor and other unidentified growth factors. 

VITA-PABSTS Primary fermentation supple- 
ments, rich in associated vitamins and feed value. Pleasant 


smelling and free-flowing. Standardized at 12.5 milligrams 
and 6 milligrams of vitamin Bj: per pound. 


BIO-PABSTS Antibiotic feed supplements containing 
bacitracin and/or procaine penicillin. Bio-Pabsts are also 
available with single or combination of antibiotics and 
vitamin 


NUTRI-PABSTS Pabst B-Complex Mixtures con- 
tain natural fermentation Riboflavin, d-Calcium Panto- 
thenate, Niacin and Choline Chloride. A wide selection of 
Nutri-Pabsts are available to meet various feed formula- 
tion requirements. Nutri-Pabsts can also be prepared to 
include vitamin 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN Pab st FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 


Pabst Feed Supplements are available for prompt shipment from the plant or our distributors’ warehouse stocks located at: 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. P. G. Callison Co. Grady J. Parkerson Co. 
620 Des Moines Building 935 N.W. 12th Avenue Fidelity Union Life Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa Portland 9, Oregon Mankato, Minnesota Dallas, Texas 
Phone — 4-5177 Phone — Capitol 7271 Phone — 6485 Phone — Randolph 5616 
Sunset Feed & Grain Company, Inc., 805 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., Phone — Cleveland 2938 


IT PAYS TO BUY PABST VITAMIN AND ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Copr. 1953, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 


Feed Service Co. 
502 S. Front Street 


Seley & Company 
900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 17, California 
Phone— Mutual 1371 
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The PRATT franchise will 


mean more in ‘54 than ever before 


All add uptoa fast moving, profitable 
feed sales picture for Pratt Dealers. 


Find out how you can 
cash in on Pratts big 


program ‘54 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
93 Leddy Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


| 
: Please send me information on the Pratt Franchise and the profit picture for ‘54. 
| NAME 
CITY 
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Quality Beef Pays 


Western Cattlemen Get Warning 


@ Additional work must be done to improve 
methods of marketing livestock, according 
to H. H. Smith, prominent western market- 
ing specialist. Mr. Smith, a staff member of 
the Colorado A & M extension service, 
stresses the key role of quality in effective 
marketing of livestock, especially beef cattle. 

These are some of his timely comments 
on marketing beef animals: 


“It is easy to market satisfactorily a prod- 
uct of good quality, but relatively hard to 
market satisfactorily a product of poor 
quality. 

“If we take a look at any week’s market 
reports we see a difference in price between 
the top and bottom grades. 

“Look at feeder cattle. We find that top 
feeder steers weighing 500 to 800 pounds at 
Denver on Dec. 10 were $21, while top 
good grade feeder steers could be bought 
for $19.50 and common steers could be 
bought on that date for $12 to $15 per 
hundred. There is a lot of difference in the 
size of the check when feeder or fat steers 
go to the market grading choice, as com- 
pared to steers grading good. What is most 
responsible for this difference in the value 
of good and choice feeder steers? One word 
answers it—quality. 

“Who suffers the most when poor quality 
cattle go to market? Again the answer is 
easy. The man who produced the feeders. 
The feeder, if he buys the poorer grades 
of cattle to put into his feedlot, discounts 
the price he can pay when he buys the 


cattle, but the man who has the breeding 
herd and is the producer of the feeder 
cattle is the loser. It costs him about as 
much to produce feeder steers which sell 
for $15 as it does to produce the kind which 
sell for $21. The higher quality animals are 
not only worth more per pound, but gen- 
erally they will weigh more than the cattle 
of poorer quality. 

“The man in the cattle business who is 
not producing top quality cattle can materi- 
ally increase his income by using better 
quality bulls. Certainly they will cost a 
little more money, but a bull of the right 
kind may increase the quality of the next 
calf crop by one or even two grades. In- 
creasing the average value of the calf crop 
by $2 to $3 or $4 per head in a mediocre 
herd is not too much to expect from the 
right kind of a bull. And if he sires 30 
calves a year and is in the herd three or 
four years, it is evident that even though 
the right kind of a bull may cost a couple 
hundred dollars more, it is a good invest- 
ment. A top-quality product sells more 
quickly and more easily than a product of 
less quality. The man who is producing and 
sending quality animals to market has done 
much to solve one of his important market- 
ing problems. 

“What kind of a bull will do that? The 
one which is of good beef type, has good 
bone, deep body, wide spring of ribs, wide 
thick loin, thick all the way through, has 
a short thick neck, and a strong, masculine 


Feed Technology Fund 
Passes $190,000 Mark 


Total contributions for Kansas State Col- 
lege’s feed technology school have been 
listed at $193,000 by Maurice Johnson, 
chairman of the industry's advisory commit- 
tee, which is seeking to finish its solicita- 
tions early this year. 

Mr. Johnson, reporting to industry mem- 
bers, said steel work on the new Kansas 
State structure is nearly completed and that 
the entire shell of the mill should be fin- 
ished by July. If contributions for instal- 
lation of donated equipment are received 
promptly, the mill should be in operation 
by the end of November, Mr. Johnson 
stated. 

So far, the industry has provided $150,- 
000 worth of milling equipment, of which 
most has been donated by machinery manu- 
facturers. He said that most of the manu- 
facturers had also provided funds for in- 
stallation, but additional money will be 
needed to completely equip the mill school. 

Of the $193,290 pledged, $190,940 al- 
ready has been collected, Mr. Johnson said. 
Most of that will go for the cost of the new 
building, electrical work, plumbing, and 
heating. The remainder will be used to cov- 
er part of the cost of installation. 
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PESTICIDE MEETING 


Plans for the meeting of the Michigan 
Insecticide-Fungicide institute to be held 
Jan. 21-22 at Michigan State College’s Kel- 
logg Center have been announced. High- 
lights of the gathering will be reports on 
new materials and new handling methods 
by workers of the Michigan agricultural ex- 
periment station and industry leaders. 


Epidemic Tremor Hits 
Midwestern Chickens 


A new chicken disease, epidemic tremor, 
is hitting midwestern poultry raisers hard 
again this winter, and Dr. L. E. Hanson, of 
the University of Illinois, has warned the 
farmer to be on the lookout for further 
outbreaks. 

Dr. Hanson described the disease as one 
that is transmitted by contact and in eggs. 
Symptoms usually appear in chicks from one 
to eight weeks of age with shaking of the 
head and lame wings and legs an accurate 
clue to the existence of the disease. 

No drugs or vaccines are available to 
counteract the disease, Dr. Hanson said. 
He advised poultrymen not to use chickens 
which have recovered from the disease in 
the hatching flock since it can be transmit- 
ted in the eggs. 


head. If he shows these characteristics when 
he is thin or in moderate flesh, you don’t 
need to worry what he is going to look 
like when he is fat; but if he is loaded with 
fat, you may not know what he will look 
like when he is thin. You may be disap- 
pointed when he gets rid of his covering of 
fat. A quality product is always easier to 
sell and is worth more.” 


Report 80 Per Cent 
Of Land Is Ag Type 


Eighty per cent of all land in the United 
States is devoted to some phase of agricul- 
tural production. A fourth of all land is 
devoted to crops and more than half con- 
sists of permanent pasture and grazing areas. 

This is the summary of information in a 
new land use survey published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the departments of interior and com- 
merce and land-grant colleges. 

Were timber and woodland added to the 
agricultural total, more than 90 per cent 
of all land would be utilized for growing 
or grazing purposes, the survey noted. To- 
tal acreages used for crop raising and for 
grazing have changed little in the past 32 
years, USDA stated. 

Land used for crops and improved pas- 
tures has been increased in the West and 
the lower Mississippi valley, but has de- 
clined in sections of the Southwest and 
Northeast. 

Approximately 20 million acres of land 
suited for crop growing are not used an- 
nually because of drought, wet weather, soil 
erosion, low fertility, insufficient farming 
capital, or other reasons, USDA further 
reported. Total tillable land in the country 
today approaches 510 million acres, a high 
figure in worldwide totals. All of Europe, 
except that section actually in the Soviet 
itself, has only 80 per cent as much tillable 
land as the United States. 


Central East Grain 
Drying Progresses 


Grain drying, which has led to improved 
harvesting and marketing, has been cited by 
an Ohio State University economist and an 
engineer as the major development in east 
central agriculture during 1953. 


“Work done on harvesting high-moisture 
content small grains and corn and drying 
them with heated or unheated forced air,” 
was listed by I. P. Blauser, OSU agricultural 
engineer, as a tremendous boon to the Ohio 
farmer. “This practice has proved to be 
practical and pays the farmer well,” Mr. 
Blauser said. “High quality products are 
secured, there is less loss, labor and equip- 
ment are used more efficiently, and there is 
more control of time of marketing.” 

L. E. Folsom, extension economist, said 
the “increase in marketing corn on a shelled 
corn basis made possible by drying methods” 
was a big step in alleviating many problems 
of production and marketing. 

He also said the system was enabling 
farmers to reduce risks and keep grains high 
in quality. 
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Dehydrators’ Mardi Gras 


It Will Begin in New Orleans Jan. 31 


DR. WILLIAM M. BEESON 


@ Alfalfa processors will hold their 
own special Mardi Gras at New Or- 
leans a month in advance of the usual 
mid-winter carnival time when they 
convene Jan. 31 through Feb. 3. Ad- 
vance indications are that attendance 
at the American Dehydrators associa- 
tion meeting may set a new high, ac- 
cording to ADA Secretary Joseph 
Chrisman of Kansas City. 


“Everything points to our having 
another bang-up meeting,” Mr. Chris- 


FRED H. HESSEL 
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man has reported. “We will have a 
well-balanced program for convention- 
eers, offering both educational and rec- 
creational features.” 

On the solid business side, industry 
representatives attending the meeting 
at the Jung hotel will hear Dr. William 
M. Beeson of Purdue University, Ray 
B. Bowden, and Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham of Cornell University. Also play- 


PROF. LOREN V. BURNS 


ing important roles on the convention 
program will be Fred Hessel of Co- 
operative GLF Mills, Buffalo, and Dr. 
Leonard Schruben and Prof. Loren V. 
Burns of Kansas State College. 


Mr. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association, will serve as toast- 
master at the convention dinner, final 
event on the crowded schedule of 
events. Honored at the dinner will be 
Henry Moeller of Vermillion, S. D., 
outgoing president of the alfalfa dehy- 
drators’ group. 

Agricultural economics problems 
will get the special attention of Cor- 
nell’s Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Schru- 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS 
ASSOCIATION 
Jung Hotel 
New Orleans 
Jan. 31 - Feb. 3 


HENRY MOELLER 


ben of Kansas State. Prof. Burns of 
Kansas State will report on progress at 
Kansas State’s new feed milling tech- 
nology building, which is nearing com- 
pletion. He heads the feed milling cur- 
riculum at Manhattan. 

Social and recreational events 
planned for the American Dehydrators 
association meeting include golf and 
bowling tournaments and special en- 
tertainment features for convention 
ladies. 


DR. L. C. CUNNINGHAM 
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Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 


VERTICAL 
Mix 


Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers 
Poultry Litter 


Magnetic Separator 
with Aspirator Y2 to 5 tons and larger for grain and cobs protects mill machinery 


Forced Air Carloader : : Regular and Pitless Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
with motor or belt drive twin Molasses Mixer Corn Shellers without air cleaner single geared types 
Electric Truck Hoist Model “M'’ Hammermill Attrition Mill Blowers Model "'S'' Wide Corn Crusher and 
cuts handling costs with direct connected motor for any size plant Throat Hammermill Feed Regulator 
a 
The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing C eck Here : 
Company Springfield, Ohio 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked D Vertical Feed Mixer 
at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- (1) Model “‘S"’ Hammermill 
chines without any obligation. (J Model ‘*M"’ Hammermill 
Vertical Screw Elevator 
Cob Crusher 
Corn Cutter and Grader 
LJ Electric Truck Hoist 
We will gladly ship you any Kelly FIRM (] Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Duplex machine on approval. If it is Ly Reguter Corn Shelter 
Pitless Corn Sheller 
not completely satisfactory, you are Magnetic 
free to return it within 30 days after CITY STATE Lo Forced Air Carloader 
arrival at destination, by prepaid CD Corn Scalper 
freight, for refund of full purchase 2 Chain Drag 
— Attrition Mill Blower 
In addition, Kelly Gorm. Cresher-Reguteter 
is guaranteed against defects in ma- (J Grain Feeder 
= terial and workmanship for 90 days. ( Grain Blower 
(J Twin molasses Mixer 
CJ Electric Bag Cleaner 
Complete Line catalog 


requires 
ess space 


Feed mill and elevator men all over the country have 
found that the Kelly Duplex Vertical Screw Elevator is 
the modern, money-saving solution for every material 
handling problem. They know that it’s dustproof and 
waterproof ... that it reduces accident and fire hazard 

. and that it requires less space, is easy to install. They 
like it because it’s smooth and noiseless in operation . . . 
because it assures efficient, uniform delivery of grain and 
other types of free-flowing bulk materials. Best of all, 
they like it for its rugged, all welded steel construction 

. its ability to give top performance year in and year 
out without costly breakdowns and repairs. 

We're sure that you'll like it, too. Check coupon on 
reverse side of this sheet for full details. 


noiseless 
furnished in 
desired 


maintenance 


Built to your specifications 


All models furnished in choice of 6”, 9” or 12” 
conveying tubes. Hoppers are available in any 
capacity —spouts in any length. For other de- 
tails, see illustrations at right. 


_in-any length 
f or installation 


| FIRST CLASS 
LLY D U PL PERMIT No. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Choice of 
direct motor 
or belt drive 


Drive unit 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD can be 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States placed at 


either end 


7c—Postage Will Be Paid By— 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. _ 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING 
VIA AIR MAIL Company + Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Four-Shoulder Load 


Healthy Agriculture a Mutual Problem 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


@ In the past two decades, some for- 
ward steps have been taken along the 
road of price stability, but in recent 
years we seem to have bogged down. 

Programs have been developed that 
worked guite well on the way up the 
economic ladder — but they have run 
into trouble in the present period of 
downward price adjustments. 

The truth is that the problem of 
farm prosperity and price stability has 
not yet been solved. World War II, 
followed by heavy foreign aid and the 
Korean emergency, created a false im- 
pression of the effectiveness of exist- 
ing programs. 

There were many among you here 
today who asked yourselves during the 
past decade: What would have hap- 
pened to the existing programs if there 
had been no increased demand by war? 
We have been getting a very clear 
answer to that question during the 
past two or three years. é 

So we have a job to do. We face a 
very definite challenge. 

Our job is to find more effective 
ways to put agriculture firmly on the 
road to sound and permanent pros- 
perity, prosperity based upon full-scale, 
efficient production, prosperity built 
on the principle of freedom which is 
the basis of our American way of life. 

Two years ago one of the greatest 
statesmen of our time said of our agri- 
culture: 

“We have progressed in this country 
because the American farmer has been 
free — free to learn, free to try his 
own methods, free to experiment with 
the productive value of his own farm. 
In this complicated modern life, free- 
dom perhaps must be modified some- 
what; but if we are to progress at all 
the essence of freedom must be main- 
tained.” 

With that statement of the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, I heartily agree. 

Obviously, there are some people in 
this country who have little faith in 
the ability of the American people to 
make this kind of progress. They seem 
to think it an offense against good 
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SECRETARY BENSON 
"We face a very definite challenge." 


judgment, a ridiculous piece of opti- 
mism, to hold the opinion that farm 
programs can actually be improved 
and freedom preserved. 


They seem to be satisfied with a 


‘nine-tenths of parity program. They 


appear to believe that nine-tenths of 
parity is good enough for the Ameri- 
can farmer. They close their eyes to 
the loss of markets while clinging to 
programs which have contributed to 
that loss. 

I am firmly convinced that we 
should, and that we can, and that 
we must, help American farmers 
achieve full parity — and achieve it 
in the right place, the market place. 
And we must do it while preserving, 
and increasing, the essence of freedom. 

We must, working together earnest- 
ly, zealously, perseveringly, develop 
the markets and the merchandising, 
the productive efficiency and quality, 
that will enable farmers to achieve not 
nine-tenths of equality with other 


Profitable farming is especially important 
to feed men, who recognize that their prof- 
its are directly related to the financial suc- 
cess of their customers. In this talk, Sec- 
retary Benson tells land-grant college ex- 
ecutives what their responsibilities are. 


groups in this country, but full and 
fair equality. 

Our agriculture is fundamentally 
sound. It has no problems that rea- 
sonable men, using adequate resources, 
cannot solve. I believe this firmly. It 
is a fact we should all keep clearly in 
mind. 

The actions I have authorized in the 
past year in the field of price support 
speak for themselves. We believe in 
price supports. They are a function- 
ing, active part of our present efforts 
to achieve stability in farm prices and 
they must continue to be so in any 
farm program. 

I have said we have a basically 
sound agriculture. But do not mis- 
understand me. We also have serious 
problems to deal with and they must 
be attacked intelligently if we are to 
reach our goal. 

For over a decade the government 
asked farmers to produce more and 
more — first to win a world war, then 
to feed war-devasted areas, and then 
to meet our needs in the Korean strug- 
gle. There is room for belief that the 
preceding administration misled farm- 
ers as to the demand requirements of 
the cold war period, that controls were 
not imposed as required by existing 
legislation, but that is water over the 
dam at this time. The fact remains 
that farmers did a wonderful produc- 
tion job. They have chalked up new 
high records almost every year since 
1940. And this production helped im- 
measurably in winning the wars, cold 
war and hot war alike. 

But now we are in a period of 
slackened demands — with smaller de- 
fense needs for food, and smaller re- 
quirements by our friends abroad. The 
only reasonable thing to do is to adjust 
to the situation that actually confronts 
us. 


The plain truth is that our farm 
production [1953] is larger than our 
markets, domestic and export, will take 
at prices that are fair to the producer. 
And with farmers’ production costs 
remaining at extremely high levels, it 
is clear that some cutbacks in produc- 
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News of the Seed Trade 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Plenty of Choice in 
Alfalfa Seed Today 


Farmers can afford to be selective in 
buying alfalfa seed now that a number of 
improved varieties have been released for 
general planting, William G. Stewart, as- 
sistant agronomist for the Colorado A & M 
College extension service, has reported. 

With a plentiful supply of certified al- 
falfa seed on hand, it’s not wise to purchase 
anything but superior seed with certified 
tags, Mr. Stewart told farmers. 

He said improved recommended varieties 
include Ranger, Buffalo, Atlantic, Ladak, 
Meeker, Baltic, and Grimm. 

It is generally accepted that seed certifica- 
tion adequately safeguards varietal identity 
and performance, Mr. Stewart explained. 
Certified seed, he said, carries the fullest 


possible assurance of variety. Those who 
confiné “their purchases to certified seed, 
Mr. Stewart said, have recognized the real 
protection that the certified tag offers. 


Approve Eight Grain 
Types for Virginia 


Eight new small grain varieties have been 
recommended for planting in Virginia by 
agronomists at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg. 

Three of the varieties are wheat—Seneca 
and Nudel, recommended for plantings 
throughout the state; and Pennoll, for 
plantings west of the Blue Ridge. 

New late winter oats are Fulgrain, Ful- 
wood, Victorian 48-93, and spring oat, Mis- 
souri 0-205. The new barley is Kenbar, rec- 
ommended for eastern Virginia. 


Top Seed Yields 


Several Factors Responsible 


@ Top yields of seed from such legumes as 
alfalfa and alsike clover depend on effective 
pollination, proper fertilizing, and spraying, 
according to Paul M. Burson, professor of 
soils at the University of Minnesota. 

Prof. Burson in cooperation with F. G. 
Holdaway, Minnesota entomologist, has 
been conducting a research project in leg- 
ume seed production and uncovered these 
facts. 

Alfalfa seed yields on experimental plots 
ranged from 189 pounds per acre of unfer- 
tilized and unsprayed plots to 387 pounds 
per acre from plots fertilized with 1,000 
pounds of phosphate per acre. 

Pollination for the experiment was pro- 
vided by honey bees, which were transport- 
ed into the area. Wild bees in the region 
also assisted the researchers. 

One reason for the drop in seed produc- 
tion in the state’s seed-producing areas could 
be the drop in wild bee population caused 
by settlers and deforestation, Prof. Burson 
reported. 

Other experiments in another section of 
the state, Roseau county, showed fertiliza- 
tion and spraying were important there, 
too. Yields ranged from 207 pounds of al- 
sike seed per acre from unfertilized and un- 
sprayed plots to 521 pounds per acre from 
the treated land. In this experiment, plots 
were also treated with 1,000 pounds of 
phosphate and potash and delivered 685 
pounds per acre. In the other experiment, 
additions of potash had no effect on seed 
production. Pollination was provided by 
three colonies of honey bees per acre. 

On this same farm, the 1952 alsike seed 
field was seeded to barley in the spring of 
1953 to see if the 1952-applied fertilizer 
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would carry over its beneficial effects to 
the barley. The results showed that un- 
fertilized plots produced 32 bushels of bar- 
ley per acre while plots which received 
1,000 pounds per acre of phosphate and 


potash in the spring of 1952 produced 62.5. 


bushels of barley per acre. 


Prof. Burson said his staff hoped to find 
the key factors in profitable high-yield leg- 
ume seed production so that areas which 
once led in seed-raising can be brought 
back to their former stature. The project is 
being sponsored by the Iron Range re- 
sources and rehabilitation commission. 


Hofmann Is New Head 
Of National Alfalfa 


Henry A. Hofmann has been elected 
president of National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co.., Lamar, Colo., according to 
an announcement of the firm’s board of 
directors. Mr. Hofmann, a director of Na- 
tional since July, 1953, was elected at the 
company’s board meeting in Lamar last 
month, 

Mr. Hofmann also is president of Hof- 
mann Industries, manufacturers of brooms 
and steel and plastic products. His home is 
in Sinking Springs, Pa. The new president 
succeeds J. C. Hearn, who resigned Dec. 1. 

Floyd D. Stow, formerly of Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Milling Co., Chandler, Ariz., was 
selected as one of three vice presidents. He 
has been production manager of National 
since 1950. 

W. P. West, who came to National from 
Pecos to serve as general superintendent, 


also was named a vice president. The other 
vice president elected at the meeting was 
John A. Bressler, who joined the production 
department of National in 1946 after 18 
years with Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Re-named secretary was L. R. Pollock, 
formerly associated with the Denver divi- 
sion of Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis. He 
has served as a director of National since 
1949. 


C. J. Northrup will serve the firm as 
treasurer, a position he has held since 1946. 
Lewis Horn, also a former staff member of 
Pecos Valley, was elected National's pur- 
chasing agent. 


Report Data on Beef 
Purchasing by USDA 


Purchases of 61/2 million pounds of beef 
through mid-December pushed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s total beef contracts 
to slightly less than 250 million pounds 
since the beginning of the program last 
spring, USDA has revealed. 

At the same,time, USDA announced it 
has discontinued purchase operations of 
beef for domestic use, and requested that 
processors discontinue submitting bids until 
further notice. The agency pointed out that 
peak marketing for lower grade cattle has 
passed and that lighter marketings in the 
past few weeks probably will continue. 

Purchases of beef for the foreign opera- 
tions administration will continue as requisi- 
tions are received from the administration, 


USDA said. 


Honegger Dealer Host 
To Hoosier Farmers 


Two hundred Indiana poultrymen were 
guests of a Hoosier feed retailer and two 
hatchery operators recently at an egg pro- 
motion management session. Hosts for the 
affair were Elmer Gerber, Decatur dealer 
who handles Honeggers’ Big H feeds, and 
Gordon Liechty and Weldon Lehman, 
hatcherymen at nearby Berne in eastern 
Indiana. 

First stop on the tour, which was a fea- 
ture of the one-day event, was at Mr. Ger- 
ber’s own 220-acre “egg factory.” Visiting 
farmers were able to inspect the entire op- 
eration, which includes a new Thuro-Bilt 
poultry house, manufactured by a Honegger 
affiliate. 

Next came stops at three poultry farms, 
where egg production facilities were inspect- 
ed. In the evening, the visitors heard Dr. 
L. A. Wilhelm of Purdue University and 
Lee Loomis and Chuck Merritt of the Hon- 
egger staff. 

Careful planning and intensive promotion 
preceded the well-attended Indiana meeting, 
which was held in the region supervised by 
Stan Odle, Honeggers’ area sales manager. 
Harold Dickey of the Fairbury, Ill., firm’s 
staff assisted with the promotion. : 


@ JOSEPH POWERS FEED CO., INC., 
Oxnard, Calif., has opened a new feed store. 
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(Photo shows Control Panel of 
gigantic new Fourdrinier Paper 
Machine in Albemarle’s com- 
pletely integrated operation.) 


A colossal new paper-making machine has stepped up the pulse 
beat of Albemarle’s completely integrated Multiwall bag operation. 


Wood pulp from Albemarle’s own trees goes into the maw of this 
Giant that turns out eleven freight car loads of Kraft paper daily. 
Albemarle’s own color matching and printing, its own pasting 
and sewing facilities carry on the completely integrated and 
rigidly controlled operations that make Albemarle Multiwalls 
famous for sturdiness and good looks. 


albemarle 


CALL 

RLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY ¢ SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The magic 
whispers... 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, 
you knew you were going to listen again to 
his wonderful watch—to hear its magic 
tick... tick... tick... 

And as you listened, those measured whispers of 

time shut away the world, leaving you close to 
Grandpa, secure in his love. 

From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters passes 
the lifeblood of happiness—security. The privilege of 
providing it for those we love can be found only in a 
land like ours. 

And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this 
privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security 
of our country. For, think—the strength of America is 


simply the strength of one secure home touching that 
of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word— 
now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it 
was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in Savings Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dol- 
lars a payday, or as much as you wish. That money 
will be set aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 
years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you 
can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? 


Published as a Public Service by The Feed Bag 
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—A Four-Shoulder 


(Continued from page 39) 


tion, and some shifts between types of pro- 
duction, are necessary. 


We cannot blink the fact that our farm 
production [1953] is 44 per cent above 
prewar, while our national population has 
increased only 24 per cent. Thus, even with 
consumption per capita up about 12 per 
cent from prewar, we still have a large 
surplus of some products for stocks and 
exports. Farmers’ prices, reflecting this situ- 
ation, have been sliding off for nearly three 
years, And, in the 1952-53 year, our ex- 
ports of farm products fell off 31 per cent 
from the previous year. This was a major 
factor in the slide in farm prices which 
continued into mid-1953 before starting to 
level out this summer and fall. 


Our immediate task is clear. We must 
strive to expand markets for farm products 
at home and abroad. Drastic action may be 
necessary to move the accumulated surpluses 
of the past several years. And we must also 
get our production in line with prospective 
market demands and cushion the price de- 
cline as much as possible through both 
direct and indirect price supports, wherever 
practical. These are the first steps toward 
reasonable stability of farm prices and in- 
comes. 

The need for these actions was plain 
when I took office. Within a few days I 
issued a plea to cotton producers to reduce 
their acreage by almost one-fifth, in order 
to forestall the need for government acreage 
restrictions in 1954. A few months ago I 
proclaimed marketing quotas for wheat, 
which were overwhelmingly approved in 
the referendum last summer. And I have 
lately called for acreage restrictions on cot- 
ton. All these are positive steps designed 
to help bring production into line with de- 
mand. These actions are required under 
present law. 

Of course, releasing millions of acres from 
the production of wheat, and possibly cot- 
ton, creates a problem of what to do with 
these acres. If they are planted to other 
crops already in large supply, new surpluses 
may result. Already, producers of many 
crop and livestock commodities are deeply 
concerned over the requirements for acre- 
age controls in existing legislation. Many 
are predicting that more problems will be 
created than solved by acreage controls. 
The solution to this problem of the wise 
use of released acreage is largely local. Pro- 
duction patterns are different in different 
communities, and even on individual farms. 
We must cooperate in giving farmers the 
best possible guidance. We look to you of 
the land-grant colleges with your intimate 
knowledge of local conditions to be of par- 
ticular service in providing wise guidance 
to the farmers of your states. 

We have taken positive action, too, to 
help bring about orderly marketing of beef. 
We have protected cattle prices against col- 
lapse and at the same time made sure that 
our beef supplies reached the consumer — 
that beef went into stomachs, not storage. 
We have done this through a large-scale 
program of purchasing and merchandising 
beef. As a result, consumers this year are 
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eating beef at an all-time record rate of 
75 pounds per person. And as another re- 
sult, an extremely significant one to the 
cattle industry, the phenomenal rise in num- 
ber of cattle and calves on farms has been 
halted. 

These actions have been directed prin- 
cipally at our most immediate and pressing 
problems. But, meanwhile, we have been 
alert to the need for mapping out a well- 
rounded and improved farm program — a 
program that would make it possible for 
the nation to take the right actions and to 
have the right tools in dealing with the 
agricultural requirements of the 1950's. 

It would have been comparatively easy 
for us in the department to have gone off 
on a round of patchwork programming. It 
would have been easy to yield to many of 
the demands made upon us. It would have 
been simple indeed to temporize, to allow 
ourselves to be stampeded into ill-considered 
actions. 

But we are not interested in personal 
popularity. Our only aim is to serve the best 
interests of agriculture — all of agriculture 
— and thus to serve the welfare of the 
American people — all the people. 

There is no easy panacea for agriculture. 
There is no magic formula that will set 
everything right. Patchwork remedies, quack 
remedies, patent medicine remedies are 
dime a dozen, and that’s all some of them 
are worth. 

The road to a sound and prosperous agri- 
culture must be scrupulously surveyed, pru- 
dently built, carefully maintained. It must 
be constructed segment by segment, and all 
must be joined into one harmonious well- 
fitting entity. 

We in the Department of Agriculture 
have been busy exploring and testing nu- 
merous alternative approaches to various 
problems and clearing the way for action. 

This is the sound and constructive way to 
develop a program for the congress to con- 
sider early this year. Through the consulta- 
tion and thinking of farmers, their organi- 
zation representatives, their educational lead- 
ers, and the administrative officials of the 
department, the nation’s legislators will have 
a solid framework of suggestions on which 
to build. 

We have been putting the department 
itself in readiness for the sounder approach 
to agriculture which we are confident will 
be forthcoming. 

To streamline our operations and improve 
their effectiveness, we have rearranged the 
department’s administrative machinery into 
four major categories, each headed by an 
assistant secretary. Instead of a large num- 
ber of people reporting directly to the sec- 
retary as in the past, only four or five now 
do so. I am sure this will result in improved 
service to farmers. 


We have paid particular attention to 
strengthening the department's work in pro- 
duction adjustment, price stabilization, mar- 
keting, research, and soil and water con- 
servation. 

The new agricultural marketing service 
and the agricultural research service are de- 
signed to enable the department to fit pro- 
grams to present-day needs. We emphasize 
marketing rather than production control as 
the best answer to agriculture’s long-range 


needs. Our aim is to expand markets for 
farm products, both at home and abroad, on 
an enduring basis. 

The new research service will give larger 
recognition to the importance of research in 
safeguarding farm markets. Expenditures 
for industrial research on many products 
which are in direct competition with farm 
products have far exceeded expenditures for 
agricultural research. New uses, new quali- 
ties, new selling points have enabled in- 
dustrial products first to invade, and then 
largely to take over, markets that once were 
major outlets for farm commodities. We do 
not propose to see farm products “re- 
searched” out of their markets in the future 
as they have been in some instances during 
the past quarter century. 

We have also streamlined the soil con- — 
servation setup, and for the same reasons: 
improvement of service to the public, and 
greater efficiency. We have abolished the 
regional offices of the soil conservation 
service, because it is clearly unwise for the 
department to impose a regional office bar- 
rier between the states and Washington. 
I feel sure the net result will be less red 
tape, less correspondence, greater service to 
the public, and better over-all administra- 
tion. The farmer will receive a larger pro- 
portion of each conservation dollar. 

I realize that it is natural for some earnest 
and valued friends of soil conservation to 
feel that any change at all in the soil con- 
servation setup is, somehow, a blow at the 
program itself. I have done my best to re- 
assure them. Their fears are groundless. No 
one places a higher value on soil conserva- 
tion, no one is more genuinely enthusiastic 
about the program, than I. It is because I 
know the worth of soil building and conser- 
vation that I am determined to do all I 
can to improve it. 

The national interest is too deeply in- 
volved in the strength of our soil for me 
ever to contemplate weakening this work. 
It is an undertaking for all of us to join in, 
as partners and friends. I am sure that 
neither the states nor the local conservation 
districts, nor the department have any wish 
to change the basic character of our rela- 
tionships in this work. 

Any public official learns to expect cri- 
ticism. I could have avoided it on this mat- 
ter, perhaps, simply by postponing action 
— which would have resulted in no con- 
structive action. I chose not to do that. There 
will always be opposition to change. In my 
judgment, the change was badly needed. 
This was a matter which, under the re- 
organization authority congress had given, 
was within the discretion of the secretary. 
In other words, I was instructed to use my 
best judgment — and I have done so, after 
consultation with congressional committees 
and other interested groups. Support for the 
action taken is overwhelming. 

Effective work in farm planning and bal- 
anced farming is difficult and costly. It 
requires breaking across departmental boun- 
daries. It requires the development of new 
techniques. But it can shorten the time 
period that elapses between the discovery 
of new knowledge and the application of 
that knowledge in the field. Each farm that 
is helped to make needed adjustments be- 
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Customers Form Big Family 


Familiarity Builds Profits in Maine 


© /t’s the little things that count in 
trying to win customers. That's the 
experience of Elmer Dodge, owner- 
operator of Bowdoinham Grain Store 
in Bowdoinham, Maine, a tiny hamlet 
of 300 persons on the Kennebec river 
below Augusta. 

“You find out after living in these 
parts that all your customer's interests 
have to be yours,” stated Mr. Dodge. 
“That's not just interest in his cows, 
chickens, or pigs, either. I mean in- 
terest in his family, his land, his acti- 
vities, barn, house — even the kitchen 
cat if he has one. 

“It’s just as though we are all part 
of one big family,” Mr. Dodge con- 
tinued. “And the more we can do for 
the customers in our family, the better 
we feel. That’s why Gran and I don’t 
mind doing any little chores for our 
customers. If we can, we'll fulfill any 
of their requests.” 

Gran is Granville Frank, Mr. 
Dodge’s only employe, who has been 
with Bowdoinham Grain Store since 
the ownér took over operation four 
years ago. 

“Often a customer phoning in an 
order will ask us to stop off and pick 
up a prescription at the drug store or 
make a stop at the post office or 
or grocery store before delivering his 
feed,” Mr. Dodge explained. “It never 
hurts business to extend your energies 
a little more when it comes to servic- 
ing customers.” 


Mr. Dodge and Mr. Frank believe 
it’s impossible to help customers with- 
out making frequent trips to the farms. 
Mr. Dodge makes about 50 per cent 
of the firm’s deliveries for the express 
purpose of talking things over with 
the feeder. 

“The trips provide me with the op- 
portunity to chat with each farmer 
individually and offer advice on feed- 
ing if its required.” Mr. Dodge stated. 

The constant personal approach 
with customers of the firm living with- 
in a 35-mile radius of Bowdoinham 
has been largely responsible for the 
steady growth in the volume of feed 
sold since Mr. Dodge set up business. 
During 1953, Bowdoinham Grain 
Store retailed more than 2,500 tons of 
feed, an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous year. 


The same policy of meeting every 
customer on a familiar, personal basis 
is followed closely by Mr. Frank. To- 
gether with Mr. Dodge, he shares re- 
sponsibility for offering on-the-farm 


PICKUPS of groceries, medi- 
cine, and mail are among the 
services rendered by Owner 
Elmer Dodge, left, and his 
aide, Granville Frank, at 
Bowdoinham Grain Store in 
Bowdoinham, Maine. The re- 
tail outlet also is shown. 


service to requesting farmers. Both 
also share the workaday toils of re- 
stocking inventory, unloading cars, 
and maintaining the cleanliness and 
appeal cf Bowdoinham Grain Store’s 
show and display room. 

These two able feed men spend con- 
siderable time studying the dietary re- 
quirements of poultry. They seek for 
the answers in current publications 
and find their feed supplier helpful. 
About 70 per cent of Bowdoinham 
Grain’s feed volume is composed of 
poultry rations, so both feel their time 
is well spent. 

One five-ton truck takes care of de- 
livery demands, Mr. Dodge said. Reg- 
ular delivery routes are maintained, 
and deliveries are made free without 
minimum order requirements. 

The store is located one-quarter of 
a mile from a Maine Central railroad 
siding. To ease the transportation 
problem, Mr. Dodge schedules his de- 
liveries so that 75 per cent of all feed 
sold is loaded directly from railroad 
cars. The remainder is trucked to the 
store. 

A fast turnover of feed is strictly 
maintained to guarantee a fresh sup- 
ply. Two brands are sold, Beacon and 
Unity. 

The store, 30 by 70 feet, has an in- 
side loading platform which permits 
loading of trucks from each side and 
from the rear. The property is located 
directly opposite the post office in 
Bowdoinham. 

A weekly newspaper in the nearby 
town of Richmond is the principal 
medium for advertising. Other adver- 
tising is done in high school yearbooks, 
local special-events programs, and in 
the telephone directory. 

A varied line of items augments the 
firm’s feed sales. Included are dusts 
and sprays, fertilizer, wire fencing, 
shovels, brooms, Morton’s salt, poul- 
try equipment, paints, roofing, dog 
food, garden tools, and peat moss. 
Seasonal displays are featured in a 
neat 15 by 25-foot salesroom. 

Mr. Dodge believes that attractive, 
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Guaranteed ’til you can’t 
read the ink on the label... 


The ‘Potent-When-Fed’ Supplement 


You're sure of all with Nopcosol! Your need 
for a complete, stable, vitamin-antibiotic, trace 


mineral feed supplement now has the guaranteed 
answer. 


Here’s a standard product for you that lays it on the 
line! No matter what talk you have heard of 

stability before: This is one statement you can 
check yourself. The makers of Nopcosol will 
guarantee the potencies of all vitamins and 
antibiotics in the presence of trace minerals on a 
“when-fed” basis. You’re sure that your customers’ 
flocks are getting all the vitamins you have paid 

for when you use Nopcosol to supplement your 

feeds. And that’s what builds your business! 


What’s more: 10-lb. Nopcosol bags assure proper 
fortification of every ton of your feed — without the 
extra cost of transporting unnecessary ingredients 
commonly used. Mill tests and every day usage 
prove complete dispersion of 10-lb. Nopcosol bags in 
old and new equipment. 


Nopcosol: a guaranteed quality product, reasonably 

priced to enable you to meet today’s stiff 

ee competition. Read about it in the booklet: “New 
Horizons in Feed Sales with NOPCOSOL.” Your 

a copy is free for the asking. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison 2, New Jersey 
Richmond, California 


NOPCOSOL N 5 fcrstarters NOPCOSOL NG N 7 forturkeys NOPCOSOL N 8 for pigs 
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How Cattle Use Roughages 


Supplements Play Truly Key Role 


@ Jn general the utilization of a given 
substance as a food by an organism is 
dependent upon two rather broad fac- 
tors: 


1) The possession by the organism 
of enzyme systems which enable it to 
digest or assimilate the substance in 
question. 


2) The concentration of the sub- 
stance. The concentration of the sub- 
substance may vary from a lower limit 
below which the organism is unable to 
grow to an upper limit above which 
additional is excess and in some cases 
may be toxic. 


Digestion, broadly speaking, includes 
all of those processes by which the 
various substances contained in feeds 
are converted into a form suitable for 
absorption. Th carbohydrates, fats, 
and proteins are consumed in forms 
not readily absorbed until they have 
been altered into simple compounds 
which can diffuse through the walls 
of the digestive tract. The simple sug- 
ars, some of the organic acids, and 
many minerals apparently require no 
such conversion, they may be absorbed 
directly. The changes which carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and proteins undergo 
are carried out by enzymes. 


The major carbohydrate constitu- 
ents of roughages are celluose, hemi- 
cellulose, and related compounds. Ani- 
mals, so far as is known, do not pro- 
duce enzymes which are capable of 
degrading these complex substances 
into simple compounds which can be 
absorbed. The degradation of cellulose 
is accomplished by microorganism in 
the rumen. 


The principal microorganisms in the 
rumen are bacteria and protozoa; how- 
ever, yeast and molds are also found. 
The yeast and mold are generally 
thought to find their way into the ru- 
men with feeds consumed by rumin- 
ants. The bacteria are generally con- 
sidered to be microorganisms that pro- 
duce enzymes or by their action attack 
and break down cellulose. 


It is difficult or impossible to dem- 
onstrate the presence of these enzymes 
as is done with those that act on starch. 
It is thought that the action is due to 
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By PROF. THOMAS W. DOWE 
University of Nebraska 


contact of the living cell with the par- 
ticle and that solubility occurs at the 
point of contact. 


The nutritional requirements of the 
ruminant and the rumen microorgan- 
isms are naturally closely related. 
These requirements can be listed in 
four broad groups: 

1) Energy. 

2) Protein or nitrogen. 

3) Minerals. 

4) Vitamins. 

There are a number of factors that 
affect the efficiency with which a 
feed stuff or ration is utilized by cat- 
tle, a few of them are: 

1) The adequacy of the feed or 

ration with respect to essential 
nutrients. 


2) Physical nature of the feed or 
ration. 

3) Relation of easily digested car- 
bohydrates to crude fiber or cel- 
lulose in the ration. 

4) Inherited capacity of the indi- 
vidual animals to gain or grow 
to which the feed or ration is 
fed. 

5) Previous nutritional treatment of 
the animal. 


It has been known for a long time 
that a ration lacking in one or more 
essential nutrients would not produce 
animal gains as efficiently as a ration 
adequate in essential nutrients; and 
that the addition of the lacking nu- 
trient would improve the ration. Fur- 
ther, it is well known that an excess 
of one nutrient may create an imbal- 
ance even though the ration is ade- 
quate in other nutrients. 


Beef Supplements 


. were given careful scrutiny by 
this prominent Nebraska scientist when 
he addressed the Kansas formula feed 
conference last week. His remarks are 
timely and should be of great interest 
to all who work with beef rations. 


At the Nebraska experiment station, 
Lincoln, cattle on wintering rations 
were fed adequate phosphorus, the 
calcium was varied to provide the fol- 
lowing calcium-phosphorus ratios: 2 to 
1, 4 to 1, 8 to 1, 12 to 1. Two year 
average daily gains were: 1.3, 1.2, 1.1, 
and 0.99 pounds per head, respectively, 
for the four groups. 

Heifer calves fed growing rations 
containing different levels of phos- 
phorus reflect the value of adding 
phosphorus to a ration lacking in this 
element. One group of the heifer 
calves received one pound per head 
daily of soybean oil meal, they con- 
sumed 12.1 pounds of prairie hay and 
gained 99 pounds per head during 
the 168-day period. A second group 
received one pound of a supplement 
containing 95.9 per cent soybean oil 
meal and 4.1 per cent monocalcium 
phosphate, they consumed 13.8 pounds 
of prairie hay per head daily, and 
gained an average of 152 pounds per 
head during the 168-day period. The 
addition of the phosphorus did two 
things, it improved appetite and it in- 
creased daily gain. 

The associative effectiveness of pro- 
tein (nitrogen x 6.25) and phosphorus 
in cattle rations was shown by the 
results obtained with four other groups 
of heifer calves fed growing rations. 
Group one received one pound of corn 
grain per head daily as a supplement; 
they consumed an average daily ration 
of 10.3 pounds of prairie hay; and 
gained an average of 41 pounds per 
head during the 168 days. Group two 
was fed one pound per head daily of 
a supplement containing 94.2 per cent 
corn and 5.8 per cent monocalcium 
phosphate; they consumed an average 
of 10.5 pounds of prairie hay per head 
daily; and gained an average total of 
40 pounds during the 168-day period. 
Group three received one pound per 
head daily of a supplement containing 
86.7 per cent corn and 13.3 per cent 
urea; they consumed 12.6 pounds of 
prairie hay daily per head; and gained 
99 pounds each during the 168-day 
period. The fourth group was fed one 
pound of a supplement containing 81.5 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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Quality... 


Evidence of the feed industry’s faith in Drew’s high 
quality vitamins and vitamin concentrates is demon- 
strated by consistent re-orders from many of the 
largest feed manufacturers in America. They depend 
on Drew purity, uniformity and quality to make better 
feeds at lower cost. 


VITAND A & D—Feeding Oils for poultry and animal feeds 
VITAND-STRAIGHT D—Feeding Oils for poultry and turkey feeds 


VITAND EMULSIONS—Vitamin Oil Emulsions for poultry and ani- 
mal feeds 


VITANDRY VITAMIN D;—in powder form for poultry feeds 


VITANDRY D.—Irradiated Yeast Sterols in powder form for four- 
footed animals 


VITANDRY A VITAMIN A-—stabilized in powder form for 
poultry and animal feeds 


Also CHOLINE CHLORIDE in liquid and powder form. 


For further information write 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
BOONTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK 10 e PHILADELPHIA 7 e CHICAGO 1 e BOSTON 10 
CANADA e BRAZIL e ARGENTINA 
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Hard-Faced 
Hammer 


Run 8 times longer... give us « wonderful grind, 


says George Kenney, Supt. 
Searle Grain Co., Cannon Falls, Minn. 


Our hammer life has jumped from about 24 hours to an average of 
188 hours, since we switched to Pacal Hard-Faced Hammer 
Clusters,” says Mr. Kenney. “We get 30 sacks an hour of ex- 
cellent product ground from grain screenings. Not only that, 
but our screen life has doubled . . . the Pacal hammers sel- 

dom break a screen.” 


PACAL Hard Faced Hammers and Hammer Clusters will 
out-perform all others in your hammermill. Let us quote 


you. Write Department HG-14 
*U.S. Patent Number 2607538 


PAPER, CALMENSON & COMPANY 


County Road B and Walnut St. Adjoining Highway. 36 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota NEstor 9456 Circular H20 
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®@ Custom service for its patrons is the 
key factor to which selling is pegged 
at the State Avenue Mercantile Co., 
in Kansas City, Kan. 

From the beginning, this profit-con- 
ditioned business, slanted to serve both 
farmers and suburbanites, was devel- 


OWNER William C. Altman, 
shown in inset, stresses cus- 
tom service for the suburb- 
anite and farmer patrons at 
his State Avenue Mercantile 
Co., Kansas City, Kan. The 
busy store is shown in a pho- 
to taken recently. 


oped around the idea of helping the. 


individual tailor a program of profit- 
able feeding to suit a particular need. 
Whether it’s a big livestock raiser or a 
suburban dweller with a pair of chick- 
ens, the custom-tailored advisory plan 
has proved an excellent sales pro- 
moter. 

The business was started by Owner 
William C. Altman in 1934 as a retail 
feed store. A 36 by 90-foot building, 
on the same street as the present store, 
was the original home. 

After a Topsy-like growth that 
found each year’s sales record over- 
shadowing the year before, the opera- 
tion was transplanted to the present 
spacious, well-located spot. 

Covering 20,000 square feet of 
space, the sprawling quarters house a 
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els, reaches across the entire front of 
the structure. 

Despite the roomy parking facilities, 
the customer visiting the store on Fri- 
days and Saturdays has difficulty find- 
ing parking space. Business reaches a 
steep spiral on weekend days. 

State’s $10,000 inventory of feed 
includes sizable offerings of cattle, hog, 
poultry, rabbit, and dog food. Poultry 
raising is an expanding industry in the 
area and is considered by the firm as a 
primary market. An index of the suc- 
cess of the sales efforts among both 


Mr. Morche, and it requires an in- 
formative, helpful brand of selling to 
get and keep their business. 


Illustrative of the size of some of 
the feeding projects is the fact that 
one regular customer feeds 300 head 
of cattle, another has a herd of 150, 
another feeds 150 head of hogs, and 
still another feeds an average of 500 
hogs. 

An inexhaustible, up-to-date advi- 
sory service is integrated in the firm’s 
efforts to sell this type of farmer. 


As George Morche explains it: 


Custom Suburban Service 


It’s a Specialty of These Kansans 


complete farm shopping headquarters. 
The diversified $30,000 inventory 
covers substantial stocks of feed, hard- 
ware, posts, garden tools, seed, roof- 
ing, paints, and kindred products. 
The location on U. S. highways 24, 
40, and 73, a main traffic artery link- 
ing Kansas City with Denver, is high- 
ly advantageous. Livestock feeders tak- 
ing their products to market pass the 
store and a considerable number of 
them stop with empty trucks on the 
return trip to pick up feed. 
Physically, the firm holds its head 
high. The building is set back 75 feet 
from the thoroughfare, which provides 
parking space for 40 to 50 cars. There 
is parking space on both the sides and 
front of the building. A loading dock, 
built to permit loading at several lev- 
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large and small poultry raisers is pro- 
vided by the fact that 70 per cent of 
the total feed volume is retailed to 
this source. 

The hardware, paint, and farm sup- 
ply departments are under the sure- 
handed direction of George Morche. 
The farm service bureau operated by 
the firm is also his responsibility. Serv- 
ice to the customer is his watchword, 
whether it’s a suburbanite, with only 
25 chickens, or a livestock feeder, with 
300 head of cattle. 

The firm serves a diversified farm- 
ing territory. The farms range from 
10 to 2,000 acres and boast a wide 
assortment of feeding projects, includ- 
ing dairy, hogs, cattle, rabbits, and 
poultry. The majority of the operators 
are the progressive type, according to 


“You have to be alert and on your 
toes to get their business. The primary 
objective of our complete livestock 
service is to make the name of the 
State Avenue Mercantile Co. synony- 
mous with good feeding practices in 
this area. 

“How do we apply this sales phi- 
losophy? One way is to use figures 
which come from research by the feed 
industry. Consider the case of the 
farmer with a crib full of corn worth 
$1.50 bushel who is feeding hogs. If 
he is feeding without supplements, we 
show him that it requires 12 bushels 
of corn to put on 100 pounds of gain, 
or a total cost of $17.50 per 100-pound 
gain. Then we prove to him that by 
feeding supplements, he can add 100 
pounds of weight for only $10.50. 
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We've sold many a feeder by using just 
such figures,” Mr. Morche declared. 

If disease breaks out among poultry or 
livestock belonging to regular customers of 
the firm, it is standard procedure to help 
them plan treatment. If a customer doesn’t 
know what the trouble is, he is asked to 
describe the symptoms, and if Mr. Altman 
or George Morche can’t diagnose the dis- 
ease, they call a veterinarian, who works 
closely with the firm, or a remedy manu- 
facturer, for counsel. The firm stocks the 
complete line of Dr. Salsbury’s remedies 
and the Purina line of insecticides and 
remedies. 

Mr. Morche makes many farm calls in 
helping customers cope with disease. He 
vaccinates flocks of chickens ranging from 
“backyard” to the larger-sized poultry proj- 
ects running to 1,000 chickens. 

“We make a strenuous effort to correct 
a fault we feel many poultry raisers show,” 
Mr. Morche said. “That is the tendency to 
start out each year’s flock with good inten- 
tions as far as feeding and sanitation prac- 
tices are concerned but to weaken in their 
resolutions somewhere along the line. 

“Typical is the customer who decides his 
baby chicks can be taken off chick starter 
at seven weeks and put on grain. We try 
to show him that while the initial cost 
with such a practice is less, in the final ana- 
lysis, he will lose money. 

“We hold to basic good sense in advising 
poultry raisers,” he observed. “We attempt 
to impress on them the necessity for adopt- 
ing a good program and sticking to it until 
the hens are in the laying house. It isn’t the 
cost of the feed, we tell customers, it’s what 
it produces. We use one of our feminine 
poultry raisers as a shining example. She 
produces one dozen eggs for 23 cents and 
sells them at 54 cents, for a net return of 
135 per cent. We keep her telephone num- 
ber handy, and suggest that other raisers 
phone her and get her comments on our 
feed and the program she follows. 

“The fact that we stock almost every type 
of equipment required by poultry raisers, 
including founts, feeders, nests, litters, and 
brooders, is a boon to our poultry feed 
sales, too,” he added. 

There is a selection of eight brands of 
dog food at the firm. Both individual dog 
owners and kennel operators are numbered 
among the steady patrons of he 200-square- 
foot dog food department. Five kennel op- 
erators buy from 200 to 300 pounds of feed 
per visit. The individual owners, many who 
have canine pets, hunting dogs, and a few 
with show dogs, buy in quantities of 25 and 
50-pound sacks. Granules outsell the pellets, 
Mr. Altman noted. 

The accent is on tie-in selling. The chain 
reaction which is set off when a patron 
visits the store to make one purchase and 
has his attention diverted by other items he 
needs is an integral part of the business- 
building formula. 

The 50 by 100-foot wire, post field fenc- 
ing departments are favorite tarrying points 
of both the suburban resident and the farm 
trade. The 400-square-foot paint display, 
including two nationally-known lines, has 
strong appeal to both traffic types. 

“Eighty-five per cent of the paint sales 
are to farmers,” Mr. Altman pointed out. 
“Many of the new homes going up in this 


mushrooming residential section aren't en- 
tirely finished when the owners move in. 
So a certain amount of paint, plumbing 
fixtures, and related items are required to 
complete the homes. This factor not only 
adds to our profits but helps to introduce 
our business to a steady stream of newcom- 
ers to the area. 

“Most of the suburban residents are mem- 
bers of the ‘do-it-yourself’ set,” he ex- 
plained. “They are constantly building 
things, or making improvements around 
their homes. Services, such as our pipe-cut- 
ting department, have customer-winning in- 
fluence and introduce the store to people 
who eventually become customers of feed 
and other departments. 

“Many of our large hardware lines,” he 
added, “‘are in the short-profit classification, 
but we stock them because they bring in 
business.” 

Rabbit feed is another top sales producer. 
Rabbit raisers come from a 10-mile radius 
to patronize the store. One cogent reason is 
that the store is one of the few in the area 
to stock timothy hay, which is popular rab- 
bit fare. 

Both commercial raisers and hobbyists are 
included in the patronage. One commercial 
chinchilla breeder, whose breeding stock 
sells for between $1,000 and $1,500 a pair, 
patronizes the department. 

The firm relies on newspaper advertising, 
a spring-issued circular, and live demonstra- 
tions to keep the feed department well- 
centered in the public eye. Display ads in a 
weekly community newspaper spotlight start- 
er feed during the spring. Paints, hardware, 
roofing. and kindred lines all are pushed in 
season. 

The firm also uses copy under several 
headings in the classified section of the 
Kansas City Star. 

“Live displays have done more to sell 
feed than any other form of advertising,” 
Mr. Altman asserted. “Our ‘Colored Yolk’ 
promotion was an excellent conversation- 
generator. Half-a-dozen hens were fed feed 
to which color had been added. The colored 
yolks the hens laid caused a lot of comment 
and proved that what the chicken eats con- 
trols the texture of the egg yolk. 

“We kept a saucer handy on the counter 
so we cculd break the eggs as the hens laid 
them. It was a convincing demonstration 
with tremendous appeal.” 

Virtually a cash-and-carry business, the 
firm operates a small credit department ex- 
clusively for officials of large industrial firms 
in the area who operate large farms. A de- 
livery service is provided but customers 
aren't encouraged to use it. The firm makes 
deliveries up to a half-mile if the order is for 
100 pounds or more feed. A 35-cent charge 
is made for each stop. 

Individual satisfaction from the customer's 
ability to make profits from feeding pro- 
grams is the guiding principle of William 
C. Altman and his firm, State Avenue Mer- 
cantile Co. Around Kansas City, Kan., farm- 
ers and city folks like the way he conducts 
his business. 

OREGON MEETING 

The 1954 convention of the Oregon Feed 
& Seed Dealers association will be held 
March 19, officers of the group have an- 
nounced. ‘The meeting site will be Port- 
land’s Multnomah hotel. 


Prewar Farm Prices 
Unlikely to Return 


Any talk of a return to prewar farm 
prices of 1938 to 1940 is “simply silly,” in 
the opinion of L. J. Norton, agricultural 
economist at the University of Illinois. 

During the next five years, the farm 
price index should work within the range of 
225 to 280 per cent of 1910-1914, Mr. 
Norton believes. By comparison the lowest 
point since 1948, when primary postwar in- 
flation ended, was 235 in January, 1950, 
Mr. Norton noted. 

The economist based his prediction on 
two assumptions. First, Americans now have 
a permanently cheaper dollar as the result 


‘of the huge increase in money supply based 


on increases in public and private debts. 
Second, Mr. Norton said, there will be no 
further sustained inflation unless there is 
a major war. 

Mr. Norton stated that continuation of 
present farm price support programs did not 
enter into his forecast. In the long run, he 
said, farm prices will be determined by 
economic realities and not by government 
operations in the commodity markets. 


Eber a Headliner at 
Machinery Meeting 


Donald Eber, executive secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers, has been 
announced as one of the speakers for the 
annual meeting of the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers association, which 
will convene at Hotel Nicollet in Minne- 
apolis Feb. 15-17. 

In the preliminary convention program 
announced by Convention Chairman R. R. 
Strong of Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, technical and production engineering 
sessions are spotlighted as the features on 
the three-day program. They will be held 
the second day of the conference following 
a full day of association business and board 
meetings. 

The annual association dinner is sched- 
uled for the evening of Feb. 16, with the 
convention winding up with a “Status of 
the Industry” luncheon at noon the next 
day. Mr. Strong advised those planning to 
attend to contact the Hotel Nicollet for 
room reservations promptly. 


Juanita Farm Bought 
By Gooch Feed Mill 


Purchase of the famous Juanita farm at 
Manhattan, Kan., by Gooch Feed Mill Co. 
has been revealed by J. J. Vanier, president 
of the Salina, Kan., firm. The farm, owned 
by the late Dan D. Casement, became fa- 
mous for its top commercial Hereford herds, 
which were shown at livestock shows 
throughout the nation. 

“The farm will provide us a means for 
studying new and better ways of producing 
hogs, beef cattle, dairy cattle, and poultry 
and to put into actual practice new concepts 
of livestock and poultry production,” Mr. 
Vanier said. Sale of the property to Gooch 
was made through Jack Casement, son of 
the developer of the farm. 
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CAN DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 


_ AND TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 
HONEGGER 


BIG “H” FEEDS 


- Honeggers’ new “push button’’, electronically con- 
trolled feed mill at Fairbury, IIL, has been the talk of 

~. the industry and the marvel of the "farmers for hundreds 
of miles around. This mill was not built—it grew! It 

grew by making honest products and selling them 

for honest prices. It grew by working with friends and 
neighbors; by trying to understand their problems and 
help them make money. This mill and Honeggers’ 

aggressive merchandising program can help you DOUBLE 
—.- = : YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


~ 


This scientifically designed poultry house, developed 
on Honeggers’ 400 Acre Practical Test Farm, is a Sas — 
| tremendous money maker for Honegger dealers. 


ANS 


Patent rights are owned by Honeggers’ for the EXCLU- 
SIVE benefit of Honegger dealers. One dealer sold 

over $50,000.00 worth of houses during the first year. 

Here is extra money for the dealer in both house commissions 
and follow-up feed tonnage. It can help you DOUBLE 
YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 


yg Honeggers’ small farm hatchery has grown to become the nation’s largest 
> U. S. Certified Hatchery. This growth is in itself evidence of sound 

_ quality and honest service and that the Honegger Leghorns have made farmers 
more money than other breeds. Honegger Leghorns are proven money 

makers in the national Egg Laying Contests across the nation and in large commer- 
cial flocks everywhere. If you are going to build a successful feed busi- 

ness, then your farm customers MUST make money on your program. With 


this foundation is an opportunity for you to DOUBLE YOUR “FONNAGE 
and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


[| DID IT! 


“Although we have been in the feed business for 
only a short time, our increase in sales 
makes us glad that we decided to sell 
Honeggers! It’s an exciting business with a lot 
of enthusiasm generated by our hard-working 
Honegger district manager, by new 

products which we have the advantage of 
introducing first and by plenty of outstanding 
customer experiences. Sale of Honegger Leghorn 
chicks and the pre-built Honegger Poultry 
House has helped us increase Big “H” 

Feed tonnage here more than 500% over 

the same quarter last year!” 


Why not join up with a LEADER now? 
What we have done for others we can do 
for you. Some aggressive dealer will dou- 
ble his tonnage in your area with Hon- 
eggers’ Big H Feed Franchise. It might as 
weli be you. Honeggers are the only major 
fees company in America offering dealers 
this kind of a three-way protected ter- 
ritory franchise! 


EDDIE WILBURN 
W. K. Implement Co. 
opyright. i 
one WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 


-HONEGGERS og 4 
ILLINOIS * MANSFIELD, OHIO * ATHENS,GEORGIA 
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the Sparkplug Growth our feed 


> 


WHY 
TO YOU, MR. DEALER? 


Because METHIO-VITE is 
your BIG “PLUS”! 


MAsTer MIX Chick Starter and Chick 
Concentrate contain Methio-Vite, the exclusive Master 
Mix vitamin formula that has proved its ability to get 
better results year after year. It’s the one best way 
science has yet discovered to add the unidentified 
growth factors which known vitamins alone do mat 
provide . . . and it’s only found in Master Mix. 


Because you are 
selling RESULTS—not just feed 


You have the advantage of Methio-Vite plus all the needed 

vitamins, including B,2, antibiotics, blended proteins and trace 

minerals, in your feed. When you sell Master Mix Chick Starter 

or your own brand made with Master Mix Chick Concentrate, 

you’re selling your customer better feeding results, greater 

protection for his flock and higher profits. i 


. kes Turkeys, 
METHIO-VITE makes Turkeys assures YOUR PROFIT, too! 


Pigs and Calves grow, too <a 


Methio-Vite is the growth-promoting formula that sparks 
fast growth in all critical periods for chicks, poults, 
baby pigs and calves. Also important for sows during 
gestation and lactation. Promotes high hatchability, too. 


MASTER 


Satisfied feeders stay with Master Mix year after 
year because they know they are buying results, not 
claims or fancy bags. Master Mix Dealers enjoy steady, 
consistent growth. They’re helped by merchandising 
and feedlot selling as well as powerful promotions like 
our new Chick Starter program for 1954. Ask about it now. ? 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


Fort Wayne, Indiana « Memphis, Tennessee 
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This Tax Test May Aid You 


The Questions Are Thought-Provokers 


@ Will you pass your March 15 exam? of certified public accountants. 


Uncle Sam has a test in store for 
you — one that will flatten your pock- 
etbook if you flunk it. The examina- 
tion date is the “15th day of the third 
month after the close of your taxable 
year’—March 15 for most taxpayers 
because they use the calendar year. 

Your exam paper is the federal in- 
come tax form. To learn some facts 
which may help you pass, try your 
hand on these 10 questions. If you 
don’t get them all right, you are in 
danger of overpaying your taxes. 

This test is based on material from 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants, the national professional society 


Poultry Products Set 
Maryland Farm Pace 


Poultry products set the pace as the lead- 
ing contributor to the 1952 gross farm in- 
come in Maryland, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. i 

The broiler industry accounted for about 
65 per cent of the 7614 million dollars in 
cash receipts that were obtained from poul- 
try products in Maryland. Maryland's poul- 
try industry placed fourth nationally in 
pounds of broilers sold from farms in 1952. 

Following poultry products in the 1952 
gross income picture were dairy products 
and meat animals, vegetables, tobacco, feed 
crops, and greenhouse and nursery products. 


Bell in Foreign Post 
For Ag Department 


Edward J. Bell has been appointed di- 
rector of the Department of Agriculture’s 
program for expanding foreign markets for 
grains and grain products, according to an 
announcement by USDA. 

Mr. Bell, who has had 17 years’ experi- 
ence in the department, has been in charge 
of work of the Oregon wheat commission 
since 1947, an agency of the state directed 
at finding markets for grain products. Dur- 
ing that period, he has also served USDA 
on several commissions working on foreign 
marketing of grains. 

The new director, whose home is in 
Pendleton, Ore., was born in Kingsville, 
Md. He received a bachelor of science 
degree in agronomy from Montana State 
College in 1925 and a masters degree in 
agricultural economics from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1929. 
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Your wife did some work as a 

substitute teacher which brought 

less than $600. She wants a refund 
of the tax withheld from her pay. 

You should — 

a) Let her file a separate return 
to get her refund, then file 
your return claiming exemp- 
tions for both of you. 

b) Advise her to file a joint re- 
turn with you. 

c) Each file a separate return 
claiming one exemption. 


. You obtain three loans: the first to 


buy business supplies, the second 
to make repairs for a tenant, and 
the third to pay your son’s college 
tuition. You can deduct — 

a) The interest on the first loan. 
b) The interest on the first and 

second loans. 
c) The interest on all three loans. 


. You own several types of securi- 


ties. Which of the following is 

taxable? 

a) Stock dividend (common stock 
distributed to common stock- 
holders). 

b) Interest on state and municipal 
bonds. 

c) Interest on bonds of a tax-ex- 
empt educational institution. 


. You are the sole proprietor of your 


business. Your daughter worked 

for you part time and earned $595. 

She filed a return to get a refund 

of tax withheld from her wages. 

You can — 

a) Not take a deduction. 

b) Deduct her wages as a business 
expense and take a $600 ex- 
emption for her. 

c) Deduct her wages as a business 
expense, but not take the $600 
exemption. 


. Your inventory pricing method 


can be changed only — 

a) If you are on a calendar year 
basis. 

b) By permission of the treasury. 

c) Once during the life of your 
business. 


. You gave your church a corner lot 


for which you had paid $500. Its 


10. 


value at the time of your gift was 

$1,500. 

a) You must pay a capital gains 
tax on the $1,000 increase. 

b) You may claim a deduction of 
$500. 

c) You may claim a deduction of 
$1,500. 


. Which of these is not a require- 


ment in claiming the $600 exemp- 

tion for a dependent? 

a) The dependent must be a close 
relative as defined in the tax 
instructions. 

b) Must not have had $600 or 
more of income. 

c) Must not be claimed as an ex- 
emption by his or her spouse. 

d) Must be a citizen of the United 
States. 

e) Must have received more than 
half his or her support from 
you. 


. Your business is a partnership. 


Your partnership tax year — 

a) May be a fiscal year ending 
the last day of any month. 

b) Must be the same as your per- 
sonal tax year. 

c) Must be the calendar year. 


. You recently sold 25 shares of 


stock for a gain of $100. You had 

held these shares just under six 

months. You had no other “capi- 

tal” transactions. Your tax on this 

transaction — 

a) Is the same as for ordinary in- 
come. 

b) Cannot be more than the capi- 
tal gains ceiling of 26 per cent. 

c) Is based on 50 per cent of your 
capital gain. 

You have made a gift of stock to 

one of your children. If the divi- 

dends from this stock amount to 

less than $600 — 

a) The dividends must be report- 
ed, but no tax is imposed. 

b) They are taxed as capital gain. 


c) They do not deprive you of 
the dependency exemption for 


the child. 


(Turn the Page to 
Check Your Score) 
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In all these answers it is assumed that 
transactions are made in good faith and no 
special circumstances exist which would al- 
ter the effect. 

1—b) A joint return is best for husband 
and wife, except for unusual situ- 
ations, including some involving 
medical expenses and capital loss- 
es. It’s wise to figure the tax both 
ways before deciding. If your wife 
uses her exemption in a separate 
return, you are not allowed to 
claim it in yours. 

The interest on the first and sec- 
ond loans can be deducted as busi- 
ness expense. The interest on the 
third loan is a personal deduction, 
unless you use the standard de- 
duction. 

Certain types of organizations, 
such as religious and educational 
associations, are not required to 
pay tax, but you still must pay 
tax on interest received from their 
bonds. 

The wages are deductible if they 
are reasonable. The exemption is 
not lost, if she qualifies in all 
other respects, until her gross in- 
come reaches $600. 

Permission must be requested with- 
in the first 90 days of the year to 
be affected, except that application 
to change to LIFO (last-in, first- 
out) method may be filed with 
your return for the first year af- 
fected. 

Your deduction for a charitable 
contribution is the value of the 
gift at the time it is made. You 
are not considered to have rea- 
lized a taxable gain when you give 
away property that has increased 
in value. 

The dependent may be either a 
U. S. citizen or a resident of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico. 


2—c) 


3—c) 


4—b) 


5 —b) 


8—a) You establish your fiscal year 
when you file your first return 
after organizing your business. 


You may change it only with gov- 
ernment permission, requested at 
least 60 days before the proposed 
year-end date. 

But if you had held the stock 
beyond six months you would 
have had a long-term instead of 
short-term capital gain. You would 
have been taxed on only 50 per 
cent of the gain, and in no case 
wold the tax exceed 26 per cent 
of the gain. 

The dividends are income to the 
child, provided the gift is con- 
sidered genuine, and no return is 
required from anyone having less 
than $600 gross income. 


9 — a) 


10 —c) 


Separate Granaries, 
Use Is Recommended 


Storage of market wheat and feed grains 
in separate granaries is a highly desirable 
management practice in endeavoring to re- 
duce insect infestations, according to D. A. 
Wilbur, Kansas State College entomologist. 
Mr. Wilbur, who drew his conclusions after 


a four-year study of 700 grain bins on 150 
central Kansas farms, said moisture content 
of binned wheat and the nature of the stor- 
age facilities is no accurate indication of the 
extent of insect infestation in farm-stored 
wheat. 

“In some instances, wheat of high mois- 
ture content and stored in loosely-construct- 
ed granaries surrounded by an abundance 
of litter was found remarkably free of in- 
festation,” the Kansas State entomologist 
stated. “Conversely, dry wheat stored in 
tight graneries with apparently good sanita- 
tion was heavily infested.” 

In the Kansas study, 62 per cent of the 
granaries storing market wheat also stored 
one or more kinds of feed grains and ground 
feed in adjoining bins, Mr. Wilbur noted. 

Mr. Wilbur recommended that market 
wheat be separated entirely from feed grains, 
ground feeds, and seed grain; that feed 
grains be fumigated when market wheat is 
stored in the same granary; and that wheat 
not be stored in structures which also house 
animals. 


Work Underway With 
Feathers for Feed 


Chicken feathers that long have been 
discarded as waste refuse may yet find use 
in agriculture as feed and fertilizer. That's 
the sentiment of research men at the De- 
partment of Agriculture western laboratory 
at Albany, Calif. 

At Albany, feathers treated under a new- 
ly developed process yield a friable, easily- 
handled, stable meal, according to Dr. 
George W. Newell, Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege poultry marketing specialist. As a feed 
ingredient, the meal is high in arginine, one 
of the essential amino acids, Dr. Newell 
said. However, it is low in other amino 
acids, particularly lysine, the specialist 
added. 

As a fertilizer, the meal has 12 to 15 per 
cent total nitrogen, and a water-insoluble 
nitrogen activity well above that required 
of organic fertilizers. Dr. Newell pointed 
out that the feather meal also has condition- 
ing agent properties for inorganic fertilizer 
salts. 


Powers Is Promoted 
As Pfizer Official 


Elevation of John J. Powers Jr. to senior 
vice president and the election of two new 
vice presidents has been announced by 
John E. McKeen, president of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 

Elected vice presidents at Pfizer's Decem- 
ber board meeting were Jasper H. Kane 
and Thomas J. Winn. 

Mr. Powers has been a vice president and 
member of Pfizer's executive committee 
since 1951. Prior to that, he served as as- 
sistant to the president and secretary and 
director of the company. He joined Pfizer 
in 1941 as head of the legal department. 

Mr. Kane is a graduate of Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute and has been with Pfizer 
since 1918. He has held a series of im- 
portant company posts including director of 
bio-chemical research and production. His 


most recent post has been director of re- 
search and development. 

Mr. Winn is general manager of Pfizer's 
laboratories division. He joined Pfizer in 
1950 with a wide background of experience 
in the pharmaceutical field. He was elected 
to the board of directors in 1952. 


Purchasing Agents’ 
Group Is Organized 


The American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation has established a committee of pur- 
chasing agents to work on problems and 
procedures in the purchasing field, accord 
ing to J. D. Sykes, chairman of AFMA 
board of directors and a vice president of 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

The new committee, which will be headed 
by Erle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, will “confine its work to the methods 
and mechanics of purchasing and will avoid 
any activity which might affect free and 
competitive markets in any way,” Mr. Sykes 
said. 

He also noted that the committee will 
work with suppliers’ trade associations in 
an effort to effect more uniform trading 
rules. Large increases in bulk shipments 
have developed new problems on weights, 
size of shipments, and shipping time, Mr. 
Sykes added. He said the committee would 
also consider problems of variability in 
color and texture and uniformity of all 
factors of ingredients in common use today. 

The committee will be composed of 12 
members of the association, and the results 
of its work will be made available to pur- 
chasing agents of AFMA member compa- 
nies, Mr. Sykes said. 


Pfizer Hog Judging 
Topped by Badger 


A new set of golf clubs and a television 
set are high on the priority list of Leonard 
W. Beadle, vocational agricultural teacher, 
who captured the $5,000 first. prize in the 
national hog judging contest sponsored by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. Mr. 
Beadle won his prize at the live hog judg- 
ing contest last month in Chicago where 
10,000 participated for $20,000 in awards. 

Mr. Beadle, who teaches high school at 
Clinton, Wis., said most of the money would 
go toward buying things he and his wife 
have wanted around their house for years. 
Other items he mentioned were a new settee 
and a dishwasher. 

The money would also go toward helping 
his 21-year-old daughter, Mary Virginia, 
finish her education at Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee, where she is a junior, 
Mr. Beadle reported. 

One of Mr. Beadle’s students, Ronald 
Smith, 18-year-old farm boy from Tiffany, 
Wis., also won a first prize. He copped a 
$500 savings bond for his success in the 
junior division of the contest. 


DURBROW RESIGNS 
R. J. Durbow has resigned his position 
as president of Green Bay (Wis.) Flour & 
Feed, Inc., the firm has announced. Mr. 
Durbrow has entered the distribution field 
with an anhydrous ammonia company. 
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in your market! 


OUR feed profits grow only as your feed ton- 2. Borden's Technical Advisory Service will help 
nage grows! And, dairy and cattle feeds are you formulate feeds that produce .. . and, your 
tonnage feeds! costs need be no higher, may even be lower! 
Resolve now .. . right now . . . to make 1954 3. Borden's merchandising aids, created by feed 
your BIG YEAR, by building and selling better saints nace 
feeds, with Borden’s Feed Fortifiers, Technical Mail the coupon today! Find out how Borden’s 
Advisory Service and merchandising programs. Supplements and services can help build your 


i j ! 
1. Borden's CAVPRO and BOSPRO will give your tonnage bigger in 1954! 
calf and cattle feed program new nutritional 


power from natural sources! Vis =“ 
THE orden COMPANY 


Feed Supplements Department i 

Take the lead in poultry, hog and | 350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | 
specialty feeds, too. Call on Borden’s O Tell us what CAVPRO and BOSPRO can do for our calf and cattle | 

f program. 
13 other Natural Source feed supple- | (0 Tell us about your COMPLETE line of supplements for all. feeds. | 
ments to give you that all- | 
wutkit/o, important nutritional “edge.” I Name 

| Firm i 

| Address. | 


orden IS BASIC IN FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH. 
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Snap the Shutter 


It Means More 


By KENNETH C. OLSON 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


© A knack with a camera is proving to 
be a highly potent sales booster as 
well as a good will builder for Rock- 
ford Grain & Farm Supply Co. in 
Rockford, Ill., a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation located 70 miles west of Chi- 
cago. 

“Feeders like to drop into our office 
and view pictures of their cattle on our 
bulletin board,” declared Kenneth 
Comstock, owner-operator of the five- 
year-old feed firm. “It’s surprising how 
much satisfaction even a small snap- 
shot gives. We've been using a small 
inexpensive camera for the past two 
years now to go into the feeders’ pens 
and get pictures of their prize steers. 
Often, we get calls from farmers who 
have heard about our bulletin board 
and picture-taking sideline, asking us 
to drop out for a visit — with camera, 
of course.” 

Once on the premises, Mr. Com- 
stock explained, the snap of the shut- 
ter usually leads the conversation 
around to feeding and feeds. It’s then 
that the aggressive feed man makes his 
sales talks and usually comes up with 
a substantial order. 


“Three of my largest customers 
were brought into the Rockford Grain 
& Farm fold partly because of the pic- 
ture-taking angle,” Mr. Comstock re- 
lated. “Last year, 800 head of cattle 
belonging to Paul Bainbridge, William 
Matheson, and Charles Riley, three of 
the largest feeders in our area, were 
featured on a Chicago television show. 
We obtained publicity pictures and 
have used them on our bulletin board. 
The gesture was sincerely appreciated 
as was proved by consistently high feed 
sales to all three.” 

In 1952, Mr. Comstock said, his firm 
realized 10 times more business than 
it did when he took over the property 
in 1948. Then, the building he occu- 
pies was used as a bonded government 
seed warehouse. Last year, Rockford 
Grain & Farm realized $171,000 in 
feed trade, and grossed almost an equal 
amount in the grain it shipped for area 
farmers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC accomplish- 


ments of Kenneth Comstock, 


shown here, have helped boost 
both business volume and prof- 
its for his Rockford (Ill.) Grain 
& Farm Supply Co. An exterior 
view of the big plant and store 
is displayed above. . 


Ful-O-Pep feeds are the only com- 
mercially-prepared rations now sold by 
this northern Illinois firm. When Mr. 
Comstock first opened his doors for 
business in 1948, he carried five 
brands, but found the problems of in- 
ventory and accounting “too confus- 
ing and tedious. 


“You may not believe this, but feed 
dealers in our section of the state do 
a huge volume of business in steer 
feeds,” Mr. Comstock remarked. “Visi- 
tors to Rockford are surprised at the 
number of cattle feeders we have in 
these parts. It makes up by far the 
greater portion of our feed sales.” 


Figures fully support Mr. Com- 
stock’s statement. In 1952, in the midst 
of slumping cattle prices, Rockford 
Grain & Farm moved 800 tons of 
steer feed. In 1953, the feed man con- 
jectured, the total sales of steer feed 
would probably be greater. Supporting 
these sales, the firm sells about one 


carload each week of hog and poultry 
feeds. 


Kenneth Comstock’s start in the 
feeding business began long before 
1948. Prior to his purchase of his pres- 
ent firm he served as manager of sev- 
eral farms for William Barton, owner 
of the famous Big Bend farms of north- 


Profits for Illini Firm 


ern Illinois. Mr. Comstock took his 
education in the local public schools 
at Rockford. The 36-year-old feed 
dealer never regretted that he chose 
agriculture as his vocation. 


Mr. Comstock’s present business 
property includes a three-story, brick- 
faced structure with connecting eleva- 
tor. His buildings have a storage capa- 
city of 40,000 bushels of bagged feed 
and an equal amount for bulk grains. 
Two truck-high loading doors lead out 
of the warehouse and serve adequately 
for movement of inventory. 


In his plant, Mr. Comstock has a 
two-ton Sprout-Waldron mixer in- 
stalled new at the time Rockford 
Grain & Farm Supply started business. 
The firm also utilizes a cleaner and 
contemplates adding another mixer 
next spring to facilitate manufacture 
of its own brand of feed. 

“We certainly can’t complain about 
rail service,” Mr. Comstock comment- 
ed. “Here in Rockford, where the city 
economy is geared to heavy industry, 
the railroads are important. We have 
four serving us on spurs right behind 
our plant — the North Western, IIli- 
nois Central, Burlington, and Milwau- 
kee Road.” 

Delivery is an extremely important 
part of any Illinois feed dealer's opera- 
tion, Mr. Comstock pointed out. The 
state assesses high annual fees for op- 
eration of heavy-duty rolling stock, 
and few farmers can afford to operate 
their own unless they can find busi- 
ness off the farm to maintain the cost 
of operation. 


“On two of our trucks we paid over 
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FOR POULTRY AND SWINE FEEDS 


here’s the 
combination 
antibiotic ! 


FOR CONSISTENT, OUTSTANDING GROWTH RESPONSE! 


| amie Penbac—outstanding combination antibiotic feed supple- 
ment composed of both penicillin and bacitracin. Here’s the 
combination that gives more consistent feeding results than any 
known single antibiotic. Available in two types—with 1 gram of 
l-ephenamine penicillin plus 5 grams of bacitracin, and with 2 
grams of procaine penicillin plus 5 grams of bacitracin. 
Whichever type you prefer, these are the combinations for con- 
sistent results, definite response, better feed efficiency. Penbac 

is extremely economical, too. It can be used, with flexibility, 
2 in combination with any or all of the other antibiotics. 
Compare Penbac with all other antibiotics on the market. Check 
its low cost and consistent results. The most exacting feed manu- 
facturer will find nothing better—for quality, economy, efficiency, 
and flexibility. Give your poultry and swine formulas the one-two 
punch of unexcelled Penbac performance. 

Write for your copy of the Penbac Data Sheet and for samples. 
Animal Nutrition Division, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DIVISION 


esc QUALITY INGREDIENTS FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY 


N 


RIBOFLAVIN, CHOLINE, NIACIN, Bio °¢ BUTYL FERMENTATION SOLUBLES + BACITRACIN & PENICILLIN 
ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS * BACIGRO IMPLANTATION PELLETS *© CANE FEEDING MOLASSES 
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SULMET is always BIG NEWS! This famous sulfa drug —so out- 
standingly effective for the control of many diseases in cattle, swine, 
horses, sheep, poultry and small animals—continues to roll up profits 
for dealers! Make sure your supply is adequate to meet demand. 


Check it! AND PUT UP COUNTER DISPLAYS! 


Animal Industry Section 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza Cyanamid copay New York 20, N. Y. 


SULMET 
is effective in 


Many acute Bacterial 
Diseases and Coccidiosis 
lin farm animals and 
poultry), Acute Mastitis, 
Bacillary Enteritis, Calf 
Diphtheria, Coryza, Foot 
Rot, Acute Fow! Cholera, 
Infectious Calf Scours, 
Metritis, Navel fil, 
Pasteurella Mastitis (Blue 
Bag), Pink Eye (secondary 
infection), Pneumonia and 
Shipping Fever, Pullorum 
Disease lin baby 

chicks), Strangles 
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$800 tax last year,” Mr. Comstock stated. 
“That's a pretty heavy bite for the farmer 
who uses his trucks only on the farm. As a 
result, delivery of feed is one of the most 
important parts of our operation. We'd 
have a hard time meeting competition if 
we couldn't maintain speedy delivery.” 

Rockford Grain & Farm uses four trucks 
to service its customers. Two are of two-ton 
capacity and the others are a one-tonner 
and a half-ton panel. 

“We tried to maintain regular delivery 
routes, but it just didn’t work out,” Mr. 
Comstock asserted. ‘““Maybe it failed because 
so many of our sales are delivered. You 
hardly have time to establish delivery routes 
when the greater per cent of your customers 
want their feed delivered promptly to the 
farm.” 

‘Deliveries follow on-the-farm sales by two 
days, Mr. Comstock said. Three of the 
trucks are used for general delivery pur- 
poses, while the fourth is held in “ready 
reserve.” In addition, the company has one 
service car used by the salesmen and Mr. 
Comstock himself. 

Delivery charges are included in the 
price of the feed, with corresponding de- 
ductions made for orders picked up at the 
warehouse. 

Two salesmen make trips five days a week 
into the country to secure orders. They are 
John Paul and “Doc” Woodruff. The firm 
services a 15-mile radius. 

“Next to on-the-farm visits by our sales- 
men and delivery facilities, the good old 
telephone is probably the most important 
tool in our business,” Mr. Comstock noted. 
“From seven to nine in the morning, none 
of us has enough hands or ears. Three 
phones are ringing all the time.” 

About 45 per cent of Rockford Grain 
€& Farm’s business is conducted over the 
telephone, the feed man said. 

Besides his two salesmen, Mr. Comstock 
has a bookkeeper, Mrs. E. M. Kitzmiller, 
plus six other plant employes. 

“Last year we handled about $90,000 
worth of field seed, too,” Mr. Comstock 
remarked. “On a recent trip to Minneapolis, 
our seed supplier—Northrup, King—told 
me that in 1952 we had done the largest 
volume of seed business of any firm in this 
area.” 

In addition to its seed sideline, Rockford 
Grain & Farm handles minor amounts of 
Riverdale wheat sprays, Hudson and James- 
way barn and farm equipment, plus lines 
of insecticides and medicines. 

In 1952, the firm also moved 1,600 tons 
of Royster fertilizer. 

“After we remodel and move our office 
and displayroom to the opposite side of the 
plant next year, we'll have more room for 
sidelines,” Mr. Comstock noted. “Presently, 
we have all we can do to find room for our 
regular feed supplies.” 

Extension of credit is a necessary part of 
any feed man’s business, Mr. Comstock be- 
lieves. Subject to periodic marketings and 
fluctuations in market prices, the farmer and 
feeder can hardly be expected to meet his 
obligations on a strict 30-day basis, he 
reasons. 

At Rockford Grain €& Farm, customers 
are divided about 60 per cent to 40 per cent 
in favor of cash. Discounts of two per cent 
are granted on cash sales along with dis- 
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counts for off-car pick-ups. 

“Ten-day payments we consider as cash,” 
the feed dealer confided. “We have many 
small accounts that are very important along 
this line. Without them we'd be in hot water 
each month. 

“Credit, however, still remains our biggest 
headache. It’s hard to know what to do in 
certain situations. Principally, we've found 
most of our customers cooperate in the mat- 
ter of meeting payments. Naturally, we get 
a bad egg now and then along with the 
good. But a little talk with a delinquent 
account usually straightens the matter out. 
Nevertheless, we are considering the use of 
notes in our operation next year,” Mr. 


Comstock added. 


A special cattle feeders’ gathering helped 
Rockford Grain & Farm Supply capture the 
area farm spotlight during 1953. Farmers 
were entertained at a dinner served by a 
church circle, and Mr. Comstock guided 
those attending on a tour of prominent 
cattle farms in the area to view four different 
methods of feeding. Another program along 
the same lines is being planned for 1954, 
Mr. Comstock said. 

In addition, the firm goes out of its way 
to take area feeders on trips to the Quaker 
Oats experimental farm at Barrington about 
six times each year. Those attending are 
usually encouraged to attend Quaker Oats’ 
feeding and management schools, too. 


Displays are employed at the Trask 
Bridge picnic each year, “the biggest farm 
picnic in the world, as Life magazine called 
it,” Mr. Comstock pointed out. Booths are 
also taken at the area 4-H fair and the 
Winnebago county fair. The firm has not 
used newspaper advertising in any substan- 
tial volume, but stuffs monthly statements 
with feed promotional material. 

Promotion and good will are two intan- 
gible qualities without which a feed business 
cannot succeed, Kenneth Comstock believes. 
And this aggressive, young feed merchant 
is applying the philosophy in his relations 
with farmers. 

Armed with an inexpensive camera and 
plenty of film, he’s proving the graphic arts 
have their place in the continuing growth 
of Rockford Grain & Farm Supply Co. in 
Rockford, Ill. 


Johnson’s of lowa Is 
Now in Its 26th Year 


Business anniversaries for independent 
feed retailers and hatcherymen seldom re- 
ceive the attention accorded to Johnson’s 
Hatcheries, Inc., West Branch, Iowa. When 
Henry and Emma Johnson celebrated their 
25th year in the hatchery and feed trade 
last month with an open house, the West 
Branch Times made sure the community 
knew about it. 

A banner headline across the front page 
announced “Johnson’s Celebrates 25th An- 
niversary,” and the story read out of two 
columns to hail their success in the hatchery 
and feed business. The Johnsons, who start- 
ed their enterprise in 1928 with a small 
hatching operation on a farm near West 
Branch, now claim titles to a 100,000-egg 
hatchery, bustling feed store, poultry serv- 
ice, and a locker plant. 


Carrying out the theme of the special 
“Johnson edition,” the weekly newspaper 
printed an eight-page “Johnson anniversary 
supplement,” carrying the messages of con- 


gratulations from business firms within 
West Branch as well as the state and nation- 
al industry. 

Johnson’s open house, at which represen- 
tatives of their feed and hatchery suppliers 
were on hand, was held at the newly-re- 
modeled office building of the growing 
firm. Silver dollars were given to every 
25th registrant along with many door prizes 
and free lunches. 


Salt Aids Emergency 
Type Beef Rations 


Cattle raisers looking for ways to save 
labor in feeding cottonseed meal to range 
cattle this winter can safely mix the feed 
with salt, according to Dr. W. G. Kirk of 
the University of Florida cattle range sta- 
tion. 

Dr. Kirk pointed out that the procedure 
is safe so long as the cattle have access to 
plenty of water and forage. The salt won't 
harm the animals as long as they get all 
the essential nutrients, he said. A very im- 
portant advantage in self-feeding cottonseed © 
meal-salt mixtures is that it allows all the 
cattle to get feed. 

When such a mixture is fed, Dr. Kirk ad- 
vised, water should not be more than a half 
mile away. He also recommended putting 
a complete mineral in the mixture to replace 
part of the salt. Dr. Kirk said that cattle 
should be checked frequently to gauge the 
intake of the mixture. He said the amount 
of salt might have to be altered from month 
to month to meet changing feed conditions 
in the pasture. 


Drought Aid Picture 
Discussed by Benson 


It is unlikely that cottonseed meal and 
oats can continue to be offered in the 
drought feed program, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson has reported in a summary 
statement of USDA's role in drought re- 
lief to stricken farmers. 

Secretary Benson, reviewing USDA's 
emergency measures, said that county 
drought committees have approved farmer 
requests for more than 1,200,000 tons of 
feed from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks. 
Of that total, 574,000 tons consisted of 
cottonseed meal, practically eliminating 
CCC stocks. CCC's holdings of oats have 
been exhausted in supplying the 238,000 
tons ordered for the drought areas, he said. 

The secretary assured farmers that USDA 
will try to fill any orders which have been 
approved prior to Dec. 10. Corn at $1 a 
bushel and wheat at $1.10 a bushel will 
continue to be offered to eligible farmers, 
Mr. Benson said. 

Mr. Benson was encouraged by weather 
reports from the drought area. He said 
reports indicate that pasture conditions have 
improved greatly in some areas, and pros- 
pects are much better for small grain 
crops which are already furnishing con- 
siderable feed for livestock. 
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how to 


program your business and 
keep your brand ahead of competition... 


How do some feed manufacturers, with no 
more people or facilities than you have, con- 
sistently manage to keep their feeds up to 
date, always a step ahead of the crowd? 

They have the same knotty problems as you 
have—keeping informed about new nutritional 
discoveries, evaluating and applying current 
research data, constantly making vital decisions 
on formulas and fortification matters, working 
amid the confusion of numerous conflicting 
claims and recommendations of “experts”, and 
solving countless related problems, each of 
which requires informed judgment in a highly 
specialized field. 

How do they do it? The answer is simple— 
and its no secret. They program their business. 


& 


Dawe’s Laboratories offers you a systematic 
plan of keeping your feeds up to date through 
the use of Vitamelk. Dawe’s specialists work 
with you every step of the way—from over-all 
planning of a complete nutritional program 
for your exclusive use, to such day-to-day jobs 
as laboratory analysis of ingredients and the 


preparation of registration tags. Their interest 
and assistance are continuous and without extra 
cost. In effect, you add the staff and facilities 
of one of the world’s foremost nutritional 
organizations to your own business! 

Take advantage of these essential services 
by fortifying your feeds with Dawe’s Vitamelk. 
This modern, comprehensive fortifier gives 
you the additional benefits of complete, single 
package fortification ...simplifies buying, stor 


ing and manufacturing . . . assures up-to-date, 
practical fortification for each class of livestock 
and poultry feed. 

xk * 


Let Dawe’s explain in detail how you can 
program your business the Vitamelk way and 
keep your brand ahead of competition. Com- 
plete information about the Vitamelk Program 
sent free on request. 

Write Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 South 
Richmond Street, Dept. FB-14, Chicago 32, 
Illinois. 

Distributors for Belgium: Comptoir Anversois 
d’Importation, “COMANIMA” 13, Courte rue 
des Claires, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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Burke on Business: 


and Taxes 


@ Drought conditions in various parts of 
the country during 1953 will enable many 
taxpayers to claim substantial tax reductions. 
Farmers and livestock raisers have suffered 
the greatest losses, but home owners and 
other taxpayers hit by the water shortage 
will also have problems and allowable de- 
ductions. 


Farmers and livestock raisers have, of 
course, suffered greatly reduced receipts 
from sales of farm produce or livestock be- 
cause of the drought. It may happen that 
these receipts will be less than the operating 
expenses. If this is true, the taxpayer will 
show a loss for the year. This loss, the ex- 
cess of expenses over receipts, may be ap- 
plied to reduce income from other sources 
such as rent income, interest, dividends, etc. 
This loss is deductible under section 23 (E) 
(1) of the internal revenue code as a loss 
incurred in trade or business. It is reported 
in schedule C of page 2, form 1040 U. S. 
individual income tax return. 


If the loss is greater than income from 
other sources, the unused portion of the loss 
not used in 1953 can be carried back to re- 
duce 1952 income. If there is still a loss, it 
can be carried forward for five years begin- 
ning with 1954. 

First, let us analyze what happens when 
the taxpayer carries back the loss to 1952. 
If, for example, the operating loss for 1953 
is $5,000 and the taxpayer's net taxable in- 
come for 1952 was $15,000, then the 1952 
income would be recomputed on the basis 
of $10,000. The taxpayer would be allowed 
a refund based upon this recomputation. He 
would arrive at this refund by showing tax- 
es paid on the original 1952 return on 
$15,000. He would then show amount of 
tax due on $10,000 and subtract one from 
the other. If his loss was greater than his 
1952 taxable income, he would be entitled 
to a complete refund and of course the 
unused loss could be applied against future 
income. 

Drought conditions may have compelled 
farmers and livestock raisers to dispose of 
livestock at a loss or may have resulted in 
the death of livestock for lack of pasturage 
or water. For a cash basis farmer, such a 
sale or death will not of itself result in a 
loss, for tax purposes, unless the animal was 
purchased. The loss in case of a sale would 
be the difference between the cost and the 
sales proceeds. If the animal died as a re- 
sult of the drought, the loss would be simply 
the animal’s cost. You must remember, in 
the case of raised livestock, the cost of rais- 
ing the animal has already been deducted 
as a business expense. Therefore, the forced 
sale or death of the animal cannot result in 
a deductible loss. For an accrual basis tax- 
payer, the forced sale or death of inven- 
toried livestock will not result in a deduc- 
tible loss regardless of whether the animal 
were purchased or raised. 

This does not mean the accrual basis tax- 
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payer is discriminated against. He is getting 
his deduction. His loss is reflected in the 
reduced value of the over-all inventory at 
the end of the year. Anything that is not on 
hand at the end of the year is added to the 
cost of goods sold. This increased expense 
reduces profit. 


In the case of draft breeding or dairy 
livestock held for 12 months or more, spe- 
cial treatment is allowed under section 117 
(J) of the internal revenue code. This sec- 
tion of the law provided that losses would 
have to be aggregated with the gains (if 
there were any) from sales of such animals. 
In the event there are gains or losses from 
other section 117 (J) transactions (casualty 
losses, etc.) these also must be taken into 
consideration. If all these transactions re- 
sult in a net loss, this loss will be treated 
as an ordinary loss and the full amount can 
be used to reduce other income. If there is 
a net gain, it is treated as a capital gain. 
This capital gain, which is a long term 
gain, is then handled like any other capital 
gain in schedule D, form 1040 in part 1 
(capital assets). The net loss is reported in 
part 2 (property other than capital assets) 
of schedule D. 

What happens when drought causes the 
death of draft breeding or dairy livestock? 

Will the loss, that is the cost of the ani- 
mal less depreciation taken, constitute a 
regular loss or a section 117 (J) loss? 

It should be treated as a section 117 (J) 
loss because this section applies to involun- 
tary conversions as well as sales and ex- 
changes. The internal revenue bureau has 
ruled that death of livestock by a destruc- 
tive force, such as lightning, is an involun- 
tary conversion. Since death by drought 
would also be death from a destructive force 
it will fall into the same category. 

If the death of the animal is the result of 
natural causes, such as old age or sickness, 
the loss would be an ordinary loss fully de- 
ductible under section 23 (E) (1) of the 
code. This deduction would be claimed on 
line 8, page 1, of form 1040F or in line 15, 
schedule C, form 1040. 

What happens if a farmer has no other 
income against which he can offset his sec- 
tion 117 (J) losses from the sale or death 
from drought of draft breeding or dairy 
livestock? The question naturally arises— 
may such losses be included as part of a 
net operating loss and carried over or back 
to other years? 

The right to include a deduction in a 
net operating loss depends upon whether 
that loss is attributable to the operation of 
a trade or business. Loss from sale of such 
livestock would fall within this category. 
This type of loss is different from a loss re- 
sulting from the liquidation sale of business 


assets, which have consistently been held 
not to be attributable to the operation of a 
business. Where the animal dies as a result 
of the drought, there would certainly be no 
doubt that the loss could be included in 
computing a net operating loss. The net 
operating loss statute permits the inclusion 
of casualty losses irrespective of whether 
they are attributable to the operation of a 
business. 

Let us consider the folowing example: 

Mr. Jones, who is on the cash basis, op- 


GERALD BURKE 

How did drought affect you? 
erates a farm in Missouri. During 1953 his 
farm expenses for feed, supplies, fertilizer, 
etc., were $5,000. Because of drought con- 
ditions many of his crops were destroyed. 
His entire income from the sale of crops 
was $1,000. Shortage of water and pas- 
turage compelled him to sell feeder live- 
stock at greatly reduced prices which yield- 
ed a total of only $1,500. Because of the 
drought he sold 10 dairy cows instead of the 
two he would have ordinarily sold. These 
cows had been purchased more than one 
year prior to sale and their depreciated cost 
is $2,000. He sells them for $500. Here is 
how the taxpayer computes his losses for 
tax purposes —- 


Sale of crops $1,000.00 
Sale of feeder livestock 1,500.00 
Total sales 2,500.00 
Farm expenses 5,000.00 
Net operating loss 2,500.00 
Sale of dairy herd cows 500.00 
Depreciated cost of cows 2,000.00 
Loss on sale of cows $1,500.00 


His operating loss of $2,500 plus his 
(117 (J) ) loss on the cows of $1,500 gives 
him total losses of $4,000. He can apply 
this $4,000 loss against other income or in- 
clude it in his net operating loss if he has 
no other income. 


Perhaps the hardest thing for the farmer 
to understand is that destruction of crops 
or other farm produce or reduction of pro- 
ceeds from the sale of such crops, because 
of the drought, will not in itself result in a 
deductible loss. This is true no matter how 
drastically the farmer's receipts may have 
been reduced. Anything that the farmer 
could claim as a loss with respect to the 
crops would have already been deducted 
as the cost of raising the crops. No deduc- 
tion is allowable because of loss of antici- 
pated income. The farmer cannot treat as a 
deductible loss the income he might have 
received had it not been for the drought. If 
the farmer had crop insurance, income re- 
ceived from this source would be treated 
the same as income from the sale of the 
crops. 


Feed Control Aids You 


Ethical Tradesmen Welcome It 


@ In a comparatively short span of 
years this industry nationally has 
achieved the distinction of grossing 
approximately one billion dollars an- 
nually. Not only has it reached the 
heights in a financial way, but many 
of its members have their own re- 
search farms and laboratories. Too, 
many of the recognized scientific and 
chemical industries have pointed their 
research toward the new market cre- 
ated by the demand for mixed feeds. 

In a small way the state control offi- 
cials would like to take some credit for 
this remarkable progress by the pro- 
tection they afforded the legitimate 
manufacturer from those unscrupulous 
individuals who would cheapen the 
industry and weaken public confi- 
dence. 

Apparently none of the nutritional 
principles which are taken for granted 
today were so much as dreamed of 
25 years ago. Even the foremost au- 
thorities in research then had no idea 
of the possibilities to be accomplished. 
You will recall that Dr. Sanford in 
one of his experiments demonstrated 
the average weight of birds on formu- 
las in 1927, 1942, and 1952. The aver- 
age weight at eight weeks was 2.35 
pounds in 1952, against 1.24 pounds 
in 1927. Feed cost per pound of gain 
in 1952 was 10 cents compared to 13 
cents in 1927. This type of dollars-and- 
cents demonstration precludes rebuttal 
from the critics of the proved formula 
feeds being offered for sale by repu- 
table companies today. 

We are attempting to perfect our 
techniques so that accuracy will be as- 
sured on all existing analyses and to 
expand our research to join the many 
laboratories throughout the land in 
developing new methods. We shall, 
therefore, benefit the manufacturers 
and distributors by assuring them of 
fair enforcement and furnish the pur- 
chaser more adequate information to 
assist in his evaluation of the various 
products. 

One of the many problems con- 
fronting the feed manufacturer today 
is that of labeling his products. With 
the assistance of the American Feed 


By JOHN L. MONAGHAN 
State of Kansas 


Manufacturers association, the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials has framed uniform rules and 
regulations to serve as an administra- 
tive guide to the states and to assist 
feed manufacturers in designing labels 
which will be acceptable to control 
officials and not tend to mislead the 
prospective purchaser. 

In our experience we have observed 
four important labeling irregularities: 
the emphasis in the brand name of 
one ingredient to the exclusion of the 
others; deviation from official defini- 
tions on ingredient designations; quali- 
fying ingredient terms with descriptive 
words or phrases; and failure to show 
indications, directions, and warnings 
on medicated feed labels. When these 
discrepancies appear on labels, they 
may cause the control official to deny 
registration of the product, thus ren- 
dering the feed unsalable. Such action 
may cause the manufacturer financial 
loss and delay in marketing until com- 
pliance with legal requirements can be 
met. 

We quote AAFCO regulations on 
brand names: 

“The name of a brand must not 
tend to mislead the purchaser with re- 
spect to any quality of the feed. If the 
brand name indicates that the feed is 
made for a specific use, the character 
of the feed must conform therewith. 
A mixture labeled dairy feed, for ex- 
ample, must be adapted for that pur- 
pose. 

“A brand name may not be derived 


Cooperation 


. .. between feed manufacturers and 
control officials has made possible 
great strides in better service to the 
farmer and the nation. That theme 
was stressed by the Kansas feed con- 
trol chief when he spoke this week 
before his state’s formula feed con- 
ference. This is an abstract of his talk. 


from one or more ingredients of a mix- 
ture. A distinctive name shall not be 
one representing any component of a 
mixture.” 

This is relatively concise, yet we are 
forever receiving labels for molasses 
cattle feed, sugared pig starter, or per- 
haps a clever attempt to stress high 
vitamin or mineral content. 

Much research by investigators, spe- 
cialists in their field, is devoted to pro- 
curing the appropriate term which 
most correctly describes the process- 
ing and characteristics of a particular 
commodity. The product is given ten- 
tative status until its stability as to 
utility and designation is assured. Only 
then is the definition made official. 
This procedure is followed prinicipal- 
ly for the sake of uniformity and to 
avoid the chaotic situation which 
would surely arise if each manufactur- 
er were permitted to use his own in- 
gredient term. 


We had thought everyone realized 
the label was not an advertising medi- 
um, but we still note such descriptive 
terms in the ingredient statement as 
“high lactic,” “special processed,” 
“fresh,” “high protein,” “(600D- 
4,000A).” 

The “window of the feed sack,” as 
the label is sometimes called, can be 
badly defaced by such misleading 
terms. 


In reviewing labels for medicated 
feeds, one finds a myriad of designs. 
The regulations are intended to pro- 
vide the consumer with full informa- 
tion, especially as to the active drug 
used and the purpose for which it is 
intended. These products must be la- 
beled to show indications for use and 
warnings against misuse. Therefore, 
prominence should be given the drug 
in the brand name followed by indica- 
tions with the active drug shown sepa- 
rate from the other ingredients. For 
example, Nitrophenide mix incorpo- 
rated in Doe’s chick starter, for the 
prevention of coccidiosis; active drug 
ingredient, Nitrophenide, to be fol- 
lowed by directions and warnings. All 
so-called medicated feed should follow 
this form of label. 
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Build PIG STARTER Sales This Spring 
TIE IN WITH THE 


TEST 


One of Your Pig Starter Customers May Win $5,000 Cash 


Here’s what Pfizer is doing to build your pig starter 
business . . . offering 409 big cash and savings bond 
prizes in the Second Annual $20,000 HOG JUDG- 
ING CONTEST. 


What it is. The $20,000 HOG JUDGING CON- 

TEST is Pfizer’s own promotion to build pig 
starter sales for feed manufacturers and dealers by 
encouraging hog raisers to feed a good quality pig 
starter containing Terramycin. 


How your customers hear about it. Starting 
February 1, Pfizer is announcing the $20,000 
HOG JUDGING CONTEST with hard-hitting 
advertisements in FARM JOURNAL, 228 Farm 
Magazines and on leading Corn Belt radio stations. 


What your customers do. To enter the contest, 

hog raisers must come in your store to pick up 
entry blanks. Each entry in the contest must be 
accompanied by the analysis tag from a bag of pig 
starter. Remember, each entrant must buy pig 
starter to enter the $20,000 HOG JUDGING 
CONTEST. 


How you tie in. Your feed supplier has Free 
Contest Kits for you containing entry blanks, 
free newspaper mats, radio commercials and win- 
dow display banners. 
Use Pfizer’s $20,000 HOG JUDGING CON- 
TEST as a talking point to close new pig starter 
sales this spring. 


Feed Dealers, Win a 1954 Ford Victoria 
CONTEST 


Pfizer BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


in Pfizer’s special 


Win a new 1954 Ford Victoria or one of 
150 other valuable prizes for picking the 
best market hogs from photos in Pfizer’s 
Dealer Contest. Ask your Feed Salesman 
for your entry blank in the Feed Dealer’s 
Hog Judging Contest. But hurry! This 
contest closes April 1, 1954. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


1500 16th Street 
San Francisco 3, California 


Headquarters for Antibiotics and Vitamins for Animal Health and Nutrition 
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Association Histories 


Golden State Goals 


@ Just as the majority of trade associations 
are formed to fill an industry need, the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers as- 
sociation was organized to represent the 
interest of state feed men in the legislature. 

CHG&FDA was established in Decem- 
ber of 1924, with Henry Turner elected as 
the first president and Gail McDowell as 
vice president. Arlo Turner served as sec- 
retary until I. J. (Jack) Stromnes was ap- 
pointed as the first full-time professional 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Stromnes served in 
this capacity until June of 1953. Of the 
original 1924 board of directors composed 
of Henry G. Turner, Gail McDowell, C. E. 
Berringer, George W. Furman, L. V. Kor- 
bel, David Macalay, A. W. Scott, and W. E. 
Starr, two have retired, four are dead, and 
two remain active in the business. 

Henry Turner, the first president, was a 
pioneer in the alfalfa hay business in north- 
ern California. He was affectionately known 
as the “grand old man.” 

Gail McDowell, the first vice president 
and later president of the association, also 
was active in the early hay trade in southern 
California. 

H. M. Maddaford, the second president, 
was active in developing the original Alfalfa 
Producers association of California. 

A. W. Scott, the third president of our 
association, was perhaps the best-known 
hay man-in California; in fact, on the Pacific 
coast. He operated the Scott, Wagner & 
Miller Hay Co. of San Francisco in the hey- 
day of the horse-drawn delivery truck, the 
fancy surrey, and the clanging horse-drawn 
fire engine, to say nothing of the U. S. 
army cavalry, all of which made the hay 
business of prime importance. 

The above facts emphasize the importance 
of hay 25 to 30 years ago and obviously ac- 
count for the reason the word hay had the 
place of prominence in the title of our 
state association. 

As the years passed with grain and mixed 
feeds becoming more in use, it was only 
natural than in more recent years the lead- 
ership in the association work has been in 
the hands of the grain and formula feed 
groups. 

From the original membership of 150, 
the association has enjoyed a steady growth 
trend, reaching a peak in 1952 with a total 
of 575 members. While in some sections of 
the country it might seem unusual, the 
California organization is composed of both 
independent and cooperative feed, hay, and 
grain firms. They have often worked to- 
gether on projects, such as fish meal and 
meat scrap standards, which have benefited 
the entire state industry. 

Since the beginning, the association mem- 
bers believed that in a large state like Cali- 
fornia it was important for the life and 
development of the association that they 
should have an annual meeting, not only 
for election of officers and directors but to 
bring the members together for the develop- 
ment of a better personal equation. This 
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By DICK SMITH 
Andersen-Smith Milling Co. 


has been accomplished with the associa- 
tion’s annual convention, held in alternating 
years in northern and southern California. 

The annual meeting in latter years has 
been augmented by regional meetings held 
throughout the state at fairly frequent in- 
tervals where matters of more local interest 
to those present are discussed. 

In work on industry problems the asso- 
ciation played an important role in the estab- 
lishment of the California feed law and also 


I. J. (Jack) Stromnes 


contributed to other regulatory laws on 
seed, fertilizer, and storage. Over the years 
the feed law might be considered as one of 
the most important legislative steps taken 
by the California trade since it removed the 
temptation to make unsubstantiated ingre- 
dient claims, which has resulted in better 
products and higher industry standards of 
competition. 

The war years with OPA found the asso- 
ciation digesting and disseminating informa- 
tion on price controls and ingredient allot- 
ments. Severe shortages occurred here on 
the coast as elsewhere, and the organization 
worked continually on the problems of sup- 
ply, allocation, and transportation. With the 
Korean situation and the accompanying 
OPS regulations, CHG&FDA again entered 
the picture as a buffer between the trade 
and the several district and state control 
offices. 

With the close of the war years and the 
announcements of new feeding ingredients 
in the antibiotic field, the association in co- 
operation with the University of California 
began the annual animal industry confer- 
ence—two-day nutrition schools designed 
to acquaint members with the new feed in- 
gredients and feeding techniques. The 1953 
conference was held in Yosemite National 
Park and marked the sixth successful dealer 
school. 

Though only a few officers have been 
mentioned in this report, the association 
was created and developed under the per- 
sonal care of hundreds of individual feed 
men who believe that the industry can al- 
ways be improved, and who have unselfish- 
ly given their time and effort to the associa- 
tion in behalf of the entire state feed trade. 


The present officers carrying on this 
tradition are: H. V. Nootbaar, president: 
R. A. Harelson, vice president; and Direc- 
tors Bruce Bell, M. R. Morgan, Frank Vi- 
ault Jr., W. O. Manwaring, C. A. Pilegard, 
Samuel S. Nisson, Terry Coonan, Vincent 


P. Finigan, and W. R. Arends. 


Triple-10 Treatment 
Cited for Midwest 


A combination fertilizer made up of ni- 
trogen, phosphate, and potash can assist 
midwestern farmers in doubling yields from 
their pastures, according to C. J. Chapman, 
soil specialist at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Chapman, reporting on the use of 
10-10-10 fertilizers on 48 Wisconsin plots, 
said land treated with 500 pounds of the 
material yielded 5,800 pounds of dry matter 
per acre, compared to only 2,800 pounds 
for the unfertilized land. Mr. Chapman 
believes lack of nitrogen is responsible for 
the majority of pasture failures. The phos- 
phate and potash in the mixture is necessary 
for a balanced pasture diet, he explained, 
and will carry over in effectiveness through 
two years. 

The soil specialist figured that increases 
in pasture value by use of 10-10-10 would 
give the farmer a net profit of $55 per acre 
when the cost of fertilizer has been deduct- 
ed. He recommended applications in early 
spring and fall. 


Kathe, Knodt, Cassel 
On Mutual Program 


Trends in the feed industry will be dis- 
cussed by Richard L. Kathe of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association when 
he speaks at Buffalo Feb. 17 before the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers association. 
Mr. Kathe heads AFMA’s agricultural serv- 
ice division. 

Other featured speakers at the eastern 
organization’s annual winter meeting will 
be Prof. C. B. Knodt of Pennsylvania State 
College and L. W. Cassel, Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. Prof. Knodt 
will speak on a phase of dairy cattle feeding, 
while Mr. Cassel will concentrate his re- 
marks on poultry nutrition. 

The Mutual meeting will be held at Buf- 
falo’s Hotel Statler. Out-of-state feed men 
have been invited by President H. R. Merr- 
itt Jr. of East Aurora, N. Y. 


@ GLENN JOHNSON, Susanville, Calif., 
and M. E. Mulroney have purchased the 
feed business of Bronson & Doyle and will 
operate under the name of Honey Lake 
Feed Co. 


FEWER FARMERS 


Farm population in Minnesota dropped 
from 38 to 26 per cent of total population 
during the period 1920 through 1950, ac- 
cording to Lowry Nelson, professor of rural 
scciology at the University of Minnesota. 
Farm population in Minnesota today is near 
776,000: in 1920 it was more than 900,000. 
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in your starter feeds will... 


REDUCE MORTALITY FROM 


FOWL TYPHOID, 
PARATYPHOID AND 
PULLORUM 


IN BABY CHICKS 
AND POULTS 


Salmonella diseases are under control when NF-180 is present at 
the proper level in your feed. 


Alert feed companies are already formulating to include this re- 
markable nitrofuran in their spring feeding program. They are 
determined to eliminate death resulting from Fowl Typhoid, Para- 
typhoid and Pullorum. You, too, can benefit. Here’s all you do: 


@ Use NF-180 in your starter feeds (for both chicks and 
turkeys). While controlling the Salmonella organisms NF- 
180 will also act as a completely effective coccidiostat. 


@ Use NF-180 and you can eliminate costly growth stimulants. 
Along with disease control — you are buying a remarkable 
growth stimulant in NF-180. 


@ After the dangerous starting period (when ‘il Salmonellas 
cause greatest mortality) you can substitute NFZ as a coc- 
cidiostat — or use NF-180 at a preventive level against Fowl 

_ Typhoid, other Salmonella organisms and Coccidiosis. 


COUSINS.. 


Sounds fantastic! We’ll agree. But don’t take our word for it. See 


.. CHEMICAL *180 for yourself. Write today for factual information . .. Feed 


Products Division. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Farm—aceuticals since 18 893 
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Extend Drought Aid 


Mixed Feeds Are Still Offered 


@ Although all Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks of cottonseed meal have been com- 
mitted for use in the drought emergency 
feed program, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will continue to make available mixed 
feeds at reduced prices to eligible farmers 
and ranchers, Secretary of Agriculutre Ben- 
son has announced. 

“Our CCC stocks of cottonseed meal, 
pellets, and cake are gone,” Secretary Ben- 
son commented. “With the close of business 
Dec. 17, no further orders from farmers or 
feed mixers for these protein, feed items can 
be accepted.” 

But the secretary did leave the door open 
for continued requests by drought-stricken 
farmers and ranchers for other feeding sup- 
plies. 

“To provide maximum assistance to farm- 
ers in designated drought areas with avail- 
able CCC stocks of grain, we are now offer- 
ing CCC stocks of wheat and corn to feed 
mixers at the same reduced prices at which 
we are already making them available direct 
to farmers,” Mr. Benson said. 

Such feedstuffs offered by USDA must 
be in a mixed feed containing either 50 per 
cent corn or 25 per cent wheat, with the 
remaining ingredients to be determined by 
the mixer, Mr. Benson said. Prices charged 


for such feeds must reflect the lowered pur- 
chase costs for the wheat and corn. 

The new program, Mr. Benson explained, 
will be a valuable addition to the drought 
relief USDA has offered to date. Through 
Dec. 4, he pointed out, orders for more 
than 1.2 million tons of feed have been re- 
ceived and approved by county USDA 
drought committees. In addition, USDA is 
continuing to assist a number of states in a 
hay distribution program by paying part of 
the costs of transporting hay to drought 
areas. 

Under the new feed program, CCC corn 
will be priced to feed mixers at $1 per bush- 
el, less discounts for freight and handling, 
and wheat will be priced at $1.10 per bush- 
el, f.o.b. the feed mixer’s plant, less dis- 
count and handling. 

The corn may be ordered in carlots from 
the Kansas City commodity stabilization 
service office and wheat in carlots from the 
CSS office serving the area in which the 
feed mixer’s plant is located. The quantities 
ordered, Mr. Benson emphasized, must be 
based on certified deliveries of mixed feed 
to eligible farmers and ranchers. 

Eligibility for the new program will be 
determined by county drought emergency 
committees, Mr. Benson said. 


Hall, Adamson Named 
To Wayne’s Staff 


Appointment of John Hall and Ed Adam- 
son to its staff has been announced by Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Chicago. Vice President 
E. D. Griffin revealed that Mr. Hall would 
serve as a sales training assistant and Mr. 
Adamson in Wayne’s educational service 
operation. 


A native of Illinois, Mr. Hall is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois and former- 
ly served with Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
He will headquarter at Libertyville, Ill., as 
will Mr. Adamson. 

The new educational service appointee is 
a graduate of Iowa State College and is an 
air force veteran of both World War II and 
the Korean conflict. In the interim between 
his two periods of military duty, Mr. Adam- 
son operated a farm. 


Report Receipts at 
Milwaukee by Lake 


Movement of more than 1614 million 
bushels of wheat, oats, and barley into Mil- 
waukee on Great Lakes carriers during 1953 
was revealed recently by James G. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Grain Exchange. 
The shipments, all from the twin Canadian 
ports of Fort William and Port Arthur, 
were well above the 1952 figure of 914 
million bushels. 


Barley made up the major portion of the 
receipts, according to Mr. O’Brien. Last 
year, Milwaukee elevators received more 
than 15 million bushels, compared to 814 
million during 1952. 


Shipments out of Milwaukee to U. S. 
and foreign ports declined by more than 
one million bushels. Wheat and corn showed 
the greatest drops, about half a million 
bushels each. Total shipments from Mil- 
wuakee during 1953 were about 1.8 million 
bushels. In 1952, the port shipped almost 
three million bushels. 


Say Some Cattlemen 
Wasting Roughages 


Failure to adequately use farm-grown 
roughages in modern-day cattle feeding 
programs has been cited by a Colarado A 
& M economist as being partly responsible 
for a sharp increase in feeding costs during 
the past five years. 


Dr. R. T. Burdick, chief economist at 
the Colorado A & M experiment station, 
has used Colorado cattle feeding records 
dating to 1922 to prove his point. Prior to 
World War II, he found feed cost per 
hundred pounds of gain was $9.89 for cat- 
tle and $10.25 for lambs. From 1947-1952, 
however, feed cost per cwt. of gain for 
cattle rose to $27.29 while that for lambs 
rose to $19.81. 


Dr. Burdick said the most obvious cause 
for the tripling of cattle feeding costs was 


an increase in grain feeding. He said the 
Colorado records showed that farmers were 
feeding twice as much grain per head per 
day as they did prior to World War II. The 
inevitable result, according to Dr. Burdick, 
was an increase in the price of feed of 
about 60 per cent in the last six years. 

Dr. Burdick claimed that the main pur- 
pose in winter feeding is to use farm-pro- 
duced feeds for the production of meat, 
giving productive work to the farmer dur- 
ing winter months while putting farm rough- 
age in the form of edible human food. 

According to Dr. Burdick, recent experi- 
ments by animal husbandrymen have shown 
that it still is possible to make satisfactory 
gains with farm roughages and a low daily 
grain ration. 


Wheat Once Again Is 
Oregon’s Top Crop 


Wheat continued as Oregon’s major cash 
crop during 1953, setting a new high in 
production and farm value at 73 million 
dollars, Marion Thomas, Oregon State Col- 
lege extension agricultural economist, has 
reported in a year-end summary of the 
state’s agricultural income. 

No other crop came near the wheat total, 
Mr. Thomas observed. Wheat’s prominent 
position was enhanced by favorable govern- 
ment price supports. 

Higher price but smaller production kept 
Oregon’s seed crop of ryegrass at about 
the 1952 level of five million dollars. 


Agricultural Exports 
Show Slight Increase 


Increased foreign demand due to im- 
proved economic conditions and greater 
dollar availability have been given credit for 
a four per cent upturn in the nation’s agri- 
cultural exports during the first quarter 
of the 1953 fiscal year, according to a report 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

Figures released by USDA for the period 
July to October showed shipments of agri- 
cutural products valued at nearly 874 mil- 
lion dollars, compared with 842!14 million 
dollars for the corresponding period in 
1952. 

Export volume during October, however, 
was down from the preceding year by nine 
per cent. The 24114 million dollars worth 
of products shipped in October was three 
per cent greated than that moved in Sep- 
tember, but fell short of the 265 million 
dollars sold to foreign consumers in Octo- 
ber, 1952. Major reductions in shipments 
for the corresponding periods were noted 
for such products as condensed and evapor- 
ated milk, dried eggs, pork, lard, and cotton. 

USDA said part of the increased ship- 
ments for the first quarter could also be 
attributed to rebuilding of foreign inven- 
tories in major consuming nations and bet- 
ter competitive pricing of some U. S. com- 
modities. 

@ KENNETH COPELAND, Oakland, 
Calif., has bought the interest of L. F 
Stearn in the C & S Feed Store. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


ALLIED MILLS INC 


NEW WAYNE PE” 


(Productive Efficiency) 


puts you 


Out Front... 


with in your store 


You'll see new faces in your store as more and more 
feeders hear the good word about the results of new 
Wayne ‘‘PE”’ fortified feeds. 


Repeat business from old customers comes easy, too, 
as New Wayne ‘‘PE”’ puts ‘em ‘‘out in front’’ with safe, 
strong starts... fast, steady growth... early maturity 
More gain per bag. 


Furthermore ... New Wayne ‘‘PE’’ spotlights your 
store as an up-to-date headquarters for feeds backed by 
the latest advances in modern-day nutrition ... plus a 
hard-hitting Advertising and Merchandising Program 
that can make your store a leader in your trade area. 


Don’t miss this new profit opportunity. Send for full 
information now! 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Executive Offices : Chicago 4, Ill. ¢ Service Offices: Ft. Wayne I, Ind. 


STARTING FEEDS 


Calfnip Milk Replacer 
Tail Curler 
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@ It’s been the experience of Elisha 
Lunsford that profit-sharing with em- 
ployes can go a long way toward creat- 
ing the harmony and incentive needed 
to promote greater profits in retailing 
feed. 

At his base of operation, Lunsford 
Feed & Seed Store in Richmond, Ind., 
Mr. Lunsford’s four employes are all 
salesmen. They've all set their sights 
on a goal of steadily increasing busi- 
ness — business that results in greater 
take-home pay for them. 

“I have three truck drivers and a 
bookkeeper,” Mr. Lunsford related. 


PROFITS which he shares with 
his employes have brought 
even greater dividends to Eli- 
sha Lunsford, right, at his busy 
Richmond, Ind., feed store. The 
establishment is shown above. 


Mr. Lunsford holds monthly meetings 
with his staff to iron out problems of 
merchandising and to hear any com- 
plaints his employes may wish to pre- 
sent. A happy crew is one that will 
inevitably produce greater sales in the 


that specializes in preparing formulas 
written by farmers. The firm does 
purchase grain and hay from area pro- 
ducers and sells to feeders who wish 
these locally-grown commodities. Luns- 
ford’s principal feed line is Purina, 
which Mr. Lunsford declared ranks 
high in tonnage performance in his 
sales district. 

Other items stocked are Stonemo 
poultry grit, Dr. Salsbury’s remedies, 
block salt, Red Brand fencing and 
posts, hog fountains and stock tanks, 
poultry equipment, garden and lawn 
seed, field seed, along with some baby 


Staff Share Profits 


This Tenet Has Aided Hoosier 


“One of the drivers also does our on- 
the-farm sales work. But all four are 
enthusiastic sales representatives that 
go after new accounts with a_ lot of 
zest. Our employes always are careful 
not to place themselves in awkward 
positions by using high pressure tac- 
tics.” 

There’s no exploitation of the feed- 
er by his profit-minded employes, Mr. 
Lunsford explained. But there is added 
interest in selling feed to every possible 
customer and maintaining close contact 
with the farmer after making the first 
trade. 

“Five cents on a bag of feed isn’t a 
huge commission, but our employes 
sincerely appreciate it,” Mr. Lunsford 
continued. “And when we have an ex- 
ceptionally good month, there's a free 
steak dinner on the store for the whole 
crew. Little considerations like these 
give the men a feeling of belonging, 
as well as a cheerful outlook on the 
menial chores that must be done 
around a feed store.” 


Besides his profit-incentive program, 
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opinion of this feed man. 

The past year, 1953, was Mr. Luns- 
ford’s first as owner of a feed store. 
Prior to that, he had managed the pres- 
ent firm for New Paris Elevator Co. 
He served at one time as its field rep- 
resentative. The property has changed 
hands several times since its beginning 
in 1917 under ownership of Fred Seikl 
and Frank Roberts. 

Having worked in all phases of feed 
retailing, Mr. Lunsford believes his 
responsibility as a dealer goes much 
further than servicing the farmer. The 
employe, too, must share in a firm’s 
success, or business itself will suffer. 

The store has a 60-foot front- 
age on U. S. highway 27 leading into 
this southeastern Indiana community 
from the north. Of wood construc- 
tion, it is a two-story structure, meas- 
uring 60 by 100 feet with a 40 by 60- 
foot salesroom. 

Lunsford Feed & Seed has no grind- 
ing or mixing equipment, but supplies 
such services through a custom mill 


Dealer 


chicks. 

Last year Mr. Lunsford’s efforts re- 
sulted in $250,000 in sales, broken 
down into 1,800 tons of feed and more 
than 500 tons of fertilizer supplied by 
Swift & Co. and Davco. More than 
60 per cent of the feed sales were to 
poultrymen, 30 per cent to hog raisers, 
and the remainder split between cattle 
and rabbit producers. 

Deliveries at Lunsford are offered 
free of charge. The firm owns three 
trucks, which are constantly in opera- 
tion. 

Thirty-day credit is granted on open 
account and longer terms are arranged 
by contract through a local bank. 

Advertising is carried regularly in 
the local newspaper and a sizeable dis- 
play booth is erected at the local 4-H 
fair. 

Live animal promotions also form 
a part of Lunsford Feed & Seed’s sales 
campaigns. Mr. Lunsford keeps two 
Hampshire barrows in his store, owned 
by the local 4-H club. The feed man 
supplies pig rations free of charge, 
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And you will know that Bemis 
color printing of brands on 
multiwall paper bags is bright, 
crisp, color-true ... the kind that 
will boost the selling power 

of your brand. 


Ask your Bemis Man to show you 
typical Bemis multiwall printing. 
Trust your own eyes. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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making good use of his tenants by compar- 
ing the job done by the commercially-pre- 
pared feed he sells to that of shelled corn. 
The pigs will be sold later in the year by 
the 4-H club in a benefit drive. 

Much free promotion results from Mr. 
Lunsford’s interest in 4-H club activities. 
He’s always willing to help future farmers 
with their programs, and in so doing, help 
himself to future sales. 

The firm also sponsors beef and hog 
feeder meetings on farms within the area. 
His free chick day promotion paid off in 
many new customers last year, Mr. Lunsford 
said. 

Trade association membership is invalu- 
able, too, Mr. Lunsford believes. Since open- 
ing his own business last year, he has be- 
come a member of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers association. The bulletins sup- 
plied by the association, Mr. Lunsford said, 
help to keep him abreast of new develop- 
ments in the field. They provide interesting 
news about his cohorts, too, according to 
the owner. 

Elisha Lunsford believes the feed dealer 
can continue to view the future with opti- 
mism. After one year of employing his own 
ideas to his own usiness, he’s learned there 
is more than one way to increase sales po- 
tential. 

And one of those methods which has 
brought encouraging returns to this Hoosier 
merchant is profit-sharing with his help. 
Around Richmond, Ind., the policies of 
Lunsford Feed & Seed are making people 
sit up and take notice. 


Storage Guarantees 
Continue to Mount 


Acceptance of grain occupancy guaran- 
ee applications totaling more than 1414 
million bushels has boosted the Department 
of Agriculture’s list of acceptances to 244) 
million bushels, USDA officials have dis- 
closed. 

The grain occupancy program, announced 
by USDA last August, is designed to en- 
courage the building of additional commer- 
cial storage facilities by guaranteeing pay- 
ments to warehousemen should occupancy 
fall below certain levels during a five to six 
year period. 

USDA also said it had received a num- 
ber of cancellations of applications which 
totaled nearly 42 million bushels. Most of 
the applicants are going ahead with con- 
struction as planned, USDA said, but a few 
more cancellations are expected. Illinois, 
specifically the Chicago area, has entered 
the most applications. The Kansas City 
area has applied for the largest occupancy 
total with 8!4 million bushels. 

@ ERNEST KLESTADT FEED MILL, 
South San Francisco, Calif., has installed 
new equipment including a grain cleaner, 
molasses mixer, and a screw conveyor. 


NEW MANAGER 
Carl Jackson has been appointed general 
manager cf Cooperative Feed Dealers, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y., the firm has an- 
nounced. He succeeds Frank C. Daniels, 
who resigned after 17 years in the post. 
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PENB to Meet Jan. 21 


Group Will Plan Future Program 


@ Industry members, along with officers 
and committeemen of the Poultry & Egg 
National Board, will meet at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago, Jan. 21 for the 1954 PENB 
planning conference, Don W. Lyon, gen- 
eral manager of the consumer information 
service, has revealed. 

Featured speaker at the one-day affair 
will be Everett Mitchell, master of cere- 
monies of the National Farm & Home Hour 
heard on NBC stations. His address, “The 
Value of Promotion,” will be heard at the 
conference’s annual banquet. 

Highlights of the morning program will 
be a slide presentation, ““The Man by the 
Side of the Road,” by Mr. Lyon, and a talk 
by C. G. Bowes, National Association of 
Retail Grocers, on “Merchandising Is Im- 
portant.” 

Preceding these two addresses, PENB 
President Roscoe Hill will make his annual 
report, followed by the report of the treas- 
urer. O. W. Olson, and a reorganization 
committee report by H. H. Alp. 


Two panel discussions will feature PE- 
NB’s afternoon program. The first will 
consider “How We Serve the Poultry In- 
dustry and the Nation’s 160 Million Con- 
sumers.” Col. Paul P. Logan will moderate 
the discussion, which will have as panel 
members four outstanding radio, magazine, 
and newspaper food editors. 

The second discussion will seek to find 
“Ways PENB Can Better Serve Our In- 
dustry.” On the second panel will be a 
number of state PENB leaders. 

Also on the afternoon program is a talk 
by Raymond E. Gray, Ohio State Univer- 
sity poultry expert, on “The Future of the 
Poultry Industry.” 

The Andrew Christie award for contribu- 
tions in poultry and egg research of most 
benefit to consumers will be presented at 
the banquet by Dr. Carl H. Koonz, assistant 
director of research for Swift & Co., Chica- 
go. PENB officers for 1954 will be installed 
at the banquet. 


What We Know Now 


It Can Help Feed Hungry World 


@ Application of already-existing scientific 
production methods could go a long way 
in helping to alleviate hunger in poverty- 
stricken areas of the world, Dr. K. S. 
Quisenberry told the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at a recent 
symposium in Boston. 


Dr. Quisenberry is an agronomist in the 
agricultural research service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He concerned himself 
with the basic crops on which man is de- 
pendent for life and cited the need to in- 
crease production in regions where hunger 
is the rule rather than the exception. 

“Although striking progress has been 
made through research over the last half 
century to increase both quality and produc- 
tion of basic foods, hunger is still on the 
increase,” Dr. Quisenberry told his audience 
“Many of our recent research findings must 
still be put to use in the areas where need 
for food is greatest; in the Far East, for ex- 
ample, where food supplies have declined 
10 per cent in the last 20 years.” 

Among the chief basic foods upon which 
man relies for health are rice, wheat, and 
maize or corn, Dr. Quisenberry said. 

Although the world’s production of rice 
has increased a million metric tons over 
pre-war levels, rice yields per unit of land 
have decreased, the scientists noted. Re- 
search in rice improvement, particularly in 
the Far East, holds great promise for the 
future. Recent tests in Thailand, he said, 
have shown nine rice varieties to give better 
yields up to 78 per cent over the standard 
varieties. 


Although wheat production the world 
over has increased during the past 15 years, 
science must find the answer to plant dis- 
eases, such as rust race 15B, which are 
capable of wiping out all production gains 
that have resulted from research, Dr. Quis- 
enberry said. Canadian and American wheat 
breeders are cooperating now in a search 
for a resistant variety adaptable to the entire 
western hemisphere, he noted. 

Research in the 1930's resulted in trem- 
endous increases in the world’s production 
of maize, Dr. Quisenberry asserted. Since 
1930, the area planted to maize has been 
reduced by 214 million acreas, while annual 
production has risen by 23 million metric 
tons. 

Research such as that which prompted in- 
creases of maize, wheat, and rice is being 
carried on now for many other basic food 
crops. Potato production per acre has prac- 
tically doubled in United States during the 
last 15 years, largely because of development 
of disease-resistant varieties, the scientist 
said. Other advances in beans and soybeans 
paralleling those in the three major foods 
can be expected. 

Continuing research, he said, must supply 
the answers to current and future food 
needs and must help solve problems that are 
created when man grows a single crop over 
a million acres. Such pure stands, like 
wheat in North America and rice in the 
Far East, “make a crop particulary vulner- 
able to attacks by weeds, insects, and viru- 
lent plant diseases.” 
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Blue Streak” 
Twin Spiral Mixer 
with Semi-Automatic 
Sacking Scale 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom 


Mill 


Prater Double Gap 
Man, \Permanent Magnet 


Blue Streak 
Twin Spiral | 
Mixer 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill with 
Pratermatic Screen Change 


Reduction 
produces 
GRANULAR GRIND 


Blue Streak 
Cob Crusher 


Blue Streak 
Corn Cutter 
and Grader 


Blue Streak 
Vertical and Horizontal 


Screw 
Prater Automatic 


Crusher and Feeder “Put your house in order” for peak season busi- 
ness. Make sure your equipment is modern, 
efficient and economical and that the capacity 
is sufficient to handle all your requirements. 
Let Blue Streak break the bottle-necks and 
shoulder the responsibility of giving your cus- 
tomers the finest and fastest grinding, mixing, 
cob crushing, corn cutting and material convey- 
ing. Talk it over with a Prater sales engineer. 
He can help you step up your service, sales, and 
profits. Do it now! 


Blue Streak 
| = Grain and 

Attrition 
Mill Blower 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 $, 55th Court, Chicago 50, Ill. 


MEMBER 
GRAIN PROCESSING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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Foreign Retailing-30 


@ Our delivery calls are so regular 
that our customers set their clocks by 
us. 


That’s the claim of Robert McPhail, 
owner and manager of James McIntyre 
(Leith) Ltd., prosperous independent 
feed concern in the Edinburgh area of 
Scotland. 


He emphasized that the most im- 
portant factor for success in his busi- 
2 ness was personal contact, and that 
one of the most essential ways of con- 
tacting the customer to his satisfac- 
tion was by regular calls. The firm 
operates a regular monthly system of 
calls with its own four trucks: two 
seven-ton diesel vehicles, a three-ton, 
and a five-ton truck. 


In Scotland the system of retailing 
feed is different from the North Amer- 
ican system. There are no stores solely 
retailing or wholesaling feed. Instead, 
farm distribution is built around re- 
tailing operations directly from the 
feed mill, belonging either to local or 
national concerns. For the backyard 
poultry keeper, there is the pet store, 
where all pet feed and merchandise is 


HERE'S one of the delivery 
vans which have won an ex- 
cellent reputation for James 
Mcintyre (Leith) Ltd., a lead- 
ing Scottish feed concern. 
Fast service and punctual de- 
liveries are characteristic of 
Robert McPhail's thriving 


company. 


Are Punctual 


By BRIAN TAYLOR 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


sold, and for the small crofter in the 
lonely North, the general store usually 
stocks enough feed for his small wants. 

For the Scottish farmer, the inde- 
pendent and national feed mills op- 
erate a complete retail delivery serv- 
ice contacting him at the farm, at 
livestock shows and at the market. The 
wide range of goods sold to the farm- 
er by retail stores in North America 
has no parallel here, and the farmer 
goes to the agricultural machinery 
dealer or the general store for wants 
outside the feed field. 

The James McIntyre firm sells any 
amount of feed to any customer with- 
in its sales area. The mill is situated 
in Leith, almost within sight of the 
historic castle on the rock in the center 
of the royal city of Edinburgh. The 
Leith docks face onto the Firth of 
Forth, and provide passage from Ed- 
inburgh to the North Sea. 

The area serviced by the McIntyre 
trucks stretches along the east coast 
within a rough 75-mile radius, from 
Berwic on Tweed in the south, to Ar- 
broth, near Dundee, in the north, 
competing with other mills from Ed- 
inburgh and Dundee. 

Manager McPhail stated that he has 
to depend on high quality goods to 
get any business in competition with 
the undercut prices offered by the 
larger concerns. The greatest bulk of 
his feed goes to pigs and poultry, with 
dairy cattle a seasonal and highly spe- 
cialized market. Mr. McPhail offers 
the usual selection of dairy, pig, and 
poultry meal, and sells the whole range 
of growing and breeding stock rations. 

Outside this large percentage of his 
business, Mr. McPhail has specialty 
lines, including selling rat nuts (or 
pellets) to university laboratories and 
rabbit pellets to various rabbit breed- 
ing experimental stations. 

A certain amount of poultry prod- 
ucts are sold to pet shops for resale to 
city breeders, though the amount is 
set by national authorities. The firm 
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itself sells to these small consumers in 
amounts down to 50-pound lots. A 
final sideline which has proved quite 
profitable is shipment of fertilizer and 
hay to the farmer on order. 

Like everyone else, Mr. McPhail 
says that credit control is a big problem 


ROBERT MC PHAIL 
They set their clocks by us. 


to the local feed suppliers, though he 
states that he has suffered very little 
loss. He uses a system which has be- 
come generally accepted throughout 
Scotland; that is, to charge $3 over 
the actual account, which is automat- 
ically deducted if the bill is paid with- 
in 28 days. Naturally, this is allowed 
a certain relaxation with individual 
risks when circumstances warrant it. 

Mr. McPhail knows all his custom- 
ers personally, but sometimes in du- 
bious cases a banker’s reference is 
asked, although it is general practice 
for the farmers themselves to present 
this when opening their accounts. 

He states that “personal calls are by 
far the most effective sales device,” 
and he and his son regularly travel 
through the district. They do not leave 
everything to the call, however, and 
there is always a certain amount of 
advertising carried in local show cata- 
logs and similar books. They always 
have a booth at the local market, the 
famous Edinburgh Corn Market, and 
the various country market meets, and 
a great deal of business is usually done 
in connection with stock sales. 

James McIntyre (Leith) Ltd., has 
made a name for itself with its P.O.A. 
brand, and it always exhibits at the 
Royal Highland show, held in a dif- 
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Above: Overhead hydraulic 
assembly 


Right: Motor and oil pump 
as used with Hydralift 


THE STRONG-SCOTT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


ScorTy 


“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’ 
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OVERHEAD HYDRAULIC 
TRUCK HOIST 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW HYDRALIFT 
ANNOUNCED BY STRONG-SCOTT 


A new hydraulic truck hoist called the 
Hydralift has been developed by the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company. 
The first overhead hydraulic truck hoist 
ever manufactured, Hydralift features: 
Easy, Rapid Operation—Simple “one 
lever” operating mechanism gives oper- 
ator positive, easy control. No creep, no 
jerk. Powered stroke on up and down 
movement. Speed of lift can be varied 
from 0 to 20 feet per minute. Hydraulic 
action prevents accidental dropping. 


Minimum Installation Cost — Low head 
room requirements (11” from support 
timbers to roof). No machinery projects 
above or below frame. Motor, pump and 
controls can be placed wherever present 
electrical facilities are or mounted over 
head, out of the way with remote controls. 


Low Maintenance Cost — Mechanically 
foolproof. Fewer moving parts material- 
ly reduce upkeep costs. 

The new Hydralift comes in three 
standard sizes to meet specific needs: 3 
HP 5,000 Ib. lift, 5 HP 7,500 Ib. lift, and 
7% HP 10,000 Ib. lift. Each size for drive- 
ways from 10 to 16 feet. Larger sizes or 
special applications may be applied for. 


STRONG-SCOTT RESEARCH 


We believe that future growth, future em- 
ployment, and the betterment of working 
conditions for our customers in a large degree 
depend upon our investigation, development 
and application of new ideas. We are, 
therefore, dedicated to a program of research 
to discover and develop new and better 
machines and methods for handling and 
processing the annual products of the soil. 


Free information about the Hydralift and other 
Strong-Scott grain and feed handling equipment 
can be obtained from 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


431 Taft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


| 
Hydralift installation: Beaverville Lumber and Grain Company, Beaverville, Illinois. a 
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ferent part of Scotland each year. There is 
quite a story about the P.O.A. brand. It 
used to be named the B.O.A. (Best of All). 
but this had to be changed quickly at gov- 
ernment insistence when the board of agri- 
culture was formed during the war. 

The firm also maintains contact with vari- 
ous feed organizations, and Mr. McPhail is 
presently president of the Incorporated 
Corn Trade association of Leith, and affili- 
ated local branch of the National Association 
of Corn and Agricultural Merchants (the 
closest parallel to a state retail feed organi- 
zation). 

The firm was originally started at its pres- 
ent premises in 1923, and Robert McPhail, 
present owner and manager, took over the 
concern in 1948, after starting out with the 
original business as an apprentice, and later 
becoming co-director. His son, Ian McPhail, 
who recently entered the business again 
after a period of national service, and two 
trainees make up the sales service end of 
the company. The mill itself employs 12 in 
the office and 20 in the warehouse and 
workroom. 

The mill is equipped with Christie & Nor- 
ris and Booth grinders, a dust collection 
system, and a rotating drum-mixer with cap- 
acity of three tons. At the moment, new 
machinery is being installed in new prem- 
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ises at Albert Mills, Edinburgh, and the 
beginning of the new year should see the 
old premises vacated and doubled produc- 
tion taking place at the new location. 

The new mill is situated on an historic 
site. It previously housed 250 horses and 
the livestock going up the outside ramps 
(now removed) to the upper floor stables 
always provided a spectacle for Scottish 
schoolboys. 

The mill has a rail siding, and being 
just a half-mile from the docks there is 
little delivery difficulty with the big import 
of grain, coarse cereal from overseas, in- 


The Barnyard Gate 


LEVINSON 


"Darling, have you seen the can opener?" 
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ciuding American corn. However, there is 
little shipment by rail to the farmers, mostly 
by the large diesel trucks. 


There is no bulk delivery of feed in 
Scotland as yet, though flour bulk delivery 
trucks owned by national concerns are quite 
frequent. Mr. McPhail delivers usually in 
non-standard paper and “hessian” sacks. 
Sometimes a back load of grain from the 
farm is brought in and either used in the 
mill, or re-sold—strictly as a service to the 
customer, however, as this type of business 
is usually handled by specialized firms. 

“Retailing your own product creates quite 
a set of problems,” Mr. McPhail stated. “It 
means that a delivery truck service on a reg- 
ular basis has to be built up, and a certain 
amount of time devoted to personal contact 
with the customer and other people within 
the retail trade.” 

He went on to say that retailing has its 
rewards, however, and this is certainly borne 
out by the fact that in five years since Mr. 
McPhail took complete charge, the mill is 
changing its location and practically dou- 
bling its capacity, as well as installing pel- 
leting machinery. 

In Scotland, farms are small but well- 
stocked with high quality livestock. To 
match the livestock, the feed has to be of 
equally high quality, and to satisfy the in- 
dependent spirit of the Scottish farmer, a 
high quality retail servicing has to be main- 
tained. Robert McPhail lays almost all the 
credit for this on consistent and regular 
contact with the customer. 


Scott, Catron Talk 
At Kansas Meeting 


Three nationally-known animal nutrition 
authorities have addressed the ninth annual 
formula feed conference at Kansas State 
College which completes its two-day ses- 
sions Jan. 12. The three authorities, Dr. 
H. W. Scott of the University of Illinois, 
Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa State College, 
and Prof. Tom Dowe of the University of 
Nebraska, topped a speaking docket well- 
packed with timely messages on develop- 
ments in animal nutrition. 


The 500 attending the feed conélave have 
been witnessing some special exhibits which 
were planned to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of new feeds compared with old-time 
rations. An interesting sidelight demonstra- 
tion permitted those attending to listen to 
insects chewing and crawling inside kernels 
of grain. 

Dr. Scott's addresses concerned “The 
Significance of Unidentified Growth Fac- 
tors,” and “Stress Factors in Relation to 
the Hemorrhagic Syndrome in Broilers.” 
The swine specialist, Dr. Catron, called the 
audience's attention to “Protein Require- 
ments of Growing-Fattening Swine,” and 
“Development of Better Pig Starters.” Beef 
cattle nutritionist Prof. Dowe addressed his 
remarks to those interested in “Factors Af- 
fecting the Utilization of Roughage,” and 
“Use of Animal Fats as a Source of Energy 
in Ruminant Rations.” 

James A. McCain, president of Kansas 
State College, welcomed the feed men to 
the campus. 
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keyword to quality for 


75 Years! 


An 1879, The Hubbard Milling Company was founded 


on the principle that any product worth making is 
worth making well! This has been the guiding prin- 
ciple behind Hubbard during its 75 years of progress 
and service... it has been the driving force that has 
enabled Hubbard to always be first with the finest. 
As the quality standard-bearer in the flour field... as 


the pioneer in the Concentrate way of feeding, The 


Hubbard Milling Company celebrates its 75th anniver- 
sary by re-dedicating itself to the task of always 
maintaining the high and exacting Hubbard standards! 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY Mankato, Minn. 


Marion, Indiana 
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@ Being able to supply correct answers 
to questions concerning feeding and 
medication has been the secret to con- 
tinuing growth of Wooten’s Feed & 
Hardware in Boothwyn, Pa. According 
to Owner Fred A. Wooten, there’s no 
room in the feed business for a man 
who can’t convince the farmer he 
knows his stuff. 


“Just having merchandise for sale 
isn't enough,” declared Mr. Wooten, 
a 17-year veteran on the feeding scene. 
“That's the same thing as inviting 
your competitors to help themselves to 
your customers. Here at Wooten’s, if 
we can’t supply the answers to the 
customer's questions, we make darn 
sure we know where we can get them. 
We invite inquiries, for without them 
we know we may as well close up 
shop.” 

Located in the extreme southeast 
corner of Pennsylvania, Mr. Wooten’s 
store is only a stone’s throw from the 
hallowed ground on which the first 
settlers of this country landed. William 
Penn stepped ashore only a few miles 
south of Boothwyn, and was followed 
in succession by the Swedes, Dutch, 
and English. 


Feeds have been ground, mixed, and 
sold in this area since the coming of 


FRED A. WOOTEN 


Mr. Wooten and John Trumbull 
will travel anywhere into the Pennsyl- 
vania countryside to help out a farmer. 
If the customer can’t bring his feeding 
problem to the store, they are ready 
and willing to hit the road to the feed- 
er’s doorstep. 

Many of Wooten’s steady customers 
are full-time farmers. The majority are 


JOHN TRUMBULL 


"We invite inquiries, for without them we know we may as well close up shop." 


time, a temporary shelter adjoining the 
store serves as the supply bin. 

In addition to feeds, Mr. Wooten 
carries a full line of hardware, garden 
tools, and farm equipment. 


“Hardware and farm supplies go 
hand-in-hand with feed retailing,” 
commented Mr. Wooten. “We've 
found such products help to level off 


Pays Know the Answers 


Quaker Staters Welcome the Inquisitive 


the first colonists. Mr. Wooten, with 
his 17 years of feed retailing behind 
him, has drawn his knowledge of what 
feed customers want from this historic 
and colorful background. 


With the help of his feed store 
manager, John Trumbull, Mr. Wooten 
has raised thousands of flocks of chick- 
ens and turkeys himself, experimenting 
constantly on his own birds in an ef- 
fort to discover the merits of new 
feeds and medications. 


“It’s the only way I know of mak- 
ing sure your customers will also be 
satisfied,” commented Mr. Wooten. 
“How can you expect the farmer to 
put his faith in a product you're sell- 
ing if you can’t prove to yourself that 
it will do the job? That’s the way we 
operate at Wooten’s — we want to 
know first-hand that we aren’t retail- 
ing inferior quality feeds.” 
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of the backyard poultry raiser type, 
the type which is constantly in need 
of assistance, Mr. Wooten commented. 
Solidifying a happy relationship with 
these people was an essential part of 
building increasing profits at Wooten’s 
Feed & Hardware, Mr. Wooten ex- 
plained. 


Wooten’s annual sales volume reach- 
es nearly 1,000 tons of Red Comb feed 
for dairy cattle, poultry, and hogs. 
Dog, cat, and pigeon feeds add an- 
other 60 tons. All varieties of pet ra- 
tions are carried, including Friskie, 
Kasco, Hunt Club, and Vitality. 

On its medicine shelves, Wooten’s 
stocks Dr. Hess & Clark and Dr. Sals- 
bury’s. 

Recently, fire destroyed the storage 
building at Wooten’s, but the firm is 
in the process of reconstructing a feed 
structure of larger size. In the mean- 


the slack periods and keep our month- 
ly receipts from dipping during the off 
season. 

“Asking questions of the customer 
as to his needs and problems has been 
one of the most important means of 
keeping abreast of the times,” Mr. 
Wooten declared. “The customer helps 
us to help him. Quite often the cus- 
tomer is unable to describe the symp- 
toms of an ailing flock, so we get out 
to his place as fast as possible. If we 
can’t solve the problem, we'll never 
hedge on an answer. We'll try to do 
our best in obtaining a solution from 
recognized authorities and pass it on, 
whether it has anything to do with the 
products we are selling or not.” 

Grinding and mixing feeds is not 
a part of Wooten’s Feed & Hardware 
business. “We feel the laboratories of 
manufacturers are far better equipped 
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to formulize feeds than we are,” 
ten emphasized. 
Wooten’s also handles a large volume of 


fertilizers, lime, bone meal for lawns, and 
seed. 


Mr. Woo- 


“We do some advertising in the local 
paper,” Mr. Wooten said. “But our best 
promotion comes from the satisfaction we 
can deliver to our steady clientele. Promo- 
tions and contests are not part of our busi- 
ness, either.” 


There is an air of friendliness and sin- 
cerity in this store which makes one feel at 
home, and there’s a place for the amateur 
gardener and his wife as well as the experi- 
enced feeder. Advice on gardening and use 
of garden equipment is a follow-up of the 
service offered to livestock and poultry rais- 
ers. It helps boost sales of mowers, sprin- 
klers, lawn seed, and fertilizer, Mr. Wooten 
observed. 

These lines, with the regular hardware 
items, represent real profits during the hot 
weather when feed sales dip. In the capable 
hands of Mr. Wooten and Mr. Trumbull, 
both young, strong men, these demonstra- 
tions result in a very high percentage of 
sales. 

Women are perhaps half of the custom- 
ers for garden tools and small machines. 
Many of them have an acre or two of land 
for their poultry, or pets, and make use of 
spare ground for fresh vegetables. One man 
within a few miles raises and markets 6,000 
Barred Rocks as a spare-time activity. His 
trade is mechanical drafting in a nearby 
industrial plant. 


Rakes, hoes, shovels, forks, and other 
garden items are pushed hard in the spring. 
Displays in the windows, and inside the 
store, have the center of the stage, always 
arranged for easy examination and handling 
by the customer. Mr. Wooten finds that if 
a customer can handle a tool he'll probably 
buy it. 

Covering a radius of 15 to 20 miles for 
his trade, the competition is not too severe, 
since the nearest large places are Chester and 
Wilmington, a bit too far for convenient 
shopping. 

And since everyone in a small community 
calls the dogs and cats by their first names, 
they also seem to know exactly what every 
merchant has for sale. 


“Keeping the inside of the store divided 
into little merchandise departments helps, 
oo,” Mr. Wooten said. The customer en- 
tering Mr. Wooten’s place sees medicines 
in their own corner, seeds grouped on their 
particular shelves, paints in a good sized 
paint department, and hardware on con- 
venient counters and in their proper com- 
partments. This helps the customer to see 
things in little memory pictures that stick. 


Credit is not much of a problem here, 
since the majority of customers are small 
operators who buy for cash. Those carrying 
accounts are reasonably prosperous and pay 
promptly. 

Competitors can’t steal your customers if 
the farmer trusts your counsel. That's the 
way the people at Fred A. Wooten’s Feed 
& Hardware reason. They're proving their 
judgment is sound with continuing in- 
creases in profits at their feed store in 
Boothwyn, Pa. 
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Price Support Totals 
Reported by USDA 


The nation’s farmers had put more than 
542 million bushels of 1953-crop grains 
under price support through Nov. 15, the 
Department of Agriculture has revealed. 
During the same period last year, the total 
was 386 million bushels. 

USDA speculated that the total to date 
may be a new high for the period. Farmers 
have until Jan. 31 in which to put 1953- 
crop wheat, barley, grain sorghum, oats, 
rye, flaxseed, and soybeans under price 
support, USDA noted. May 31 is the dead- 
line for corn. 
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To Nov. 15, farmers had placed 73 mil- 
lion more bushels of wheat under support 
than during the same period of 1952, 
USDA said. The total figure through that 
date was 407,678,813 bushels. Most of 
the increase this year was in loans on farm- 
stored wheat, USDA commented. 


MOST POTENT 


DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES PRODUCT 


ON THE MARKET. 


CONTAINS OVER 


BLACKSTRAP 


MOLASSES 


(DEHYDRATED) 


More for your Money! 
More Sugar, more sweetness! 
More Blackstrap Nutrients! 
Dry, easy to handle, never sticky! 


FREE FORMULA SERVICE 


We would be glad to suggest new formulas or revisions 
of your present formulas to help you cut costs, improve 
your feeds or solve ingredient shortages. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, lowa 
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Merck Tells Efficacy 
Of Its Oral Vetstrep 


Decreased mortality and improved growth 
in chickens and turkeys through use of 
oral veterinary streptomycin has been re- 
ported by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

In clinical tests with birds suffering from 
chronic respiratory disease, Merck scientists 
noted the chickens grew much better and 
exhibited better feed conversions when fed 
Vetstrep, Merck’s brand of oral veterinary 
streptomycin. In additional field tests, entire 
flocks were treated, with sharp declines in 
mortality following administration of the 
drug reported. 

According to Merck, Vetstrep combats 
mortality resulting from the streptomycin- 
sensitive organisms which most often com- 
plicate CRD, and in addition, maintains 
weight gains in the presence of the disease. 
Previously, Vetstrep was established as a 
rapid and effective treatment for swine en- 
teritis and calf scours, Merck noted. 


Amino Acids Subjects 
Of Monsanto Work 


Several hundred select chickens are lead- 
ing a lush life in New England at the ex- 
pense of Monsanto Chemical Co. of St. 
Louis, which is conducting nutritional ex- 
periments emphasizing synthesis and evalua- 
tion of amino acids, Monsanto's feed re- 
search team has reported. 

Stressing the part that the amino acids— 
methionine, lysine, tryptophane, arginine, 


is as important for high 


quality egg production 
as anything a feed 
dealer sells. 


and their analogues—play in poultry diets, 
the researchers explained their program as 
one giving birds the optimum in living 
conditions. Housed in Monsanto's labora- 
tory in Boston, the birds have cages featur- 
ing air-conditioning, controlled lighting, 
automatic watering, and automatic, convey- 
or-type cleaning devices. 

The birds are divided into two groups, 
according to Monsanto's nutrition team. 
Practical and purified diets are part of the 
experiment. Dr. Kenneth H. Maddy of 
the research team explained that Monsanto's 
goal is increased knowledge of the role of 
protein in poultry feeds. Future plans pro- 
vide for extension to other types of poultry 
and swine, he said. 


Broiler Protein Need 
Studied by Combs 


The protein level of finishing rations for 
broilers may be reduced 18 per cent after 
the birds are approximately seven weeks old. 

That's the finding of University of Mary- 
land poultrymen, who recently completed 
several floor pen experiments conducted 
under field conditions. 

Reduction of the protein level may be 
accomplished by use of low protein all-mash 
rations containing more corn and less high 
protein feeds than the broiler starting ra- 
tions, according to Dr. G. F. Combs, Mary- 
land poultry nutritionist. The finding 
could be extremely important to broiler 
producers during the coming year with a 
lower level of high protein feed in the 
offing, Dr. Combs said. 

Dr. Combs also said that use of lower 


Scooping oyster shell from Galveston Bay. From start to finish 


energy finishing feeds in broiler rations 
would significantly lower the amount of 
protein required since a broiler will eat as 
much feed after seven weeks of age as was 
required before that time. 


Illinois Plans School 
For Spray Operators 


The tentative program for the sixth 
custom spray operators’ training school to 
be held at the University of Illinois Jan. 
21-22 has been announced by H. B. Petty, 
extension entomologist at the Illini school. 

During the two-day clinic, the Agricul- 
tural Spraying association and the Illinois 
Aerial Applicators’ association will conduct 
their annual business and discuss operational 
problems. The conference is sponsored 
jointly by the University of Illinois and the 
Illinois natural history survey. 

Some of the other subjects to be covered 
at the school include problems and control 
of the giant foxtail, liquid fertilizer use, 
fly control, corn earworm control, and brush 
control. Speakers will include 15 leading 
agricultural industry men, who will present 
latest information on problems of control 
and developments of sprays and uses. 
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—from the bay to your customers—modern machinery, ex- 
perienced men, and close inspection assure the uniform high 
quality of every sack of Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON TEXAS 


COMPANY 
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—A Four-Shoulder 


(Continued from page 43) 


comes a demonstration for all the farms in 


the neighborhood. 


Unless we improve the ability of farmers 
to make voluntary adjustments, we shall 
increasingly face the necessity of making 
them arbitrarily. 

Less than half of the consumer's food 
dollar now goes to the farmer. The average 
figure for 1953 is only 45 cents. This means 
that insofar as we have limited ourselves to 
production difficulties in agriculture, we 
have been dealing with the smaller half of 
the total problem. 


Our present program is excellent as far 
as it goes, but we are meeting only a few 
of the more urgent needs. Much marketing 
research is now available as a result of the 
agricultural marketing act. This research, to 
become more effective, needs to be extended 
and applied. 


As marketing services are improved and 
made more efficient, temporary gluts can 
be handled with less depressing effect on 
farm prices. Increasingly, we produce for 
exchange rather than for use. A properly 
functioning market therefore becomes more 
and more important. We shall be able to 
preserve the free market in this country 
only if the market can be made to function 
smoothly and efficiently. 


Amazing progress has been achieved in 
the techniques of agricultural production. 
Far less has been accomplished, however, in 
learning how to use this newly found abun- 
dance te the advantage of all our people. 
We must be increasingly concerned with 
the economic and social consequences of 
the vast changes produced by modern sci- 
ence, in agriculture and elsewhere. 

Moreover, objective work can be done in 
this area without becoming politically in- 
volved. Objective research can evaluate past 
farm programs and appraise new proposals. 
Teaching can provide fundamental training 
in economics and in farm policy as an es- 
sential of good farm citizenship. Extension 
can present factual information, and the 
economic consequences of various courses 
of action can be explained. 

People cannot think in a vacuum. With- 
out factual information, public discussion is 
but the pooling of ignorance. 


There is no greater need today in agri- 
culture than a courageous, objective pre- 
sentation of the economics of farm policy. 

If the people understand what can and 
what cannot be done for agriculture by 
government, they will be less likely to de- 
mand of their legislators and of their sec- 
retary of agriculture those things which are 
impossible to fulfill. I have profound faith 
in the judgment of people who have the 
facts. Let us help them learn the facts. Let 
us stand up and be counted. Let us fearless- 
ly present the truth. 

For the welfare of America, each citizen 
must develop a keener sense of responsi- 
bility for the solution of public questions, 
all public questions both within and outside 
of agriculture. 

The people must think. They must discuss. 
They must have the courage of their con- 
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victions. They must decide on a course of 
action and they must follow it through. All 
of this must be done freely, in the open, 
without government dictation or control. 

Our American democracy is more than 
the right to speak freely, to worship in the 
church of our choice, to receive equal jus- 
tice under law. It is a form of society in 
which each citizen has responsibilities. Every 
right has a responsibility tied to it. 

We must realize that if we have the right 
to speak freely, then we have also the re- 
sponsibility to raise our voices when the 
occasion demands. 

@ OSMOND SEED & FEED CO., Os- 
mond, Neb., has purchased and installed an 
electric truck lift. 


Nopco Names Canada 
Drugs Distributor 


Naming of Dillons Chemical Co., Mon- 
treal and Toronto, as exclusive distributor 
north of the border for its pharmaceutical 
products has been revealed by Nopco Chem- 
ical Co., Harrison, N. J. Nopco recently 
expanded its operations to include the 
manufacturing facilities of Yocum Faust, 
Ltd., of London, Ontario. 


Nopco said Dillons will maintain ware- 
houses in Montreal and Toronto where 
Nopco products, including vitamin products 
and feed supplements, will be available. 


Here’s a great new start-to-finish feeding pro- 
gram that will mean more volume, more tonnage, 
more profit to you, more profit per hog for your 


customers. 


It's Sargent’s 220 SPECIAL ...a 


4-speed feeding plan that builds 220 lb. hogs 
faster. Your customers will like the lower feeding 


costs, shorter feeding periods . 


. . BIGGER hog 


profits. And you'll really boost tonnage! Get in 
on the 220 SPECIAL now. 


© Write for details on our 
attractive dealer set-up 


SARGENT & COMPAN 


Monmouth, Ill. 
Waverly, Mo. 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Algona, lowa 
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New: Weather Treatise 
Is Lively Reading 


The heat zone is moving north, winters 
are growing increasingly milder, and the 
annual snowfall continues to decline. 

That is a basic statement in William J. 
Baxter’s controversial new book, “Today's 
Revolution in Weather.” Author Baxter, a 
widely-known business researcher, describes 
the effect of changing weather on health, 
business, stocks, real estate, and on a wide 
variety of other institutions in American life. 


His preface reads in part: “Man has al- 
ways that distant respect for the weather 
which he has for the woman he marries— 
she changes him without his knowing it, 
but he never dreams of changing her. He 
accepts it, makes adjustments to live with it, 
and almost forgets it—until it suddenly 
changes its mind.” 

Bill Baxter's new approach to the subject 
of weather, a topic usually wreathed in gib- 
berish too complicated for the layman, is 
appropriately illustrated by Virgil (Vip) 
Partch, the noted cartoonist. It's well worth 
its $1 price.—B. W. S. 


Fox of Waterloo Is 
Dead at Age of 60 


J. B. Fox, representative for Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for the past 28 
years, died in Winona, Minn., Dec. 11. Mr. 
Fox was out covering his territory and was 
found dead in his hotel room. 

Mr. Fox, who was 60, had covered the 
northeastern section of Iowa for Waterloo 
since joining the firm in 1925. He was in- 
terred at Manchester, Iowa. 

Surviving Mr. Fox are his wife, Edith, 
and two sons, George and Charles. 


Dairy Product Prices 
Won’t Top Supports 


Prices of manufactured dairy products 
probably will not rise above the support 
level this winter because of increased milk 
production which began a year ago. That's 
the opinion of E. Fred Koller, professor of 
agricultural economics at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Prof. Koller, in reviewing the dairy situa- 
tion, said there probably will be a record 
carryover of dairy products into 1954. This 
year’s surplus, plus carryover from other 
years, will total about eight billion pounds 
milk equivalent, or about three billion 
pounds more than at the beginning of 1953, 
Prof. Koller noted. 

Demand for milk fat has been particularly 
poor, he said. Another factor contributing 
to the decline has been high retail prices 
for butter. Prof. Koller expressed the belief 
that high support prices aggravate the prob- 
lem by encouraging larger output of milk 
and by high prices which discourage buy- 
ers. He advocated lower support prices and 
a system of government subsidies to farmers 
to close the gap between market demand 
and “a desirable parity support level.” 


Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


When to Market Grain, by L. J. Norton, 
Illinois Extension Service, Urbana, free. 

“Marketing grain at the right time may 
mean more financially to many farmers than 
any other marketing decisions they make. 
The key question in deciding when to mar- 
ket corn, soybeans, wheat, and oats is: will 
the price rise enough from harvest to the 
time of selling to cover the real costs of 
holding the grain?” 

With that introduction, the author of 
this pamphlet goes on to consider the im- 
plications of various grain-marketing meth- 
ods. Times to market all grains listed above 
are fully covered, with detailed analysis of 
changes in price throughout the year, stor- 
age charges, insurance, taxes, and moisture 
problems. Graphs depicting changes in grain 
prices throughout the year in Illinois are in- 
cluded for each grain discussed. This book- 
let should be a valuable addition to any feed 
dealer’s literature counter. 

= 
Clark Soybean for Illinois, by R. D. Osler 
and C. M. Woodworth, Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Urbana, free. 

Clark is a new, high-yielding, high oil 
content soybean similar in appearance to 
Lincoln except for its purple flowers. It is 
approximately eight days later than Lincoln 
and six days earlier than Perry in develop- 
ing, and gives indications of being a higher 
yielder than either. The authors continue 
with an explanation of the area where Clark 
was adapted, its origin and development, 
seed and plant features, and performance 
in yield tests. Also included in the four- 
page leaflet are tables listing comparable 
agronomic and chemical characteristics of 
Clark, Lincoln, and Chief soybeans in tests 
conducted from 1948-1952, yields of the 
three varieties, plus comparison tables of 
other soybean varieties. 


*# 

Improved Beef Supplements with Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa, by Dr. Wise Burroughs, 
American Dehydrators Association, Kansas 
City, free. 

In the author’s own words, “this booklet 
is intended to explain the principles in- 
volved in applying new research findings to 
practical beef feeding—and the importance 
of dehydrated alfalfa in improved beef sup- 
plements.”” Dehydrated alfalfa, explained in 
this 15-page booklet, has become an excel- 
lent source of supplementary protein for 
fattening cattle, especially since the advent 
of lower beef prices. 

Formulation of proper roughage-supple- 
ment rations depends on thorough knowl- 
edge of microorganism activities and needs 
in the rumen. “A practical way to reduce 
costs is to feed more roughage and less 
grain,” Dr. Burroughs writes. “Recent ex- 
periments at Iowa State College have shown 
this can be accomplished either by feeding 
a properly supplemented high-roughage ra- 
tion early in the feeding period, followed 
by at least a 60-day, high grain finishing 
period, or full-feeding roughage (silage 


and/or hay) with half-feed or less of corn, 
plus a complete beef supplement throughout 
the feeding period.” However, Dr. Burr- 
oughs accents, in either method, the sup- 
plement used is the key to rapid, economical 
gains. It must supply adequately the nu- 
trients needed by rumen microorganisms. 


1953 Farmer’s Income Tax, by Wisconsin 
Extension Service, Madison, free. 

Does your customer know the essential 
ingredients that must make up his 1953 
income tax return? The essence of this 
booklet is that farmers need counsel in pre- 
paring their statements of earnings. Here 
is a handy reference guide that should be 
of assistance. Examples of various methods 
of filing are discussed and pictured. 

Who must file, what tax forms are to be 
used, and dates due are adequately covered. 
Other subjects discussed in detail are the re- 
porting on cash or accrual basis, cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements, figuring depre- 
ciation, improvements and overhaul, com- 
puting capital gain and loss, purchases and 
sale of products, refunds on taxed livestock, 
and development costs. A section contain- 
ing typical questions asked by farmers about 
income tax with correct answers follows. 
The booklet also goes through a step-by- 
step filing of the income tax form on both 
a cash and accrual basis. The closing pages 
present a check list of farm expenses as a 
handy reminder. 

* * 
Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Tennessee — 65th annual report, 1952, 
of the Tennessee agricultural experiment 
station. For copy, write Tennessee Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Knoxville. 

Wisconsin — Commercial feeds in Wis- 
consin, 1953, with analysis of feeds collected 
by state control agency. For copy, write 
Division of Feed & Fertilizer Control, Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture, Madison. 

Wisconsin—Commercial fertilizers, 1953- 
54. For copy, write Division of Feed & 
Fertilizer Control, Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture, Madison. 


Ada Converts Flour 
Facilities to Feed 


Conversion of the flour milling section of 
Ada Milling Co., Ada, Okla., to feed manu- 
facturing has been announced by Harry L. 
Lundgaard, president of Ada. Mr. Lund- 
gaard explained that Ada has concentrated 
its selling efforts on feed during the past 
few years, and has found it needs additional 
production capacity to meet demands. 

The Ada mill produces approximately 
250 tons daily. Capacity will be increased 
substantially when the conversion of the 
flour milling unit is completed. The flour 
milling capacity of the firm is 900 sacks 
daily. Elevator storage capacity is 60,000 
bushels. 
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FormerAFMA Official 
Lou Brown Is Dead 


One of the feed industry's most valued 
friends and workers, L. F. (Lou) Brown, 
died at a St. Petersburg, Fla., hospital Dec. 
13 after a short illness. Mr. Brown was 
known throughout the feed trade for his 
contributions to the industry for the past 
50 years. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Brown was 
one of the pioneers instrumental in the 
foundation of the American Feed Manu- 


L. F. BROWN 


facturers association in 1909. At the asso- 
ciation’s 1913 annual meeting, he was elect- 
ed executive secretary, a position he held 
for 20 years. 

In 1933, he retired from AFMA and as- 
sumed the executive secretary and treasur- 
er’s position with Mineral Feed Manufac- 
turers association in Chicago. In May, 1938, 
he retired from active participation in feed 
trade work and established residence in New 
York and Florida. 

Prior to his work in Chicago with AFMA, 
Mr. Brown headed the New York state feed 
control department for 13 years. He was a 
past president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials. 

Interment was in Memorial Park cem- 
etery in St. Petersburg. 


Quaker Oats Elevates 
Murray to an Officer 


New vice president in charge of grain and 
ingredient purchasing for Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, is John R. Murray, the firm has 
announced, 

Mr. Murray has been manager of Quaker 
Oats’ grain department since 1943. In his 
new position, he will oversee the purchase 
of about 80 million dollars worth of grain 
and feed ingredients annually. 

Mr. Murray is currently first vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
chairman of the National Grain Trade coun- 
cil. He is also a member of the grain sanita- 
tion advisory committee of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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SCIPIO, NEW YORK 


SAYS THOMAS MARSHALL, 


"7 have 27 herd replacements all started on Calf-Kit,” says Mr. Marshall. 


“My Guernseys are averaging up to 12,000 lbs. of milk. Neighbors are 
impressed with these results and are using Calf-Kit to replace fresh milk 


in their calf-feeding programs.” 


STOCK CALF-KIT MILK REPLACEMENT 


More Profitable to feed... More Profitable to sell 


You take no chances when you sell 
them Peebles’ Calf-Kit. It’s a 
proven milk replacement that leading 
dairymen have fed for years with out- 
standing success. It replaces milk 
safely in the regular calf-feeding pro- 
gram. 

Calf-Kit raises better calves be- 
cause it meets their exact nutritional 
needs during the first critical weeks 
of life. It contains 98% milk nutrients 
from whey products for “milk-fed” 
bloom and vigor . . . supplies the 
Whey Factor for added grow power 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
San Francisco, Calif. 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


Appleton, Wis. 


. .. is fully fortified with antibiotics 
and vitamins A and D. 

That’s why you can depend on 
Calf-Kit for satisfied customers that 
build profitable repeat sales, year 
after year. Pound for pound, Calf- 
Kit gives equal or better results... 
feeds out more economically than 
other milk replacements. It’s made 
and guaranteed by the world’s largest 
producer of whey products — aggres- 
sively advertised from coast to coast. 


Write Appleton, Wisconsin, 
for name of nearest distributor 
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WHY 
gamble on 


the weather in 
1954...when a 


GRAIN DRIER 


can permanently remove the haz- 
ards of crop loss or damage due to 
excess moisture? Tremendous low- 
temperature warm air volume dries 
grain gently, uniformly . . . and 
most economically! 


BERICO models for 
ind or outdoo 
installation . . . 
ECONOMY pre- 
fabricated units for 


outdoor operation. 


Your letterhead request brings you illus- 
trated folders, blueprints . . . no obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Grain Driers in Capacities 
from 150 to 1000 Bushels per Hour 


“MAX-i-PACITY" BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Custom Mix 


Santa brought a novel present for top management officials of Honeggers’ 
& Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. Each was presented with a three by four foot 
colored photo of one part of the firm’s production operation. These were 


given in behalf of the employes by Jerry Denbo, chairman of the firm’s junior 
board of directors. Shown here with their photos are, left to right:E. F. Dickey, 
Frank Honegger, Sam Honegger, Ben A. Roth, and A. P. Loomis. 


Richard Furman, J-M Trading Corp., Chicago, became the father of a boy 
on Dec. 17. That makes two boys and two girls for the Furmans. Had you 
seen Bob White, the Chicago feed broker, in December you might have mis- 
taken him for a Chinese laundryman. He had a bad case of poison ivy on his 
face, which gave his eyes an oriental slant. He says he contracted the poison 
ivy while hunting geese in Missouri — the “show me” state. 

Daniel W. McKercher, 83-year-old 

retired feed man at Wisconsin Rapids, 

Wis., and the first president of the 

Central Retail Feed association, was 

His the subject of a lengthy feature story 


guns recently in the Milwaukee Journal. He 
make has been a collector of old guns for 
news. about 20 years and still has about 200 


guns of an original collection of 400. 
He is only selling now and not buying 
any more. His collection is rated one 
of the finest in Wisconsin. 


Edson Davis, Northern Supply Co., Amery, Wis., is expected back in the 
office after a serious siege of illness which included a trip to Mayo’s at 
Rochester, Minn. If you like to wear informal clothes when the weather 
demands it, you are eligible for membership in the National Association for 
Freedom in Men’s Dress. We reported that this was started by Max Cohn, 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, last September at Galveston, Tex. Now 
the organization is official and issues membership cards — if you want one 
write to Mr. Cohn. Carl Martenis, C. J. Martenis Grain Co., New York City, 
is treasurer and Mr. Cohn president and secretary. 


Donald Danforth, president of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, was elected a 
director of the Pennsylvania Railroad at a board meeting Dec. 23. Ed Davis, 
the popular salt salesman from Des Moines, who was recently forced to retire 
because of his age, isn’t letting any grass grow under him. He is now in the 
investment business in that city and doing mighty well. 
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On Dec. 14, Charles Wenz, Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago, celebrated his birth- 
day (he is now over 50!) and his many 
friends in the industry honored him at a 
dinner. Shown from left to right on the 
near side of the table and right to left on 
the far side are: Joe Nellis, John Wilson, 
Elmer Lenz, Ed Wollman, Dr. J. E. Hunter, 
Erle Ellis, Gene Chapman, Dave Griffiths, 
Ed Griffin, A. E. Hayes, John Mecking, 
George F. Barrett, Roy Hoffman, R. H. 
Griffiths, James Wall, Max Cohn, Mr. 
Wenz the guest of honor, Herbert Dyer, 
Stuart Nordvall, Frank McCabe, William 
Huge, and William Dunston. 

Ken Evans, who formerly headed agricul- 
tural service for the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association, has just completed a 
management survey for a Milwaukee print- 
ing establishment. 

All of us here at THE FEED BAG hope 
you had as nice a Christmas season as we 
enjoyed. We particularly thank all our 
friends for thinking of us with their beauti- 
ful Christmas cards. All were on display in 
our offices, but now have disappeared as we 
clear the deck for the hard work ahead in 
1954. May this year bring full peace and 
prosperity all over the world. 

In 1864 it was Salmon P. Chase who said, 
“I would rather that the people would won- 
der why I wasn’t President than why I 


Sell More in 1954 Is 
Whitmoyer Slogan 


Sales staff members of Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., have as 
their slogan for the year, “Sell More in 
Fifty-Four.” The motto was implemented 
recently when the staff met for its year-end 
“workshop” sessions. 

A special feature of the program was a 
sales training session conducted by Ralph 
Everett, head of Empire Sales Training 
Center, Buffalo. Attending the workshop 
were all Whitmoyer sales and service staff 
members, plus representatives from the 
firm’s New England distributor and from 
its Nova Scotia affiliate. 


Owen Appointed Head 
Of Bristol Buying 


Appointment of William A. Owen as its 
manager of purchases has been announced 
by Bristol Laboratories, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Owen joined the firm in 1943 
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and has been sales service manager for the 
past four years. 

Succeeding to Mr. Owen's former post is 
Harry G. Ellefson, previously his assistant. 
Mr. Ellefson became associated with Bristol 
six years ago. 


MERCER DIES 

Lester H. Mercer, 61-year-old represen- 
tative for Halibut Liver Oil Producers, Se- 
attle, died Christmas day in his home city, 
Plainfield, N. J. Mrs. Mercer, three daugh- 
ters, and a son survive. 


"MASTER" 55 to 140 H.P. 


Instant Screen Change from Service Floor 


ENGINEERING 
CAN PROVIDE YOU WITH: 


|. Specific suggestions for your 
special grinding problems. 


2. A hammermill 
for every application. 


Write for 
Bulletins 

and the name 
of your 
Jacobson’ 
Representative 


Choose the features you want in the power range 
you require, and you can be sure that one of the 
Jacobson Grinders, the Ajacs, Master or Universal, 
will exactly meet your specifications. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


44 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S.E.—Dept. A—MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


OUTCAST 
The drunk had called several times in- 
quiring of the hotel clerk when the bar 


opened. Each time the clerk told him “10 
an.” 


When he called for the sixth time, the 
clerk gave up and called the manager. 

“You've called five times already and 
each time we've told you the bar opens at 
10 a.m.,” the irritated hotel man said. 
“When it does open, I'm going to be there 
personally to see you don’t get in.” 

“Get in?” sneered the drunk. “Who 
wants to get in? I want to get out!” 

* 
The experienced husband meets every 


marriage crisis with a firm hand — full of 
candy and flowers. 


> 


MAYVILLE 


Kracked Korn 


| 
| CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


LITTLE EARS 
“I couldn't hear that, dear,” said the 
mother to her five-year-old son who was 
saying his bed-time prayers. 
“Wasn't talking to you,” retorted the lad. 


Dick Grant says: “Never be afraid to 
hire a man smarter than you; if he works 
for you, you’re smarter than he is.” 


Limedried 


RNLIME 


FOR BARNS AND POULTRY HOUSES 
DEODORIZES * ABSORBS MOISTURE 


Every farmer wants a dry, clean-smelling barn. You can provide a 
simple method by supplying MAYVILLE Limedried BARNLIME. It is 
easy to use; will not gum or paste. On dairy farms, particularly, 
Mayville Barnlime is a valuable aid in the sanitation program. 
Mayville Limedried Barnlime is a scientifically prepared lime prod- 
uct, now used by thousands of farmers in the Midwest. Here are some 


of its most important benefits. 


DEODORIZES — Kills objectionable odors in barns and 
poultry houses. 


DRIES — Quick-blotting action absorbs moisture. Keeps 
floors, gutters and runways clean, dry and. sanitary. 

SCOURS — With Mayville Barnlime, dirt sweeps clean with 
barn broom, leaving only a fine coating of healthful 
white lime. 


DISINFECTS — Kills germs. Helps control poultry parasites 
and diseases. 

IMPROVES MANURE — Reduces ammonia loss — preserves 
nitrogen — adds calcium and magnesium. 

KEEPS OUT INSECTS — Discourages flies. Helps control 
lice and worm eggs on poultry. 


Farmers who start using Mayville Barnlime 
usually continue as steady customers. Write 
for prices and full information. 


MAYVILLE WHITE LIME WORKS 


MAYVILLE + WISCONSIN 


One sure way to get the last word in any 
argument is to say, “I guess you’re right.” 
‘a 
MR. X 

The beginner at the bridge party looked 
across to his partner, an expert, and de- 
clared: “You sure know your bridge, Mr. 
Smith. How would you have played my 
last hand?” 

To which Mr. Smith replied: “Under an 
assumed name!” 

& 

Sure way to keep awake during a speech: 
deliver it. 

TIMBER! 

The new office girl looked confused as 
she read the note scribbled on the doctor's 
accident report which read, “Shot in the 
lumbar region.” After a moment of con- 
centration, she typed onto the record sheet, 
“Shot in the woods.” 

* 

Give some women an inch and they think 
they’re rulers. 

When the little fellow was asked why he 
stood for so long in front of the elephants 
at the circus he replied: “I like to watch 
them pick up peanuts with their vacuum 
cleaners.” 

WRONG OINTMENT 

Bob and Dick were discussing their love 
life. 

“Boy,” commented Bob, “you sure have 
a way with women. What's your secret?” 

“It just comes naturally,” replied Dick. 
“For instance, on my last date the girl got 
a fly in her eye. So I said, “Gosh, I don't 
see how it could miss hitting such big eyes 
as yours. From then on, it was smooth 
sailing.” 

Two days later they met again. 

“I don’t think much of your technique,” 
Bob said to his friend. “I tried it out, and 
it’s not too hot. The girl I had out got a 
fly in her mouth.” 

& 

The United States government undoubt- 
edly is the biggest concern in the world— 
and it gets along with only one vice presi- 
dent. 


BABY STEPS 

Two night owls were meandering home 
along the railroad tracks after a lengthy 
stay at the local pub. 

“Don’t this stairway seem kinda long to 
you?” inquired the first. 

“The length don’t harm me none,” an- 
swered the second. “But this railing is a bit 
too low.” 

* * 
NO BRANCHES 

The two tiny puppies stared in amaze- 
ment at the totem pole. The first spoke. 

The second replied. “So do I. But them 
faces scare hell out of me!” 
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— Customers 


(Continued from page 44) 


eye-appealing displays keep customers in- 
formed of the availability of the various 
products which the firm stocks. Every ef- 
fort is made to keep up to date regarding 
developments in new products and the job 
that newly-marketed items can do. 

“Our volume of sales has increased each 
year as more and more of our customers do 
their own painting and carpentering,” Mr. 
Dodge related. “Naturally, our inventory 
in the salesroom is geared to appeal to the 
‘do-it-yourself’ customer. For instance, we 
not only sell paint but other essentials also, 
including brushes, paint rollers, putty, putty 
knives, and paint removers. Our sales of 
roofing and roof-patching materials also 


MILKING MACHINE 
REPLACEMENT PARTS 


have shown a steady increase.” 
Although 50 per cent of the firm’s volume 08 | 
of feed sales is to credit customers, very if — 


little loss has been experienced due to bad 
accounts. Mr. Dodge has found that a per- 
sonal visit to a delinquent customer is the 
surest method of reaching an agreement 
regarding a past-due account. 


the Get this Display Boar ! 


has had an influential effect on the growth 


DECKER 


Chink SETS YOU UP AS RUBBER REPLACEMENT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL LEADING MAKES OF MILKING MACHINES. 
Maine, is too small or trivial to deserve this Write today for full details. 

feed man’s attention. 


CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


331 W. College Avenue crown Waukesha, Wis. 


Drought’s Effect on 
Milk Output Slight 


Adverse effects of poor pastures and in- 
sufficient roughage supplies in drought areas 
failed to curb increasing supplies of milk 
through the fall months of 1953, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has reported. 

From August to November, average pro- 
duction per cow for the country as a whole 
decreased less than seasonally, and in No- 
vember, the rate was higher than in No- 
vember, 1952. In addition, production of 
milk per cow at the beginning of 1953 was 
substantially larger than at the beginning 
of 1952, USDA said. 

The annual rate of milk production 
reached the lowest level for 1953 during 
July at 115 billion pounds. This compared 
with an annual rate of 123 million pounds 
during the first four months of the year. 
The output in every month of 1953 was 
above the same month of 1952, but the 
margin in recent months has been only 
about one per cent compared with as much 
as seven per cent earlier this year. 


With an apparent heavy flow of milk 


RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 


during November and prospects for a rela- 
tively large output in December, total milk TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 
production for the year will be at least 119 ® 


billion pounds, USDA noted. Milk produc- 
tion previously has never exceeded 119 
billion pounds except for the record of 
119.8 billion pounds produced in the war 
year 1945, 


ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS 


@ G. EARL MILLER, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and P. K. Peterson have purchased 
Colorado Springs Fuel & Feed Co. from 
Merritt R. Welker. 
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— How Cattle 


(Continued from page 46) 
per cent corn, six per cent monocalcium 
phosphate, and 12.5 per cent urea; they 
consumed 13 pounds of prairie hay daily 
per head; and gained 141 pounds each dur- 
ing the 168-day period. 

In this example, both phosphorus and 
protein (nitrogen x 6.25) were limiting 
factors, and the gains were limited to the 
level supported by the concentration of es- 
sential nutrients. 

I want to point out that 13 per cent urea 
is more than is generally recommended 
for practical use and that such a supplement 
should be used with caution. These pellets 
were relatively unpalatable and generally 
the cattle required 24 hours to clean up one 


pound per head. This may partly account 
for the good results obtained with such a 
high level of urea. 

Unpublished data from the Nebraska ex- 
periment station indicate that urease action 
in the rumen is rapid. In vitro studies show 
that within 20 to 30 minutes urease in the 
rumen will hydrolyze large amounts urea to 
ammonia and carbon dioxide. 

Thus, the ammonia becomes available too 
rapidly for complete and efficient utilization 
by rumen microorganisms and is either 
eliminated from the body or if a great ex- 
cess is available may be toxic. This suggests 
that by feeding urea in small amounts over 
a long period of time, the ammonia can be 
utilized more completely and with less dan- 
ger. Undoubtedly, research will in time find 
ways of utilizing larger quantities of urea 


The 


GIVE 


REAL McCOY 


A. J. McCOY 


President 


YOUR CUSTOMERS A BREAK 


P, O. Box 
784 


"Selling a quality product is real pleasure 

— ‘specially when the price is competitive. 
Be happy — Stock "Snow Flake" Pure Reef 
Oyster Shell. The repeat business will surprise 
even you — your order will surprise even me." 


< NOTHING 


Write — WIRE — Phone 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


— MAC 


BETTER 


Phone 
OR-9441 


more efficiently in cattle rations. Maintain- 
ing a sulfur nitrogen ratio of 1-15 is a 
rather recent development in that direction. 

Recently wintering trials were conducted 
at the University of Nebraska to determine 
the effects of various supplements when fed 
with alfalfa silage. The experiments were 
designed so that the effects of substituting 
blackstrap molasses or soybean oil meal for 
corn could be estimated. These substitutions 
were made on an equal total digestible nu- 
trient basis. All of the cattle were fed an 
equal amount of roughage, alfalfa silage, or 
alfalfa silage and alfalfa hay, and either four 
pounds of ground shelled corn; or two 
pounds of corn and two pounds of soybean 
oil meal; or 3.3 pounds of corn and one 
pound of blackstrap molasses; or 1.4 pounds 
of corn, one pound of blackstrap molasses, 
and two pounds of soybean oil meal per 
head daily. 

The value of substituting one pound of 
liquid molasses for 0.7 pound of corn is 
indicated by the following comparison. 

The cattle that did not receive molasses 
made an average daily gain of 1.73 pounds 
per head and a total gain of 193 pounds 
per head. The cattle that received molasses 
made an average daily gain of 1.67 pounds 
per head and a total of 187 pounds per 
head. The difference of six pounds in favor 
of the cattle that did not receive molasses 
indicates that in this experiment there was 
no advantage in adding the molasses. 

The cattle that received soybean oil meal 
made an average daily gain of 1.80 pounds 
per head and an average total gain of 202 
pounds. The cattle that did not receive 
soybean oil meal made an average daily 
gain of 1.6 pounds per head and an average 
total gain of 179 pounds per head. 

The difference of 23 pounds gain in 
favor of the lots receiving the two pounds 
of soybean oil meal indicates that “there 
was some advantage in substituting two 
pounds of soybean oil meal for two pounds 
of corn. Whether or not the additional gain 
would pay off itself depends on the com- 
parative cost of corn and soybean oil meal. 

These trials are to be repeated this fall 
and winter. 

In recent years the use of dehydrated 
alfalfa products in cattle rations has in- 
creased. The addition of one or two pounds 
of dehydrated alafalfa to basic rations of 
poor quality roughage has been shown to 
offer distinct improvements in gain. The 
value of dehydrated alfalfa with different 
combinations of feeds and with different 
basal ration is being investigated by a 
number of experiment stations. 

The value and effectiveness of beef cattle 
supplements still depends on the kind and 
quality of the basal feeds in the rations. 
Thus, a complex supplement which is high- 
ly effective when fed with a given ration in 
one area may be less valuable when used 
in a different area with a different combi- 
nation of feeds. No panaceas have been 
discovered or compounded and probably 
the greatest miracle of ruminant nutrition 
is the ability of ruminant to utilize such a 
wide variety of low quality feeds. 

@ WILLIAM E. KAYTON, Gordon, Neb., 
has purchased property in Valentine, Neb., 
and is making improvements in advance of 
the opening of a new feed and steed store. 
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Poultry Need Magnesium 


An Exclusive Report on Supplying It 


@ In considering the adequacy of min- 
erals in a ration, it is common practice 
to classify the minerals into two 
groups. For the sake of convenience, 
this classification is helpful. 


We separate the major minerals, 
those that are used in appreciable 
quantity, from the minor minerals, 
which are needed in very small 
amounts and are so often referred to 
as the “trace” elements. 

The major minerals are phosphorus, 
calcium, potassium, sodium, magne- 
sium, chlorine, and sulphur, and the 
quantity needed is most often ex- 
pressed in a percentage. Calcium is the 
one usually required in largest amount, 
and phosphorus also must be present 
in percentages ranging from 0.3 per 
cent up to 1.0 per cent on a total ra- 
tion basis. But right now we want to 
call attention to the element magne- 
sium, an element that is often mis- 
understood, which has been maligned 
and its importance pooh-poohed so 
that it has received very little atten- 
tion by feed manufacturers. 


In the Feed Nutrition Digest of 
this issue (page 31) you will find a 
report on “Magnesium Deficiency of 
the Duck” by Van Reen and Pearson, 
a paper published in a recent issue of 
Journal of Nutrition. These research 
workers come up with evidence show- 
ing that the young duckling needs a 
higher magnesium percentage in its 
ration than does the chick in order to 
get maximum growth. That is of real 
interest to feed formulators and a little 
discussion and help may be in order. 
Hence this short article. 

Almquist has demonstrated that a 
chick or broiler ration should contain 
a minimum of 0.04 per cent magne- 
sium in order to keep that element 
from becoming a brake on the rate of 
growth. Van Reen and Pearson show 
that the duckling needs 0.05 per cent 
Magnesium in order to grow at its 
greatest rate. 

What chance have we to effect these 
levels without adding a megnesium 
salt to the formula? 


We have listed the average magne- 
sium content of commonly used feed 
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By C. W. SIEVERT 
Feed Consultant 


ingredients — the values being those 
given by Frank B. Morrison in his 
21st edition of “Feeds and Feeding” 
and also by Ray Ewing in “Poultry 
Nutrition.” The figures do not agree 
exactly, but they help us arrive at 
conclusions. 

If we make a feed containing a 
large amount of grain and very little 
meat scrap, alfalfa, and bone meal, 
we are quite apt to be deficient in 
magnesium unless there is a definite 
magnesium addition. If we make a 
duck starter then we are in greater 
need for magnesium. So what can we 
do about it? 

Most people will think of the most 
common magnesium salt that is on the 
market and obtainable at chemical sup- 
ply houses. That salt is magnesium sul- 
phate, commonly called Epsom salts. 
Most people likewise think of Epsom 
salts as a purgative, a laxative agent. 

When they see magnesium sulphate 
or Epsom salts in a list of ingredients 
in a feed or mineral mixture, they as- 
sume that its purpose is laxation. In 
some instances, that may be true, but 
remember also that magnesium is a 
needed mineral element, and feeds in 
some areas are a bit low in that ele- 
ment. 

But, another source for feed is mag- 
nesium carbonate, which is so common 
that we have forgotten about it. Mag- 
nesium carbonate usually is found 
mixed with calcium carbonate in the 
form of limestone called dolomite. Do- 
lomitic limestones contain both cal- 
cium and magnesium carbonates, and 
usually altogether too much magne- 
sium for use in feed. A typical dolo- 
mite can contain 40 per cent magne- 
sium carbonate and 60 per cent cal- 


Important Data 
. . are presented in the table on 
page 94, which complements this ex- 
clusive article. Mr. Sievert here dis- 
cusses in a concise manner a subject 
of real concern to feed men. 


C. W. SIEVERT 


cium carbonate. That is entirely too 
much magnesium, because the minerals 
needed in a chick feed, for example, 
are 1.0 per cent calcium and only 0.04 
per cent magnesium. 

For years, the sellers of high cal- 
cium limestone have stressed the ab- 
sence or virtual absence of magnesium 
from their product. Are they right? 

The writer firmly believes that a 
high grade calcium carbonate product 
containing very little or no magnesium 
carbonate is a better piece of goods 
for use in chicken, turkey, duck, and 
dairy feeds, provided the needed small 
amount of magnesium addition is fur- 
ished by adding a carefully controlled 
amount of magnesium salts. 

Of course you shouldn't use a lime- 
stone containing 20 per cent, 40 per 
cent, or 60 per cent magnesium. You 
would surely wreck your feed. But a 
small amount of magnesium added to 
a broiler feed, or duck starter, either 
as Magnesium carbonate or magnesium 
sulphate, will in many instances make 
that feed produce more efficient re- 
sults and a slightly higher growth 
rate. 

It would also be possible to use mag- 
nesium compounds in making “trace” 
mineral mixtures so that the small 
amount of magnesium thus added to 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Happy Birthday 


Toastmaster at February's birthday party 
is E. J. (Jack) Schroeder, able manager of 
Flambeau Milling Co., Phillips, Wis. Mr. 
Schroeder, who looks back upon 22 years 
of continuous activity in the feed industry, 
will celebrate his anniversary on Feb. 9. 

Jack Schroeder joined Flambeau as as- 
sistant manager in June, 1948, coming to 
the northern Wisconsin firm after heading 
up the feed division of Forbes Bros. Central 
Mills, Topeka, Kan., for three years. 

Flambeau’s manager also counts 10 years 
service with Marshall Feed Co., Clay Center, 
Kan., in his business experience. He readily 
admits his leisure hours are spent eating 
and sleeping. 

Seated around Mr. Schroeder at Febru- 
ary’s Happy Birthday table are: 


FEBRUARY 1—Robert M. Preston, E. F. 
Drew €& Co., Inc., Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 2—Gustaf A. E. Ackerman, 
Oyster Shell Products Corp., New Roch- 
elle, N. Y.; Clarence F. Baker, Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Chicago; H. A. Nonnweiler, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 3—W. R. Embleton, Saunders 
Mills, Inc., Toledo;J. C. North, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 4—George H. Garbutt, Mer- 
chants Creamery Co., Cincinnati; C. A. 
Jobnson, Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis; H. L. McGeorge, Royal 
Stafolife Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; Andrew 
O. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo; A. H. Roffers, Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, Minneapolis; Charles E. 
Wood, Welco Feed Mfg. Co., Spencer, 
Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 5—W. E. Mullin, Mullin & 
Dillon Co., Minneapolis, Edgar N. Meak- 
in, California Pellet Mill Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Louis Novins, LeCompte Co., Inc., 
Lakewood, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 6—L. J. Halbach, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; Vera M. Mat- 
thews, Fredman Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 7—K. J. Maltas, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; Richard Teweles, 
L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 9—E. J. Schroeder, Flam- 
beau Milling Co., Phillips, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 10—R. H. Lang, L. L. Olds 
Seed Co., Madison, Wis.; Roy Marquette, 
_L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 11—Carl B. Hedrick, Gen- 
eral Distributing Co., Inc., Newton, Kan.; 
Fred M. Seed, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 12—David N. Carlson, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; Tom G. 
Dyer, Liberty Oil Co., Des Moines; H. R. 
Harmer, Mankato Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn.; Kenneth D. Lozier, St. Regis 
Sales Corp., New York City. 

FEBRUARY 13—NMaurice E. Cook, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. S. 
Donovan, Donovan Feed Co., Omaha; 
Richard K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Kansas City; R. C. Tesch, Knauf & Tesch 
Co., Chilton, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 14—I. D. Russell, I. D. Russ- 
ell Co., Kansas City. 


E. J. SCHROEDER 


FEBRUARY 15—Pat W. Hennessey, Badg- 
er Feeds, Inc., Madison, Wis.; John M. 
Palmer, Brando-Palmer Sales Co., Chi- 
cago. 

FEBRUARY 16—H. F. Pugh, Heil Co., 
Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 17—Jack Schroeder, Van 
Camp Laboratories, Terminal Island, Calif. 

FEBRUARY 18—Albert F. O. Germann, 
Nutritional Research Associates, Inc., 
South Whitley, Ind.; A. H. Mendonca, 
F. E. Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco; 
Cyril P. McNamara, Morton Salt Co., 
Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 19—Howard Beggs, King Mi- 
das Flour Mills, Minneapolis; A. V. Jay, 
Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 20—Howard J. Perry, Mulli- 
can Co., Louisville, Ky.; Phil W. Tobias, 
Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 21—Jacob H. Stewart, Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 22—Gordon M. Philpott, Pur- 
ina Mills, St. Louis; J. Walter Rice, 
J. Walter Rice Co., Milwaukee; Sam 
Stewart, Farmers Elevator Co., Clarion, 
Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 23—George H. Reinders, 
Reinders Bros., Elm Grove, Wis.; J. R. 
Wall, Western Condensing Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 24—A. L. Desmond, F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco: Ben E. 
Rawnsley, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Fort 
Thomas, Ky. 

FEBRUARY 25—John O. Beasley, Speci- 
fide, Inc., Indianapolis; Donald J. Burke, 
George H. Lee Co., Omaha; Charles F. 
Kieser, Borden Co., New York City; 
Fred H. Pittelkow, H. P. Schmidt Milling 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 26—Lucille Bennett, Industri- 
al Molasses Corp., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 27—J. D. Armstrong, Nutre- 
na Mills, Inc., Coffeyville, Kan.; J. Walt- 
er Keller, Pratt Food Co., Marion, Pa.; 
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Resigns Post 


A. C. ADAMS 


A. C. Adams has announced his resigna- 
tion as vice president in charge of sales at 
Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. Adams, who has headed up Vitality’s 
dog food section since becoming a vice 
president in 1951, first joined the firm in 
1936 as sales and promotion manager. He 
was elevated to general sales manager in 
1940. 

A member of the dog food division com- 
mittee of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association since 1942, Mr. Adams served 
as chairman of the committee in 1949-50. 
He makes his home in Elmhurst, IIl. 


Delaware Poultry Ills 
Will Be Discussed 


Poultry health and disease prevention will 
be spotlighted throughout January in a spe- 
cial short course being conducted at the 
Delaware agricultural experiment station. 
Meetings are scheduled for Jan. 14, Jan. 21, 
Jan. 28, and Feb. 4. 

Sessions will be held at the Grange hall 
in Georgetown. Feed men have been ex- 
tended an invitation to attend by George 
M. Worrilow, experiment station director. 
Topics to be discussed will include New- 
castle, infectious bronchitis, hemorrhagic 
disease, fowl typhoid, and coccidiosis. 


Don E. Merrick, Central Mills, Inc., Dun- 
bridge, Ohio; C. L. Ostrom, Morton Salt 
Co., Chicago; J. P. Parks, J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City; George A. Shields, New 
Century Co., Chicago. 

FEBRUARY 28—Milton B. Bock, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines; C. Q. Dunlap, Cour- 
teen Seed Co., Milwaukee; Fred B. Merr- 
ill, Ralston Purina Co., Minneapolis. 


FEBRUARY 29—E, C. Dreyer, Dreyer 


Commission Co., St. Louis. 
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Swine Erysipelas Control 


Science Is Making It More Effective 


@ Swine erysipelas can be a killer and 
a crippler. Few diseases have been as 
baffling, and only hog cholera costs 
hog raisers more money. But encourag- 
ing news has just come out of research 
by the agricultural research service's 
R. D. Shuman. His findings may help 
explain some mysteries of this disease 
and point to better methods of control. 

Acute swine erysipelas breaks out 
suddenly, often striking many animals 
in a herd at once. Temperatures flare 
and pigs go off feed. Pain and swell- 
ing in the joints cause sick pigs to lie 
in their bedding. Lameness and arched 
backs may appear. Some animals may 
die in a few days. 

Red patches, which give rise to the 
name “diamond-skin disease,” some- 
times show up in bad cases but usually 
go with the less acute form of ery- 
sipelas. Portions of skin, ears, and tail 
may slough off when these patches 
spread over big areas. 

Death losses are only the beginning 
of trouble. Stunted survivors, often 
left with heart growths and chronic 
arthritis, make slow gains. And poor, 
knotty-legged hogs are sure to be 
docked at market. 

Swine erysipelas has been a prob- 
lem in Europe for over a century. At 
one time, it was confused with anthrax. 
France’s Louis Pasteur was among 
those credited with isolating erysipelas 
bacteria in the 1880's. 

Veterinarians have always had trou- 
ble with erysipelas. For one thing, it’s 
hard to diagnose. Many of the symp- 
toms are common with other swine 
diseases. 

Furthermore, there seem to be dif- 
ferent forms of erysipelas. Death losses 
are larger in Europe than in America. 
But we probably have more of the 
chronic type of infection. 

Most puzzling problem of all was 
the difficulty of reproducing the dis- 
ease experimentally in swine. No one 
could infect pigs with any consistency. 
Some scientists thought there might 
be differences in the deadliness of the 
organism. Others suggested that some 
breeds or families of swine may carry 
natural resistance. Age, diet, and soil 
were suggested as possible factors. 
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All may play a part. Mr. Shuman 
believes, however, that the most im- 
portant point of all has been over- 
looked. This is immunity resulting 
from natural exposure to the disease. 

He bases this contention on work 
with the skin-scarification method of 
producing the infection, developed by 
German scientists in the 1940's. Live 
bacterial culture is swabbed into sev- 
eral scratches on the side of the pig. 
Mr. Shuman found that susceptible 
animals come down with erysipelas, 
and a few even die. Immune animals 
aren't affected at all. Susceptible ani- 
mals that react and then recover from 
erysipelas become immune. 

When pigs from different farms are 
tested, a variety of reactions could be 
expected. Some pigs could be com- 
pletely susceptible, others could be 
lightly infected, and some could give 
no reaction, showing immunity. This 
can be explained by the fact that mild 
cases of erysipelas may occur and go 
unnoticed, yet be active enough to 
set the blood stream to work produc- 
ing antibodies that are ready to com- 
bat an invasion of erysipelas. 

It’s easy to see how pigs could pick 
up such infection when we consider 
that the tough erysipelas organisms 
may live around a hog lot for years. 
Normal-looking animals can carry the 
bacteria and pass them on in body 
wastes. Other pigs are exposed through 
eating and drinking and wound infec- 
tion. This might go on for some time 
before a serious outbreak occurs. In 
the meantime, mild infections may re- 
sult in immunity. 

Perhaps, then, researchers had trou- 


Experimental Work 


. . in the control of swine erysipelas 
has progressed despite many major 
obstacles, principal among them being 
the difficulty of reproducing the dis- 
ease experimentally in pigs. This 
problem has now been licked and the 
agricultural research service, teaming 
up with colleges and industry, has 
come a long way towards a solution 
to the erysipelas roadblock. 


ble creating infection simply because 
they were dealing at times with ani- 
mals that were already immune. 


Immunity is the basis of attempts to 
prevent erysipelas. One of the early 
methods was to induce pigs to build 
up antibodies by a small injection of 
weak bacteria, followed by another 
stronger dose. Although the scheme 
worked in many cases, it often brought 
on the disease itself instead of active 
immunity. 

Another method was to give pigs 
a shot of serum — the liquid portion 
of blood — that already contained the 
antibodies. Such serum was produced 
by injecting increasing quantities of 
erysipelas bacteria into a horse. A 
shot of this fluid gives pigs passive 
immunity to erysipelas in a matter of 
hours. The trouble is that the effect 
lasts only a few weeks. 

In the 1890's, French scientists hit 
on the method — still used today — 
of producing lasting immunity by us- 
ing culture and serum together. Bac- 
teria introduce the threat of disease, 
causing the blood to build up anti- 
bodies, and serum keeps the infection 
from getting out of hand. 

The United States started a long- 
time field experiment with culture- 
serum vaccination in 1938, when 
swine erysipelas had become a serious 
problem in the Corn Belt. The agri- 
cultural research service, state experi- 
ment stations, and state livestock sani- 
tary authorities cooperate in this work, 
which now includes 26 states. It’s care- 
fully controlled, since general use of 
culture might set up new centers of 
infection. 

By 1948, some 12 million animals 
had been immunized by culture-serum 
vaccination, and a report was issued. 
Results indicated that the method had 
considerable value. 

But this estimate still couldn’t be 
checked in the laboratory because 
there was no way to infect experi- 
mental animals consistently. 

Then the skin-scarification test gave 
Shuman the tool he needed. 

First question he set out to answer 
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was, How long does culture-serum vaccina- 
tion protect baby pigs? He had 175 pigs 
vaccinated a few days after birth. Then at 
eight, nine, and 10 weeks after vaccination, 
he exposed them to erysipelas by means of 
the skin test. Only 37 per cent resisted 
infection. The figure dropped to 13 per 
cent at 12 weeks and continued to fall 
through 27 weeks. 

It was clear that culture-serum vaccination 
had only limited value for protecting these 
pigs through weaning age, and no value at 
all for guarding them up to market time. 

Other research indicated that vaccination 
of older animals might be more successful. 
So Mr. Shuman tried culture and serum on 
161 weaner pigs just under two months 
old. As in the first experiment, he checked 
their immunity with the skin test. 

At six to 10 weeks after vaccination, 73 
per cent of these pigs showed protection. 
Nearly 60 per cent were protected through 
the average market age of five to seven 
months. And even 23 to 27 weeks after 
vaccination, 47 per cent still had protection. 

These results were encouraging, but there 
was still a problem of protecting baby pigs 
up to weaning age. Double treatment would 
not be economical for hog raisers. 

An accident led to Mr. Shuman’s next 


Lean Hogs Take Over 
Top Place in Market 


Lean, meat-type hogs command a sub- 
stantial premium at Chicago and other live- 
stock marketing centers, according to L. J. 
Norton, University of Illinois agricultural 
economist. He has warned swine raisers that 
consumers no longer will accept fat hogs 
which provide a minimum of lean meat. 

Some authorities overplay the value of 
lard, Mr. Norton claimed. The hog carcass 
contains only 15 per cent lard against 85 
per cent meat, he reported. Accordingly, 
farmers should seek to produce the maxi- 
mum of lean meat in their animals, he said. 


Fowl Cholera Threat 
Is Posed Once Again 


Poultrymen throughout the Midwest 
should keep a sharp lookout for indications 
of fowl cholera in their flocks. That advice 
comes from Dr. P. B. Barto of the college 
of veterinary medicine at the University of 
Illinois, who has reported a sharp increase 
of the bacterial disease. 

Cholera, Dr. Barto said, will kill birds 
rapidly without showing symptoms. The 
disease is spread in feed and water and 
usually attacks the respiratory tract of chick- 
ens over four months of age. It will also 
attack turkeys, ducks, and pheasants. 

Some of the symptoms exhibited by chol- 
era-affected birds may be loss of appetite, 
diarrhea, closed eyes, ruffled feathers, and 
drooped tail and wing feathers. 

Dr. Barto said losses may be reduced by 
treating with sulfa drugs. The key to con- 
trol is prevention, he emphasized, as no 
adequate vaccine for the disease is available. 
Careful management and isolation of the 
flock will also help curb the disease, he 
added. 
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step. He had given a gilt the skin test, not 
knowing that she was pregnant. She gave 
a susceptible reaction and farrowed about 
five weeks later. One of her pigs tested 
shortly after birth was completely immune. 

Mr. Shuman now vaccinated six mature 
gilts with culture and serum before breed- 
ing. He discovered that baby pigs from 
these gilts were immune through the sixth 
week and had some protection up to the 
eighth week. Furthermore, immunity per- 
sisted in the sows for at least eight months. 

This suggests that hog raisers may even- 
tually be able to defend against erysipelas 
with two steps: 

_ 1) Gilt vaccination to protect the pigs to 
weaning. 2) Weaner-pig vaccination to car- 
ry them on to market. 

Before such a plan is recommended in 


the field, however, it must be demonstrated 
that these two steps will work together to- 
ward immunization of the pigs. We must 
also check the possibility that serum shock 
—an allergic reaction—might appear after 
repeated injections of serum. 


There’s much to learn about this disease. 
With a better understanding of the me- 
chanics of infection, better control methods 
can be developed. What factors influence 
susceptibility to infection and response to 
immunization? How important are breed- 
ing, diet, and soil? What effect may anti- 
biotic feeding have? How does immunity 
develop in pigs farrowed by vaccinated 
gilts? 

Mr. Shuman’s success with skin-scarifica- 
tion indicates that this test may help find 
some of the answers. 


New Schutte Instant-Screen-Change 
Hammer Mill Shatters Performance Records 


Built to fulfill demanding work 
schedules, new Schutte Instant- 
Sereen-Change Hammer Mills are 
setting new performance standards 
with a combination of power-saving 
and time-saving features. 

Sereens can now be changed in 
seconds while the mill is running. 
A wide range of materials may be 
handled and various grist sizes pro- 
duced with uninterrupted efficiency. 


UNMATCHED RUGGEDNESS 

AND STAMINA 
With special heavy steel construc- 
tion throughout, welded at every 
stress point, Schutte Hammer Mills 
are designed for trouble-free op- 
eration in ever-active, continuous 
service. 


FASTEST KNOWN SCREEN CHANGE 


Withdraw one screen . . . slide in another. 
It’s as simple as this with Schutte’s newest 
Hammer Mill. Cover remains closed at all 


times. There is mo exposure to whirling 
hammers. 


AVAILABLE IN 5 SIZES 
Meeting a wide range of capacity require- 


ments, Schutte Heavy-Duty Instant-Screen- 
Change Hammer Mills are built in both belt 
driven or direct driven models. Unit shown 
is Model 48 with optional crusher-feeder. 


PROVIDES MULTIPLE ADVANTAGES 


The advantages of this new hammer 
mill are numerous. Among them: 
Clean sweep suction assures the 
proper air flow for most efficient 
grinding. Schutte Pat. Adjustable 
Hammers (standard equipment) 
provide 10 quickly-positioned ecut- 
ting surfaces. All parts are quickly 
aceessible for highly serviceable 
simplicity. Compactness enables in- 
stallation close to walls or in tight 
corners. 


NEW BULLETIN 
GIVES COMPLETE DETAILS 


Informative literature de- 
scribing the complete 
line of these new Schutte 
Mills is promptly avail- 
able without cost or ob- 
ligation. Write: Schutte 
Pulverizer Company, 27 
Clyde Avenue, Buffalo 
15, N. Y. 
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Claim Insecticides’ 
Effect Is Long Felt 


Recent tests at the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Beltsville, Md., station have shown 
that some of the commonly-used insecticides 
have a toxic effect on soils which may last as 
long as eight years, A. C. Foster, plant 
pathologist for USDA, has reported. 

Tests with various insecticides showed 
that DDT and the related compounds, ro- 
thane and methoxychlor, to be among the 
most persistent, followed by dieldrin and 
toxaphene. Mr. Foster said that different 
crops and varieties of those crops showed a 
wide range of sensitivity and tolerance to 
the materials. In all, USDA tested more than 
15 different well-known insecticides. 

Wheat and corn varieties tested for toler- 
ance to DDT were found to be little affect- 
ed by large amounts of the material, Mr. 
Foster reported. However, Abruzzi rye and 
Stringless Black Valentine bean were highly 
sensitive. 

DDT mixed in Chester Sassafras, Eves- 
boro, and a muck soil in varying amounts 
up to 1,000 pounds per acre in 1945 per- 
sisted up to 90 per cent after eight years, 
the scientist said. 

“BHC and lindane were found to be the 
least stable in the soils studied,” Mr. Foster 
said, “but small amounts of either of these 
may impair the quality of many crops grown 
in contaminated soils. Preliminary data in- 
dicate that endrin ranks with DDT in per- 
sistence, and isodrin is intermediate.” 


Archer in Production 
At Colorado Plant 


Production at Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.’s new Booster feed mill at Eaton, Colo., 
began last month, according to an an- 
nouncement by Earl Branson, manager of 
the Minneapolis firm’s feed division. 

Feed manufactured at the new plant will 
consist of pelleted cattle and sheep rations, 
Mr. Branson said. He added that the open- 
ing of the Eaton mill would help fill a 
growing demand for molasses and rumen- 
type beef feeds in the Colorado and inter- 
mountain feedlot areas. Schmidt-Allen Live- 
stock Equipment Co. of Denver will be 
Archer’s distributor for the Eaton output. 


Vaccination Is Urged 
To Fight Fowl Pox 


Vaccinating all healthy birds over 12 
weeks of age at least a month before they 
begin to lay is one way to insure a flock 
against fowl pox, according to Dr. L. E. 
Hanson, veterinarian at the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. Hanson also advised getting rid of 
all birds which have had the disease at the 
end of the laying season to keep the disease 
from spreading to the new flock. Of utmost 
importance, he said, is to make sure the 
new birds are free of fowl pox at the time 
of purchase. 

Pox develops more slowly than most 
other virus respiratory diseases, Dr. Hanson 
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noted. In its common form, scabs appear on 
the wattles, comb, and eyelids. The birds 
go out of production slowly and can act 
as disease carriers if they recover within 
three or four weeks. 


No drugs are now on the market to fight 
fowl pox once it has attacked a flock, Dr. 
Hanson said. However, if a veterinarian 
recommends, the pox may possibly be 
cleared up by vaccinating the birds with a 
pigeon pox vaccine. 


Garwood Transferred 
To Seattle by Bemis 


Transfer of Shelby Garwood from its 
Chicago sales office to the Seattle sales 
division has been revealed by Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis. Mr. Garwood has served 
as a Bemis salesman in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin since 1943. 


Replacing Mr. Garwood in the Chicago 
district will be David Mosiman. He was 
previously a factory representative for the 


Bemis multiwall paper bag plant at Peoria, 
Ill. 


Efficient Management 
Pays Off in Illinois 


Average increases of $6.70 per acre have 
accrued to a group of Illinois farmers prac- 
ticing a conservation measure of enlarging 
livestock herds and expanding roughage 
production, E. L. Sauer, soil conservationist 
at the University of Illinois, has reported. 


During the past eight years, a number of 
farms in the conservation program earned 
an average of $6.70 more per acre each 
year than matched farms not having such 
programs, Mr. Sauer said. The increase was 
due to larger livestock sales. 

Total value of grain on the farms dropped 
because of decreased acreage; 36 per cent of 
the land was in hay and pasture, as com- 
pared to 22 per cent for low-conservation 
farms. On one farm, cropland devoted to 
forage was doubled and livestock numbers 
tripled, with a net result of an increase in 
returns per acre from $38.24 to $51.13. 
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Tell Use of Oats as 
Winter Cattle Feed 


Oats can be a valuable replacement for 
corn as a wintering ration for beef cattle 
and can be fed along with a full feed of 
legume hay silage, according to G. R. Car- 
lisle, extension livestock specialist at the 
University of Illinois. 

If oats are used, however, more must be 
fed since its feed value is only 90 per cent 
of that for corn. That means as a replace- 
ment it will take two bushels of oats to re- 
place a bushel of corn. 


It is not necessary to grind oats for calves, 
Mr. Carlisle said, but he recommneded 
grinding the grain coarsely for yearlings or 
older cattle. 


Lederle Will Promote 
Products by Radio 


A nationwide radio campaign to promote 
its animal health products has been insti- 
tuted by Lederle Laboratories division of 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City, 
according to a company announcement. 

The campaign, which began Jan. 1, is 
scheduled to run for 52 consecutive weeks 
and will be programmed over 32 stations, 
according to Austin J. Daly, Lederle ad- 
vertising manager. The programs will carry 
Lederle sales messages and will be backed 
by new advertising in national and regional 
farm publications, the advertising manager 
announced. 


Some of the stations already enlisted to 
carry Lederle’s program are in Chicago; 
Detroit, Bay City, and Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
New York City; Hartford, Conn.; Louis- 
ville; Indianapolis; Des Moines; Minne- 
apolis; Omaha; Denver; Gainesville, Ga.; 
New Orleans: Nashville; and Fresno, Calif. 
Other stations may be added later, Mr. 
Daly said. 


Debeaking Still Best 
Cannibalism Guard 


Debeaking chickens to prevent cannibal- 
ism is still the most effective method for 
curbing flock losses, according to W. J. 
Moore, extension poultry husbandryman at 
Texas A & M College. Trimming the beak 
will prevent chickens from grasping feathers 
of other birds and is effective in both laying 
and broiler flocks, Mr. Moore said. 

He said that electrically-heated debeakers, 
which cut and cauterize the beak at the 
same time, are now on the market and 
facilitate easy management. He recommend- 
ed trimming the upper beak about one- 
fourth to one-third of an inch from the tip. 

Debeaking of pullets should be done sev- 
eral weeks before they begin to lay, accord- 
ing to the husbandryman. It should be done 
earlier if signs of cannibalism appear. Mr. 
Moore added that the exact effect of de- 
beaking on production is not known, but is 
at present the only satisfactory method for 
counteracting the detrimental results of 
cannibalism. 
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DR. DAMON V. CATRON 


Book for the Feed, Grain, Seed Industry 


Featuring Special Articles by AFMA Award Winners of 


the American Feed Manufacturers Association 


“REVIEW OF THE VITAMINS" 
By DR. GERALD F. COMBS, University of Maryland 


The annual review of vitamins will be prepared for 1954 by 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, professor of nutrition at the University 
of Maryland. Dr. Combs was selected this year by the Poultry 
Science association to receive the $1,000 award given by the 
American Feed Manufacturers association for his outstanding 
contribution to poultry nutrition research. The work done by 
Dr. Combs in recent years has contributed greatly to present 
day knowledge of nutritional requirements of farm animals. 
He obtained his B. S. degree from the University of Illinois and 
his doctor’s degree from Cornell university. 


"NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SWINE FEEDING" 
By DR. DAMON V. CATRON, lowa State College 


Dr. Damon V. Catron is also a 1953 winner of the $1,000 research 
award given by the American Feed Manufacturers association. 
He was selected for the award by the American Society of 
Animal Production and was cited for his “untiring energy and 
enthusiasm.” He is internationally known in the swine nutri- 
tion field and his article written especially for this issue is 
awaited with interest. 


“RECENT FINDINGS IN DAIRY CATTLE NUTRITION" 


By DR. J. W. THOMAS, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Dr. J. W. Thomas of the bureau of dairy industry of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland, will write a 
special article covering the newer findings in the feeding of 
dairy cattle. Dr. Thomas is another winner of the $1,000 AFMA 
award for 1953 having been selected for the award by the 
American Dairy Science association. Dr. Thomas has compiled 
an enviable record during his work at the Beltsville station. 
His special article will be a guide post to dairy cattle nutrition. 


At the left, Dr. Thomas (right) receives his award from William 
T. Diamond, secretary-treasurer of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. 
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chemical analyses were made of the car- 
casses. 

“Poults that received the diet supple- 
mented with the antibiotic were significant- 
ly heavier in live and empty weights. Their 
empty intestinal tracts and gizzards were 
significantly and proportionately heavier 
than those of untreated birds. When ex- 
pressed as per cent of empty weight, the 
average weights of intestinal tracts, gizzards, 
ceca, and alimentary contents of poults in 
both groups had approximately similar 
values. 

“Chemical that the 


analyses showed 


—Poultry 
(Continued from page 87) 


the feed would put the magnesium content 
of the ration up to a fully required level. 

We have more to learn about magnesium 
— but that is as it is in connection with 
other nutritional matters. Nutrition is not 
a closed book — and neither is the feed 


industry. 


@ CLARK MCNEAL, Belmond, Iowa, has 


purchased Burt Grain Co. at Clarion, Iowa. 


@ JACKSON COUNTY FEED CO., Med- 
ford, Ore., has consolidated with Pacific 
Feed & Seed Co. and will operate under the 
trade name of the latter firm. 


growth increase attributed to Terramycin 
had little relation to carcass composition, 
with the possible exception of an increase in 
dry matter content. The ether extract con- 
tent varied considerably between inidividual 
samples, and was slightly but not significant- 
ly higher in carcasses from the Terramycin- 


fed group. No group differences were ap- 
parent in carcass protein or ash content. 

“The overall effect of antibiotic supple- 
mentation appeared to be production of 
larger birds of normal composition.” 
Comment: This applies to four-week-old 
birds. 


PERCENTAGE OF 


PERCENTAGE OF 


MATERIAL MAGNESIUM MAGNESIUM 
(MORRISON) (EWING) 

Alfalfa 0.29 0.40 
Alfalfa leaves 0.40 

Barley 0.13 0.15 
Blood meal 0.22 0.06 
Bone meal (steamed) 0.24 0.81 
Dry buttermilk 0.59 0.14 
Corn 0.10 0.12 
Corn gluten feed 0.57 0.43 
Cottonseed meal 0.62 

Crab meal 0.67 

Fish meal (60%) 0.32 0.22 
Hominy feed 0.24 0.02 
Meat and bone scraps 0.55 0.60 
Milo 0.22 

Blackstrap molasses 0.35 

Oats 0.14 0.16 
Rice bran and polish 0.65 

Soybean oil meal 0.26 0.28 
Tankage (60%) 0.70 

Wheat 0.14 0.16 
Wheat bran 0.59 0.58 
Wheat middlings 0.36 0.40 
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PUT NEW LIFE 14 
into your Mixing Business with .. . WI 


WISCONSIN 
JUMBO FRUEN 
LASS 


The Sensational, New 
Bulky Molasses Mixing Ration 


e@ JUMBO MILK PRODUCER 


e@ JUMBO APPETIZER \ 
e@ JUMBO MONEY MAKER 


Bolted Oat Flour 


\ Falcon — Pulverized 

i j ; ite Oats 

Packed in standard dairy feed size, Standort 
new burlap bags, containing 80 lbs. White Oats 


Oats 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Since 1833 
WAUSAU WISCONSIN | 
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Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal 


Dairy Brand Coarse Ground 


Steel Cut Durum Wheat 
Tri-Grain Pellets (Wheat—Corn—Oats) 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 
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ACE BRAND 


ROLLED OATS 
(Steam Rolled) 
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a 


For every feeding purpose requiring good, \ 

hi Clean rolled oats at a lower price. / 

Send for samples and prices. 

Vy MIXED CARS AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES W 

Vy) Our Teletype Number is MP 477 \/ 

Tower Brand Rolled Oats Star Brand Pulverized 

/ (Steam Rolled) Mixed Feed Oats \V 

Ace Brand Rolled Oats Energee Pulverized Oats ) 

/ (Steam Rolled) Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 
Whole Oat Groats 


— Brand Steam Crimped 
ats 


Oat Feed (when available) \ 
Steam Rolled Whole Barley 
Ground Barley 
Pearled Barley Flakes \ 
Pearled Barley Flakes (Max. 
214% fiber) (steam rolled) 
Glenwood Pearled Barley \ { 


Star Cracked Pearled Barley 
= 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Sulfaquinoxaline Role 
For Poultryman Told 


The role of Sulfaquinoxaline in the 
American poultry production picture is the 
theme of a new 4l-page brochure pub- 
lished by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Titled “Sulfaquinoxaline Veterinary,” 
Merck’s book reviews the history of the 
drug’s use to combat disease in chickens 
and turkeys. Contained in the brochure are 
sections dealing with the effectiveness and 
safety of Sulfaquinoxaline, development, 
chicken and turkey diseases against which it 
is employed, and recommendations for use. 
Stressed is Sulfaquinoxaline control and 
prevention of coccidiosis. 

Copies of Merck’s new brochure may be 
had by circling Reader Service No. 1. 


Sprout, Waldron Has 
New Bulk Feed Body 


A new bulk feed truck that unloads pneu- 
matically has been marketed by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. The 
manufacturer claims that its new bulk unit 
will convey feed “up to a three-story chick- 
en house, around corners, and to feed bins 
unreachable by ordinary bulk trucks.” 

The addition to S-W’s wide line of mill- 
ing industry equipment is loaded by gravity 
through inlet doors atop the bulk body. 
Four separate compartments are provided. 
Unloading is done through flexible steel 
hosing, with a heavy rubber conveyor belt 
bringing the feed to a rotary vane feeder 
which in turn carries it into the air stream 
and the hosing. 

Sprout, Waldron listed capacity of the 
standard body at 730 cubic teet of feed. 
The unit can be mounted on any standard 
vehicle of proper size. 

For complete technical data on the new 
S-W bulk body, circle Reader Service 
No. 6. 
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TRUCK CATALOG 

A new eight-page illustrated catalog fea- 
turing its YT-40 lift truck is now available 
from Hyster Co., Portland, Ore. The new 
model's construction includes trunnion- 
mounted steering and pneumatic tires with 
4,000-pound capacity. For a copy of 
Hyster’s new catalog, circle Reader Service 
No. 2. 


Tell Use of Sessalom 
As a Flavor Booster 


Use of its Sessalom as a molasses flavor 
enhancer and preservative has been recom- 
mended to leading producers of molasses 
feeds by Flavor Corporation of America, 
Chicago. 

The stale, musty flavor and odor that 
sometimes develops from aging molasses can 
be controlled by small additions of Sessalom, 
according to Flavor Corp. officials. Instruc- 
tions for its use call for as little as one pint 
te a ton of molasses for best results in the 
liquid form of the product, the producers 
have said. 

For feeders who prefer a dry preparation, 
two pounds of dry, powdered Sessalom can 
be used to a ton of molasses, Flavor Corp. 
has pointed out. 

For further particulars concerning use of 
Sessalom in preparation and preservation of 
feeds, circle Reader Service No. 5. 

1954 CATALOG 

Forty new items have been added to Na- 
tional Ideal Co.’s 1954 catalog of poultry 
and stock farm equipment, the firm has an- 
nounced. The Toledo manufacturer has in- 
cluded more than 400 items in this year’s 
book. For a copy of the new catalog, circle 
Reader Service No. 4. 


Offer Copies of New 
Aureomycin Booklet 


Copies of Lederle Laboratories’ new 62- 
page booklet on the value of Aureomycin 
in feeds still are available, according to the 
New York City firm. The lavishly-illus- 
trated publication explains the role the 
antibiotic plays in helping livestock raisers 
and poultrymen increase their profits. 

Lederle’s new booklet is written for farm- 
ers and is available in quantity without 
charge to feed manufacturers. For a speci- 
men copy of the new manual, circle Reader 
Service No. 8. 


Bemis Special Thread 
Is in New Wrapper 


An attractive new red, white, and blue 
wrap has been designed for its Special 
thread for bag closing, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
of St. Louis has announced. The new wrap- 
per replaces a plain blue sheet which pre- 
viously was used to wrap the thread. 

Bemis Special thread for bag closing is 
available in standard 2!4-pound and five- 
pound cones, both of which now are mar- 
keted in the tri-color wrapping. For details 
on Bemis Special thread, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 10. 


SILO COATING 


Interior silo walls can be protected ef- 
fectively with its new Inner-Seal linseed mix, 
according to Indiana Silo & Paint Co., 
North Manchester, Ind. The coating is de- 
scribed in a new folder available to feed 
men who circle No. 13 on the Reader Serv- 
ice card. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


New Model Conveyor 
Offered by Burrows 


A new model of its lightweight aluminum 
bag conveyor is now being manufactured by 
Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill. The 
new unit, according to Burrows, is equipped 
with a belt which facilitates firm grip at the 
steepest elevation angles without use of 
cleats. 


Other features of the new conveyor are a 
new method of attaching the undercarriages 
to the body of the conveyor, permitting 
quick bolting, plus a self-cleaning belt. Full 
particulars on Burrows’ newly-developed 
bag conveyor may be had by circling Read- 
er Service No. 9. 


Schutte Publishes a 
New Folder on Mills 


A new four-page, three-color bulletin de- 
scribing its heavy duty, instant-screen-change 
hammer mill now is available from Schutte 
Pulverizer Co., Buffalo. 


Fully described in Schutte’s new pam- 
phlet are the latest improvements in its new 
line of hammer mills, including specifica- 
tions for five models available as either belt 
driven or direct driven units. Some of the 
outstanding features claimed for Schutte’s 
instant screen change mills include heavy 
steel construction, 10-surfaced adjustable 
hammers,. and built in crusher-feeder. 

For a copy of Schutte’s new publication 
covering its new heavy duty hammer mills, 
circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Dry: Brew-Molass to 
Be Marketed Soon 


Brew-Molass, a new feed product com- 
bining brewers grains and molasses in dry 
form, will be marketed shortly by New 
Century Co., Chicago. The product will be 


manufactured at Detroit and is a companion 
to a wet type which New Century has sold 
for several years. 

The dry form is especially designed for 
relatively small-scale mixers and for large 
manufacturers who prefer a dry molasses 
product, according to J. B. Spaulding of 
New Century. 

For full details on Brew-Molass, circle 
Reader Service No. 14. 


DUST COLLECTOR 

A new mechanical dust collector, the 
Dustmaster, is now being manufactured by 
A. W. Banister Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dustmaster can be operated either under 
suction or pressure in separating dust from 
air by means of centrifugal force, Banister 
has said. For complete information on Dust- 
master, circle Reader Service No. 3. 


JUNIOR LOADER 
Marketing of a new 11-foot-long Junior 
hand auger loader has been announced by 
Mayrath, Inc., Dodge City, Kan. The unit 
weighs less than 25 pounds and is equipped 
with a 3Y-inch rolled steel tube, designed 
for both grains and liquids. For details and 
price data, circle Reader Service No. 16. 


FEEDING TEST 

Results of a feeding test involving cal- 
cite crystals, oyster shell, and granite grit 
have been published by Limestone Products 
Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. Mortality, 
growth, and feed consumption are discussed. 
For a copy of the report, circle Reader 
Service No. 17. 
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Terramycin Marketed 
In Two New Forms 


Two new forms of Terramycin are being 
marketed in 1954 by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, the firm has announced. 
The popular antibiotic now is being offered 
in tablet and soluble powder for use in ani- 
mal disease control and treatment. 

Terramycin tablets and powder are 
claimed to be effective against poultry ail- 
ments of several types and shipping fever, 
pneumonia, and other ills in hogs, sheep, 
and cattle. Both tablets and powder were 
developed by Dr. Herbert G. Luther and 
the staff of Pfizer's experimental farm near 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

For complete details on Terramycin in 
the two new forms, circle Reader Service 
No. 11. 


Wheat Germ Oil For 
Mink Is the Topic 


Feed men who sell to fur ranchers will 
be interested in a new two-color, six-page 
leaflet just published by VioBin Corp. of 
Monticello, Ill. The folder, designed for 
distribution to mink raisers, explains the 
merits of feeding Rex wheat germ oil to 
improve the health and fur quality of their 
animals. 

To obtain a specimen copy of VioBin’s 
new folder on the use of Rex oil, circle 
Reader Service No. 18. 


Inoculate Lespedeza, 
Is Nitragin Advice 


Inoculated lespedeza actually makes “fer- 
tility from air,” according to an attractive 
new leaflet just published by the Nitragin 
Co. of Milwaukee. The six-page, two-color 
folder is designed for distribution to farm- 
ers by feed and seed dealers. 

Nitragin reported that inoculation helps 
boost both quality and yield of lespedeza 
hay and seed and that soil often is enriched 
by inoculated lespedeza. 

For a specimen copy of Nitragin’s new 
folder, circle Reader Service No. 15. 
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In New Post 


A. J. MC LOUGHLIN 


New member of the staff of Penobscot 
Poultry Co., Inc., Belfast, Maine, is A. J. 
McLoughlin, according to an announcement 
made by the New England firm. 

Mr. McLoughlin was associated with Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, for 12 
years prior to resigning early last year. He 
then joined Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
working in feed sales. 


Three Retire From 
Posts at Nutrena 


Three veteran staff members of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, were feted early 
this month at a special retirement ceremony 
held at Excelsior Springs, Mo. The hon- 
ored trio was made up of H. L. McGeorge 
Sr., J. A. Lacour, and J. Harry Lawrence. 
Together, they have had more than a cen- 
tury of feed industry service. 

Presiding at the retirement event was 
Nutrena President R. E. Whitworth, who 
cited the work of the three as “a stimulating 
challenge to all of us and to those who will 
follow.” 

New appointments also were announced 
at the three-day sales meeting, of which the 
retirement ceremony was a part. David R. 
Ross was named regional vice president for 
the Southeast and John Norvell and R. E. 
Whitworth Jr. were promoted to division 
managers. 

Appointed to posts as division sales man- 
agers were James Jensen, Ralph Grier, Fred 
Lockwood, H. L. McGeorge Jr., and Oleen 
Sonstegard. 

WALKER EXPANDS 

A new re-fermentation unit for the manu- 
facture of concentrates for livestock rations 
has gone into production at Hiram Walker 
& Sons, Inc., plant at Peoria, Ill. Walker 
said the new plant will increase the com- 
pany’s capacity for concentrate production 
by 300 per cent. 
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THEY'RE All GOOD, BUT 
HOW THEY WORK TOGETHER 


Glance through this issue of The Feed Bag. Note the attention- 
compelling ads for various feed ingredients. It is possible that 
any of them may improve your feeds. 


But which to choose? Will any one do the job? How will 
it work in combination with other ingredients? And is it possible 
or worthwhile to try to mix a few ounces of the product into a 
ton of feed? 


Question, questions, questions! What are the answers? 


Let your answer be “Ultra-Life.” In one easy-to-mix bag of an 
Ultra-Life Product is contained complete feed fortification, every 
ingredient tested in combination with the others, and every new 
product, also tested to see if it will make for improvement. 


Feed manufacturers using Ultra-Life products are making feeds 
equal to any on the market, regardless of price. Many are increasing 


their volume, in spite of today’s scramble for business. Why not 


see where Ultra-Life fits into your picture? 


SS 
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Ultra-Life Laboratories 


Main Office and Plant © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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WERTHCO PRINT 


FEED 
SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Galer Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
_ Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire ... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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—Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 21) 


opment, the nations of the world should keep in mind Beria’s fate, 
and realize that the terms of such an agreement have no assurance 
of being kept by those who may next be in control in Russia. 


THE PROBLEM OF TAXES 

The 10 per cent reduction in personal income taxes which went. 
into effect the first of this year may be the beginning of the 
most far-reaching changes in our tax structure since World War II. 

The first income tax law was enacted in 1913, and the internal 
revenue code is now the most voluminous chapter of the United 
States code. Aside from the fact that all of us find income taxes 
very burdensome, there are certain sections of the code that create 
undue hardship in many cases. In addition, some of the present 
tax laws are difficult to understand, and situations occur whereby 
individuals and business firms are unable to ascertain whether they 
are complying with the law. 

A problem of this nature presented itself recently to a small 
movie theatre in Ohio. Theatres are subject to a 20 per cent 
admissions tax, and this particular theatre decided to stop charging 
admission and let its patrons voluntarily contribute whatever they 
thought the entertainment was worth. A large fish bowl was placed 
near the entrance for this purpose. The local officials of the 
internal revenue service were unable to advise the management of 
this theatre whether the voluntary contributions were subject to the 
20 per cent admissions tax. The problem will ultimately be solved, 
but meanwhile the theatre must decide for itself whether to pay 
the tax and claim a refund if the question is finally resolved in its 
favor, or not to pay the tax and risk being penalized if it is finally 
decided that these voluntary contributions are subject to the ad- 
missions tax. Whenever a situation such as this occurs, people 
become more and more critical of our tax laws, and it behooves 
congress to pay heed to such criticism. 

The problem of this small theatre in Ohio is not unique. If the 
internal revenue service cannot find a satisfactory solution, con- 
gress will undoubtedly pass a law which will clarify the issue. This, 
however, is just another step to what is the most universal criticism 
of the present tax structure. The internal revenue code has grown 
to the point where it is unwieldy, and too much of it consists of 
patchwork amendments. 

Congress may make considerable headway this session in simpli- 
fying the tax laws; however, it is a large undertaking, and the 
results remain to be seen. 

Now and then the proposal crops up to do away with income 
taxes altogether, and in their place enact a national sales tax. This 
would eliminate the cumbersome tax laws, but it would not provide 
for an equitable way of raising revenue. Theoretically, at least, the 
federal personal income tax structure is based on ability to pay. 
The tax rate of a person with a small income is proportionately 
much less than those with higher incomes. However, a national 
sales tax is bound to take a larger percentage of earnings from low 
and middle income families than from upper income groups. The 
answer, I believe, is to retain the taxation of income, and at the 
same time make an earnest effort to see that the taxes are just and 
equitable. 


TWENTY-ONE ARE LEFT 


The recent decision by the young corporal from Texas to return 
to allied jurisdiction leaves only 21 Americans who have fallen for 
the Communists’ line. The Reds will make good use of these 
young men as propaganda fuel for a short time, and the glorifica- 
tion they receive will undoubtedly boost their ego. The time will 
come when they will regret their choice, but the blame falls 
squarely on their own shoulders. Comparing the opportunities 
these men had with the millions of others now in Red prison 
camps, it is difficult to feei very sorry for them. People in Europe 
are returning in small dribbles from Russian labor camps where 
some of them have been confined for as long as 10 years. Few 
survived the unbearable hardships, and animal-like conditions ex- 
isted in all the camps. A brief visit to any one of these camps is 
clear proof that life with the Communists is not sweetness and light. 

Just last week, two Americans were released by the Russians 
after years of imprisonment. It is reported that several thousand 
other Americans are being held behind the Iron Curtain by various 
Communist governments, including Red China. Apparently the 
Reds do not recognize any form of international law. 
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SAVE PER TON 


USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


MAKE 
YOUR 
OWN 
‘DRY 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 
sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 
sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put 

2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your 

mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 

sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN D3 

powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 

varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 60 

sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 

furnished free with each tin, upon request. 40 
20 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN Ds? 


It’s a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 


presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember 
this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of 

your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to 
$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! 


Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. 
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THE BOWMAN GROUP 


PERCENT VITAMIN D 


Chart #1. 


‘EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 
OF ORDINARY VITAMIN 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
4a Mixture as above 


2 4 6 8 10 
TIME IN MONTHS 
Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
parts minerals to 1 part Vitamin D in 
cereal carrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


BOWMAN FEED Inc. 


New York Office K. $. Crittendon, Inc. Lockwood Nutrition Service, Inc. Patten Kindstrom Co. 

220 E. 42nd St. 120 East Third Street 177 Milk Street 418 Flour Exchange 

New York 17, N. Y. Chorlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
O. Adams Vitamin Headquarters, Inc. M. A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co. 


147 Wallace Avenue 1097 S. Marengo Avenue Dwight Building 


Buffalo, New York Pasadena 5, Calif. 


Arch Sales Company J. M. Trading Corporation 1. H. Nester & Co. 
16 South Water Street 
Philadelphia, Po. 


1406 East 47th Ave. 111 West Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Colorado Chicago, Illinois 


Kansas City, Missouri 


1510 31st Street 
Des Moines, lowa 
J. Parkerson & Co 


166 Howell Street 
Dalles, Texas 
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— Today's 
(Continued from page 19) 


should not be, from the standpoint of his 
health and the nation’s welfare. 


We have seen the very fine showing of 
production on the part of the agricultural 
worker as compared with the industrial 
worker. Let us trace the greatly increased 
efficiency of agricultural workers in years 
past and take a look at what they must do 
to support our population in the future. 
We see that the average farm worker was 
producing food for 7.6 people in 1910, by 
1940 it was up to 11.2, spurred on by the 
war demands it was up to 14.5 in 1950. 
Using the past as a guide to the future, the 
average agricultural worker may be expect- 
ed to produce food for approximately 24 
people by 1975. I've heard some forecasts 
as high as 58 people. Remember, too, our 
farm workers have been decreasing in num- 
ber as machines have increased the efficien- 
cy of these workers—or perhaps we should 
say, as science has provided better tools for 
the farm. 

This defines the job ahead. Next, what 
are the methods or techniques by which we 
can hope to meet this challenge to the 
farmer in the next quarter-century? 

First, is the job of communication to the 
farm family — the job of interpreting sci- 
entific progress into the working “know- 
how” of the family operating a family-sized 
farm. We know from our experiences that 
it's a communication job to farmer, wife, 
and even his children. 


Be ever-mindful of the important part 
played by the farm homemaker in the busi- 
ness of farming. She is a tremendous factor 
in the decisions made by the farmer, wheth- 
er the problem at hand is the purchase of 
new machinery, the improvement of their 
soil, or the redecorating of their farm home. 

The farm homemaker is interested in 
what science can do, and is doing, to help 
step up farm production and provide better 
living for her family. 

Another way in which we can reach 
greater agricultural production in the face 
of our advancing population is through 
better materials handling. The dairy farmer 
who spent at least half of his time doing 
chores was up against a stone wall when war 
and industry took away his hired men and 
sons. He either quit farming or substituted 
capital for labor. The milking parlor, milk- 
holding tanks, barn cleaners, self-unloading 
silos, feed-handling equipment, and water 
systems followed. Belatedly, the beef and 
hog producer caught the idea. 

The building industry has done a fairly 
good job of helping farmers provide more 
efficient structures. As a result, livestock 
losses are being cut. No longer is it neces- 
sary for the hog farmer to have excessive 
losses in pigs farrowed. Since 1910, when 
the annual egg production averaged about 
90 eggs per hen, good buildings, hybrids, 
and many other factors have enabled the 
poultryman to more than double this figure 
on the average practical dirt farm, and there 
are still great strides to be made. There are 
still farms where there is a mortality of up 
to 50 per cent in poultry, due to poor 


For Poultry 


The dependable quality of Pilot 
Brand Oyster Shell has always 
assured dealers of completely sat- 
isfied customers and steady profits 
in dollars and good will. 


This familiar trade mark has earned 
sound, solid customer confidence. 
Farmers and poultrymen depend 
on PILOT BRAND OYSTER 
SHELL because it has always giv- 
en them large profits. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dealers’ increasing sales of Pilot 
Brand from year to year are deep- 
rooted in over thirty years of con- 
tinuous consumer advertising sup- 
port in farm and poultry publica- 
tions with combined circulation of 
over 9 millions, and on 56 radio 
stations. 


There is no adequate substitite for 
Pilot Brand. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


equipment, poor management, disease, and 
the like. No industry in the world can for- 
ever afford that. The time has come when 
a lot of farm flocks of 20 to 50 birds, or 
even a hundred, are being sold off. They 
just don’t pay because they take too much 
time. In many cases it’s better for these 
farmers to buy their eggs in the store. The 
time, equipment, feed, and labor required 
for small operations can, perhaps, be more 
profitably devoted to major projects. The 
barnlot can well be considered a new fron- 
tier for the implement industry. 

Progress is being made in new breeds of 
livestock and new crop varieties that can 
offset the uncertainties of weather. Weather 
has always been the greatest friend and the 
greatest foe of the farmer. 


As you will recall, we had some rather 
wet springs during the war years, yet bump- 
er crops were harvested. It was only with 
aid of mobile power equipment that farmers 
were able to get their crops in during those 
adverse years. Science came to the aid of 
the farmer and offset the weather. Early- 
maturing crops, particularly in the northern 
areas are helping to defeat the weather. 

Chemistry is helping to defeat the weath- 
er in countless ways from seed treatment to 
defoliating in early fall in order that the 
sun may quicken the ripening process. Even 
the airplane has come to the aid of the 
farmer in his battle against weather, with 
cloud seeding to bring rains at critical times. 

Don’t forget the great advances made in 
irrigation in just about every section of the 
country. 

Hybrids, called the “mules of the fields,” 
can take just about everything the weather 
can throw. In the years ahead, we may ex- 
pect to see an endless stream of scientific 
ideas put into practical use to defeat adverse 
weather conditions. 

No discussion of farm progress would be 
complete without some thoughts about the 
effects of wars on the business of farming. 
After Lee surrendered at Appomattox court 
house, thousands of farm boys and young 
men returned to the farms. Many who were 
suffering from disease, poor diet, and from 
wounds never regained their health. When 
they returned, they were unable to resume 
the rigorous job of hand cradling the small 
grain crops, grubbing out stumps and stones 
and clearing the acres by axe and spade. 
The reaper appealed to such men, as well 
as the new steel plows, field rakes, and 
other machines which were then coming 
into use. 

At the end of World War I, other youths 
returned to the farms. Slow-moving tractors 
were just appearing and millions of horses 
and mules began to leave the farms. The 
automobile and the farm truck also had their 
effect. Steam engines, grain binders, and 
the old-fashioned grain separators gave way 
to experimental combines as a hungry world 
demanded more wheat food. 


Another strength of the farm family to- 
day is its desire for a better education, for 
a higher standard of living. Casual observers 
erroneously point to our decreased farm 
population as evidence that farming is not 
profitable. They do not know that the out- 
put and income per worker has been going 
up at a steadily increasing rate. Many of 
these people do not realize that our huge 
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production of food and fiber has come 
from limited acres. They don’t recognize 
the fact that many of those being attracted 
to the cities are marginal farmers who do 
not fit into today’s agriculture because they 
are under-capitalized, don’t have the knowl- 
edge or ability required, or are operating on 
marginal land which could not possibly yield 
a fair return. 

So much for those people, but what 
about keeping our better farm families on 
the land? You and I who are so much in- 
terested in modern farm machinery must 
also have a personal interest in better farm 
living. It isn’t higher income which attracts 
farm families to the cities — often it is 
better living conditions. 

You and I, in encouraging the use of 
modern home equipment in modern farm 
houses, help create a stability among our 
customers. Once having attained a higher 
standard of living, they will not relinquish 
it. Rather, they will use every efficient pro- 
duction tool within their means to maintain 
and advance their living standard. 


Third Quarter Output 
Of Butter Is Higher 


Increases in butter production of seven 
per cent in the world’s dairies during the 
third quarter of 1953 stands out as the 
most important single figure in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s recent report on 
world production of dairy products. 

Through the third quarter, increases in 
butter, cheese, and dried milk were noted 
over the same period of 1952, but a drop 
in canned milk in the principal producing 
nations was recorded. : 

Production conditions in the southern 
hemisphere varied as the new season began, 
USDA said. Pastures in Australia were 
poor, but in New Zealand they were good 
and dairy cattle were in excellent health. 
USDA said the slight increase in cow num- 
bers in the United States and Canada was 
the principal factor in higher milk output 
in the two countries. 


Sheep Scrapie Under 
Control in Illinois 


Scrapie in Illinois sheep flocks apparently 
is under control because no new cases of the 
disease have been detected since it was first 
discovered on two of the state’s farms last 
February, Dr. C. C. Morrill, veterinarian at 
the University of Illinois, has reported. 

Dr. Morrill warned that it may take a year 
or more for symptoms of the disease to 
show up after sheep have been exposed to 
the virus, so no definite assurance can be 
given that scrapie has been completely elim- 
inated. 

When the disease was first discovered, 
livestock disease officials traced all infected 
sheep and had them slaughtered. The search 
for traces of the disease has continued since 
then without turning up another case, Dr. 
Morrill added. 

@ CENTENNIAL FLOURING MILLS, 
Everett, Wash., has purchased Best Feed 
& Hatchery from Burt Cross. 
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I want to conclude this story of America’s 
biggest businessman with a note of opti- 
mism. In 1951, farm savings were 22 billion 
dollars. As a group, farmers are saving a 
larger portion of their income than the 
average of all families throughout the Unit- 
ed States. Thirteen per cent of the nation’s 
farm families saved 50 per cent of their 
income in 1950. 

We had fewer farmers in 1950 by eight 
per cent than we had in 1945. Farm income 
remains high and may well establish another 
record this year. By simple arithmetic that 
means fewer farmers to divide up a growing 
amount of income and in the end, more 
money per business farm. Right now, farm 
savings are at an all-time high, somewhere 
about 22 billion dollars. At the same time 
farm mortgages stand at less than six billion 


dollars as compared with almost 10 billion 
dollars in 1930 when we had an all-time 
high in farm mortgage indebtedness. 

Over the long pull, we must consider the 
fact that food and fiber produced on Ameri- 
can farms will be in greater and greater 
demand through the years as our own popu- 
lation grows. It is true that some acreages 
of exhausted land will be brought back into 
productivity through chemistry and better 
soils practices. New scientific aids in the 
form of farm equipment, chemistry, live- 
stock, management, soil improvement meth- 
ods, and farm home equipment will be avail- 
able to agriculture in the years immediately 
ahead. The increasing squeeze between pro- 
duction costs and market prices will force 
economies and better farm management 
practices. 


14 Experiments Comparing Li d Oil Meal and * 
Cottonseed Meal for Fattening Cattle in Dry Lot 
pays _| AVERAGE DAILY GAINS [SELLING VALUE] LINSEED VALUE 
ER CWT.INFA-| OVER COTTON- 
FED _| LINSEED COTTONSEED | op oF LinseED| SEED PER Ti 
pounds | pounds | dollars per cent 
Calves 
14 203 2.305 | 2.185 0.25 55 
20 200 2.24 2.05 no data 31 
Yearlings 
4 146 2.45 1.95 no data 4l 
Older 
cattle 
6 133 2.45 2.75 0.15 41 
6 133 2.38 1.97 same 38 
8 130 3.26 3.03 0.35 121 
8 130 2.46 2.40 0.15 32 
10 56 2.52 2.29 same 56 
10 140 2.33 2.11 same 57 
12 140 2.22 2.11 0.15 22 
12 140 2.27 2.00 0.75 57 
12 140 1.95 1.93 0.25 13 
9 140 2.62 2.38 0.20 41 
10 140 2.33 2.53 —0.25 —23 
Avg. of 
coe. 2.41 | 2.26 0.20 44.7 


*As reported on page 5 of “Inside Story of Linseed Oil Meal” 


14 Tests...13 Times a Winner! 


@ Better than cottonseed, soybean, or 
any other oil meal for cattle and sheep. 
Valuable, too, for other livestock. That’s 
Archer Linseed Oil Meal! 

Note the margin of superiority shown 
by linseed oil meal in the table above. 
Note also, this is not the result of just 
one experiment. It’s the report of 14 
different feeding tests. And many other 
tests show the same thing. 

For years, science was baffled by the 
mystery of linseed oil meal. Nutrition- 
ists knew that it must contain some 
substance in addition to protein that 
made this difference. We know now, 


Archer 


that the substance is a mucilage popu- 
larly called mucin. 

In “The Inside Story of Linseed Oil 
Meal,” the magic of mucin is finally 
revealed. It tells, for example, how the 
amazing water absorbing and bulking 
capacity of mucin means greater rumen 
activity, bigger appetites, bettér health, 
faster growth, higher production and 
the famous “linseed bloom’’. 

Your customers will enjoy this at- 
tractive, easy-to-read story, and learn 
why feeds containing linseed oil meal 
are always tops. Use the coupon to 
order a supply. They’re free. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


Eastern Sales Offices: Buffalo, New York, Marine Trust Building, Cleveland 1014 


New York City, Woolworth Building, Digby 9-0750 


; ARCHER+DANIELS+ MIDLAND CO. 

i 600 Roanoke Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

i @ Please send me _______ free copies of ““The Inside Story of Linseed Oil Meal’’ for 
: distribution to my customers. Also send sample of ARCHER 36% Linseed Grits. 

Name 

Company 
City. State 
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Corn Products Elects 
New Vice Presidents 


Election of two new vice presidents of 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City, 
has been announced by W. H. Gamble, 
president of the firm. They are W. A. 
Moore and A. N. McFarlane. 

Vice President Moore has served with 
Corn Products since 1927, beginning his 


W. A. Moore A. N. McFarlane 


tenure at the Detroit Branch office. Since 
then, he has been manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., district office and package 
sales manager in New York. 

Mr. McFarlane’s association with the firm 
dates to 1934, when he joined Corn Prod- 
ucts’ technical service laboratory staff at 
Argo, Ill. To date he has served in tech- 
nical sales, research, and has headed the 
chemical sales division in New York. He is 
presently executive assistant to President 
Gamble. 

@ TOM CARPENTER, La Grande, Ore., 
has purchased Broomfield & Richardson 
Fuel & Feed Co. from John Broomfield. 


HELP NOW! 


Jan 2-31 


Veteran Employes of 
Kasco Are Honored 


Veteran production and office employes 
of Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, were feted re- 
cently for their long service to the feed 
manufacturing concern. President O. E. M. 
Keller awarded “Old Guard” honors to 
employes with 10 to 25 years of service and 
“Junior Guard” recognition to employes 
with Kasco for at least five but less than 
10 years. 

Mill employes received their citations at 
ceremonies held at the Kasco plant in East 
Toledo. Recipients of honors were: Joe 
Quiroga, John Rosales, Saturnino Avila, 
Leopoldo Garcia, Walter Rice, Edward Tay- 
lor, Gale Greulich, Clifford Jaques, Arthur 
Swartz, Tom Meek, Ray Chappell, John 
Balusik, Frank Bourquin, Jack Byers, Frank 
Carenee, and Joe Hirjak. 

Office staffers honored included Ruth 
Mehrling, Marilyn Sprengel, Ruth Wright, 
Paul Jensen, Ed Peters, Donna Taylor, and 
Catherine Keiser. 


@ C. E. ANDERSON, Progress, Ore., has 
changed the name of his recently purchased 
Progress Feed Mill to Progress Feed & Sup- 
ply Co. 


OY 


1. TOP QUALITY 
only Grade “A” Sisal fibres 


o> WOO 


VOOS 
S 


IS SUPERIOR 
BINDER & BALER 
 TWINE 


SPECIALLY TREATED 


moisture, insect and rodent 
repellent. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED! 
CHECK OUR 
PRICES TODAY! 


W 


COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 


of baler and binder twine 
can be made. 


Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. 
A Top Quality, Fast-Selling Product 


J-M TRADING CORPORATION 
1 W. Jackson Blvd. — Chicago 4, III. 


But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know 
why, but if you are a man 
over 45 you are six times as 
likely to develop lung cancer 
as aman of your age twenty 
years ago. They do know, 
however, that their chances 
of saving your life could be 
about ten times greater if 
they could only detect can- 
cer long before you yourself 
notice any symptom. (Only 
1 in every 20 lung cancers is 
being cured today, largely 
because most cases progress 
too far before detected. ) 


That’s why we urge that you 
make a habit of having your 
chest X-rayed every six 
months, no matter how well 
you may feel. The alarming 
increase of lung cancer in 
men over 45 more than jus- 
tifies such precautions. Far 
too many men die need- 
lessly! 


Our new film “The Warning 
Shadow” will tell you what 
every man should know 
about lung cancer. To find 
where and when you can see 
this film, and to get life- 
saving facts about other 
forms of cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply 
write to “Cancer’—in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 
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4-H Honor 


J. D. SYKES 


A longtime feed industry leader, J. D. 
Sykes of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, has 
been named to the builders council of the 
National 4-H Club Foundation, the organi- 
zation has revealed. Mr. Sykes is board 
chairman of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association, as well as vice president 
in charge of public relations for Purina. 


The non-profit 4-H foundation was set 
up in 1948 and serves in an advisory capa- 
city to the Department of Agriculture ex- 
tension service and to land grant colleges. 
Its builders council meets periodically to 
formulate and implement plans and policies 
designed to develop wide support for the 
4-H program. 

Mr. Sykes’ appointment adds the feed 
industry to other important trades assisting 
the 4-H foundation program. 


Bulk Milk Handling 


Process Improved 


Mechanization of dairy farms, though 
evolving slowly, was probably one of the 
most significant developments in the milk- 
handling field during 1953, according to 
P. R. Ellsworth, dairy technologist at Ohio 
State University. 

Considered as a system, Mr. Ellsworth 
believes bulk-holding tanks, pipeline milk- 
ers, and milking parlors to be the biggest 
steps ever taken toward greater efficiency, 
steps which can mean larger herds, less 
labor, and bigger profits for dairymen in 
the future. 

Such a system, Mr. Ellsworth pointed out, 
eliminates carrying milkers and buckets, 
individual straining, and handling of milk 
cans. On farms where it is now in use, milk 
flows directly from the cow to a refrigerated 
storage tank, where it remains until tank 
trucks pick it up. 


The best known book 
of its type 
in the world... 


Frank B. Morrison’‘s 


FEEDS and FEEDING 


Latest Edition 


No feed man's reference shelf is complete with- 
out a copy of Prof. Morrison's 2Ist edition of 
FEEDS AND FEEDING. This invaluable volume 
contains more than 1,200 pages and is widely 
recognized as the prime authority in its field. 


Make sure you get a copy of FEEDS AND 
FEEDING by ordering now. Send check or money 
order for $7.00 (which includes postage) to 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Term Leucosis Three 
Diseases in One 


Leucosis, a “triple-threat’” disease of 
chickens, hits birds at any age, a University 
of Illinois veterinarian has warned. Dr. L. E. 
Hanson reported that the plague accounts 
for 40 per cent of all flock deaths. It causes 
chickens to lose weight, makes their egg 
output dip, and usually causes death. 

Three types of leucosis attack birds at 
different ages. The first form is range or 
fowl paralysis, noted in birds from two to 
five months old. So-called gray-eye hits 
birds at early maturity, while “big liver” 
disease strikes mature hens and pullets. 

There is no known treatment for leucosis, 
Dr. Hanson declared. Sanitation is the best 
preventative measure, he stressed. 


Bigelow Resigns as 
Albumina Executive 


Benjamin Bigelow has resigned his posi- 
tion at Albumina Supply Co., Inc., New 
York City, President Walter B. Frank has 
announced. Vicee President Bill Wartens 
will direct sales previously handled by Mr. 
Bigelow. 


Assisting Mr. Wartens will be Harry 
Gerstle, formerly at Albumina’s Chicago 
office. Fritz Stern, a recent addition to the 
firm’s staff, will handle fish meal as well as 
grain and feed products in the East hence- 
forth, President Frank disclosed. 


LOOK aT THE MARKET ! 


You can save. ..when 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 


618 WILSON BUILDING. 
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Luther Heads Sales 
Training at Archer 


Carl Luther, widely-known sales techni- 
cian, has been appointed to head Archer 
Daniels Midland Co.’s recently established 
sales training department, James W. Moore, 
vice president and general sales manager of 
the Minneapolis firm, has announced. 

Mr. Luther has been directing Archer's 
linseed oil sales. His other activities have 
included the training of salesmen in almost 
all of the 48 states. He is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and is a member 
of Toastmasters International and the Min- 
neapolis Sales Managers club. He makes his 
home in Minneapolis. 


RYDE’S 


IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF FEEDING QUALITY 


RY DE’S 


32% Protein 
Dried Milk 
Alternate 


MELKCENTRATE 
@ Will Not Cake Or Harden 


Pound 


Units of Riboflavin exceed that of 
dried milk. Contains specially pro- 
cessed healthy animal blood meal. 
Over 50% of protein in product is 
of animal origin. 


NY 


RYDE'S 
Nutritive 
Minerals 
For 
POULTRY 
And 
LIVESTOCK 


NUTRITIVE MINERALS 


A tested and dependable mineral 
supplement for poultry, hogs and 
all farm animals. Ryde’s Nutritive 
Minerals promote faster growth, 
greater productivity and resistance 
to disease. 

Ryde’s Nutritive Minerals contain 
calcium from cooked and ground 
egg shells, egg albumen and other 
health-giving minerals. Can be self- 
fed or mixed in formulas. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, III. 
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Coming Events 


Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Jan. 18-19 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
Jan. 24-26 


American Dehydrators Association, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
Jan. 31-Feb. 3 


Utah Feed Manufacturers & Deal- 
ers Association, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan 

Feb. 10-11 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis Feb. 15-17 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
Feb. 17 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel President, Kansas 
City Feb. 18-19 


Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Association, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver.....Feb. 28-March 2 


Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati .......... March 10 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
March 11-12 


Animal & Poultry Nutrition Con- 


ference, University of Maryland, 
College Park................. March 25-26 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Paxton, Omaha 
April 26-27 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 
April 30-May 1 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago May 5-7 


California Hay, Gra’n & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles............... May 6-8 


Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel St. Nicholas, Springfield 
2 May 18-19 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 7-8 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick .......... June 7-8 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Commodore Hotel, New 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association, Spokane Hotel, Spo- 
WAGED. June 17-18 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, Thousand 
Islands Club, Alexandria Bay, 
June 20-23 


Association of Southern Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City................. June 21-22 


Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed 
Men, University of Wisconsin, 


4 times as good — 
_ 4 times more absorbent! 


Sell Premier the litter that’s naturally better... 
cheaper in the long run. Successful poultrymen have 
used Premier Litter for years—and will use no other. 
It will get more customers—and bigger profits for 
you. Premier’s unexcelled Canadian and European 
factories and resources assure you quick, steady serv- 
ice. Write for dealer helps and complete information. 


Premier Makes Good Customers and Good Profits! 
Premier Peat Moss Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


LITTER 
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Bob McMillen Will Be 


Benson’s Assistant 


Robert D. McMillen, Washington editor 
of Farm Journal magazine, has left that 
post to serve as assistant to Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has announced. Mr. McMillen, 
who has held the magazine post since 1939, 
will deal with special assignments. 

During World War II, Mr. McMillen 
served overseas with the navy. A native of 
Indiana, he grew up on an Ohio farm. He 
is a Columbia University alumnus. 


Floridians Deserting 
Farms to Go to Town 


A drop of 20.2 per cent in Florida’s farm 
population between the years 1920 and 1950 
has been revealed by statisticians of the 
state’s extension service. Today, only 9.3 
per cent of Florida’s residents live on farms 
as compared to 29.5 per cent in 1920. 

Numerically, there were only 28,000 
fewer farmers in 1950 than in 1920, but 
over the 30-year span, Florida’s total popu- 
lation has increased from 965,000 to almost 
234 million. 


Holsteins Are Making 
Records in Wyoming 


Purebred Holsteins are setting new but- 
terfat production records in Wyoming, ac- 
cording to that state’s experiment station 
staff. Weber King Hester Hope, a regis- 
tered bull owned by the Wyoming state 
hospital at Evanston, has sired 14 daughters, 
each of which averages 483 pounds of 
butterfat on a twice daily milking, 305-day 
basis. 


Another state-owned animal, being milked 
at Worland, produced 625 pounds of butter- 
fat from 18,106 pounds of milk during the 
past year. Another state Holstein, also at 
Evanston, produced 587 pounds of fat from 
16,462 pounds of milk. 


United Kingdom Now 
Has Freer Oil Trade 


Private imports of soybeans and soybean 
oil now may flow freely again into the 
United Kingdom, according to a report on 
foreign crops and markets issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

USDA said that the British ministry of 
food had announced that control over proc- 
essing, sale, and use of certain oilseeds and 
edible oils would end Jan. 1. Also included 
on the decontrolled list, USDA said, are 
shea nuts, kapok seed, shea butter or oil, 
corn oil, herring oil, pilchard oil, and seal 
oil. 

Freed from wholesale licensing control 
at the same time were margarine, cooking 
fats, and lard. 


Hereford- Jersey Calf 
Wins Kentucky Honors 


pounds, selling for $102.99 a head. Aver- 
age daily gain, 1.98 pounds. 

Hereford crossbred: marketed at 5791 
pounds, selling for $95.60. Average daily 
gain, 1.84 pounds. 

Hereford straight: market weight, 5261/4 
pounds, selling for $84.10. Average daily 
gain, 1.67 pounds. 

The Hereford-Jerseys graded as choice 
and dressed 59.07 per cent, while the other 
two types graded good-plus and dressed at a 
maximum of 56.48 per cent. 

HAS SURGERY 

Carl G. Orsinger, president of Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa, underwent sur- 
gery at St. Mary’s hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
He is expected to be hospitalized three 
weeks as a result of the ulcer operation. 


Calves from the cross of a Hereford : 


bull and Jersey heifers made top gains and 
brought highest prices in a 199-day test re- 
cently conducted by the University of Ken- 
tucky at its Princeton experiment substation 
in the western part of the state. 
Compared were calves produced by the 
Hereford bull and purebred Jerseys, by the 
Hereford bull on heifers which were half 
dairy and half breeding, and purebred 
Hereford calves. The same bull was used 
in all the testing. 
Here are the results: 
Hereford-Jersey: market weight of 64514 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 
ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZER IODINE and other trace minerals 


in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 
(Source of Vitamin D.) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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PAY WAY 
TONNAGE 


has shown a 
consistent 
increase year 
after year. 


WHY? 


Because Payway 
is a profitable (3 
line for dealers 


PAY WAY FEED MILLS, Inc. 


Oscar Straube, Pres. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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— Efficiency 


(Continued from page 13) 


pellet mill with a capacity of four tons per 
hour; six Anthony burr mills, working at 
1,500 pounds per hour each; one Universal 
grinder, operating at six tons per hour; 
one large Monitor receiving separator; and 
one Western barley bearder. There are two 
scales for weighing sacked outgoing material, 
and a 36-foot scale, which is submerged in 
the driveway by the loading platform for 
weighing the bulk trucks. 

Shipments are made by rail and truck. 
The plant is on a spur of the Southern 
Pacific railroad. A loading platform runs 
the length of the side of the building and 


is used exclusively for rail shipments and 
deliveries. 

The firm serves a radius of 80 miles, ex- 
tending south to Oceanside and Vista, west 
to the Los Angeles harbor area, and east 
to the desert. 

Deliveries by truck are 80 per cent bulk 
orders, and the plan is to gradually work 
up to 100 per cent. Bulk is sold mostly in 
five ton minimum lots. The company op- 
erates three Goldsberry and three ACS 
bulk trucks with a capacity of eight to 13 
tons each. They average four loads each a 
day. There are 12 flat stake body trucks in 
operation for hauling incoming and out- 
going material. 

Feed constitutes 95 per cent of the sales. 
Minor sales are made in lines of block salt; 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 
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Teletype 14 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


F 
L 
M 
B 
0 


Tel. LD 44 


Bag tess 


when 9-oz. bag is adequate for 
many uses. $$-SAVER! 
ential now about 5% (subject to market 
changes). Figure what you save! 


always something 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 


Why pay for 10-0z. burlap 


Price differ- 
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Lederle, Pfizer, and Gland-o-Lac remedies; 
and vaccines. An eight-cubic-foot refrig- 
erator holds the vaccines, which are offered 
as a service to the customers by the field 
men. 

The plant has a large complement of em- 
ployes. Besides the partners, Bruce, who is 
the buyer and general manager for the mill, 
and Boyd, who manages a local feed store, 
other members of the firm are Mr. Griffin; 
William Story, office manager and head 
accountant; four office workers; three out- 
side salesmen; a service crew of four men 
to check flocks for feed needs and healthy 
development; 25 mill hands and drivers; 
and one mill maintenance man. 

The company property is quite extensive. 
There is a total of 38,000 square feet on 
one floor under roof. 

The salesroom is 2,000 square feet and 
holds eight desks which are surrounded by 
a wide sales counter. Mr. Griffin’s desk is to 
the left of the entrance door, and he greets 
and directs the customers as they come in. 

An intercommunications system through- 
out the plant is handled by six phones. A 
buzzer system is operated for the con- 
venience of incoming drivers and mill hands. 

Mr. Bell has a private office which is 
roomy and nicely decorated with comfort- 
able chairs for the customers. 

Directly in back of the salesroom is a 
storeroom which is flanked on either side 
by two indoor loading platforms in front 
of the main warehouse building. These ac- 
commodate two trucks each. 

Constructed of steel and wood, the main 
warehouse is 15,000 square feet in size. 
Behind it is the four-story mill building of 
7,000 square feet. A large basement under 
the mill totals 4,000 square feet. 

Along one side and in back of the ware- 
house is a service yard with two grain sheds 
and a barrel shed totaling 9,000 square feet. 

A long loading platform faces the service 
yard and accommodates six trucks at once, 
four of which may be bulk trucks loading 
under bulk bin dispensers which extend 
from the roof. 

All the loading platforms are constructed 
of wood with floors reinforced with con- 
crete and steel. 

A major improvement was made in the 
plant with the installation of a dust control 
system in 1950, representing an outlay of 
$30,000, through which dust can be collect- 
ed from all parts of the plant. Collection of 
the dust is made by use of fans which draw 
air into cotton tubes extending from top to 
bottom and connecting with what is known 
as the “sock house.” The cotton containers 
are porous, permitting air to escape while 
the solids are retained. 

The Bell family came to Pomona valley 
in the early 1920's. R. O. Bell, father of 
Bruce and Boyd, established a feed store in 
nearby La Verne. 

Bruce Bell, following his graduation from 
the University of Alabama, started a retail 
feed store in Pomona. In 1933, he started 
a feed mill there and in the following year 
enlarged his operations with another move. 
The business suffered a setback in 1943 
when the mill was destroyed by fire. He 
then moved to Garden Grove. Mr. Bell re- 
turned to Pomona in 1945 and built the 
present plant which is the parent unit among 
three owned by the company. 
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Besides the home plant, the units are the 
Citrus Belt Feed Store in Pomona, the 
branch at Garden Grove, and Bell Feed & 
Seed Co. in Ontario. In 1950, the company 
bought a 1,000-ton bulk storage plant at 
Beaumont. 

The Bells are members of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange, the chamber of commerce, 
the California Farm Bureau, and the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion, of which Bruce Bell is a director. 

By eliminating unncecessary frills and 
concentrating on the basic founding blocks 
of business — accepted quality, prompt 
service, and well-planned organization — 
Bruce and Boyd Bell have made Bell Grain 
& Milling Co. a model of efficiency and 
sound management. The voluminous ex- 
pansion of their business around Pomona, 
Calif., attests to the sound logic they employ 
in selling their feeds. 


Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Sets Sales Record 


Net sales of 40.9 million dollars set a 
new record for Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp., New York City, during the past year, 
a report to the firm’s stockholders has re- 
vealed. In 1952, sales were 35 million. The 
increase of approximately 15 per cent was 
attributed to a more intensive marketing 
program. 

Earnings per common share of Hudson 
stock were $2.04 in the year ending Aug. 


31, compared with $2.01 the previous year. 
Net income, after provision for federal tax- 
es on income, was $2,290,403 as compared 
with $2,264,806 the preceding year. 


Peavey Seeks Stock 
Of Russell-Miller 


F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, parent 
firm of King Midas Flour Mills and King 
Midas Feed Mills, has advertised its willing- 
ness to buy all outstanding stock of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, at $36 a 
share. 

Russell-Miller is the holder of extensive 
grain storage facilities totaling 23 million 
bushels’ capacity, according to the most re- 
cent figures in company reports. It lists its 
formula feed production capacity at 1,255 
tons per day and has plants located at Min- 
neapolis; Billings, Miles City, and Sidney, 
Mont.; Bismarck, Minot, and Valley City, 
N. D.; and East St. Louis and Jerseyville, 
Ill. 

Purchase of outstanding stock at $36 a 
share is subject to the provision that Peavey 
gains at least 165,000 shares of the 234,000 
shares outstanding. That would give Peavey 
about a 70 per cent interest in the firm. 

The most recent sales of the stock were 
reported made at 20'@ per share. Common 
stock of Russell-Miller, producer of Occi- 
dent brand flour and feeds, is sold over-the- 
counter through brokerage houses and not 
at stock exchanges. 


Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 


Use 
Pratt’s Dried Fish 


SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 
VY 50% Condensed Fish Solubles 
Vv 50% Soybean Oil Meal 


¥Y 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 


Write for Information and Formulas 


W. C. PRATT CO., INC. 


Producers and Distributors of Dried 
Fish Soluble Concentrates 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Phone Franklin 2-7755 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
TANK 

TRAILERS 


IN 
HANDLING 
SANITARY 


COMMODITIES 


Zaality MILK SERVICE, Inc. 


TELEPHONE 725. 


Quality Chicks Are 
Only Ones That Pay 


Feed dealers who supply baby chicks for 
farmers should remember to place orders 
for their birds early in order to be sure of 
obtaining quality chicks from good sources, 
two poultry specialists at the University of 
Maryland have warned. 

Dealers should indicate to farmers that 
quality is more important than price since 
the cost of a chick is but a small fraction of 
the total cost of raising a pullet to maturity, 
according to Perry Twining and Dr. Clyde 
S. Shaffner, the Maryland specialists. 


Using typical figures on the cost of pro- 
duction of cheap birds compared to high 
quality birds, the two point out that the 
small increase in price for good birds is 
more than offset by the extra egg produc- 
tion of superior chicks. The specialists said 
that experience shows that pullets from the 
higher-producing strains often lay 25 to 50 
more eggs per bird than average pullets. 

TO TOWN 

While total population in Maryland has 
increased by 886,000 between 1920 and 
1950, farm population has decreased 77,000 
persons during the same period, according 
to Harold Hoecker, agricultural economist 
at the University of Maryland. Mr. Hoecker 
said farm population in Maryland today is 
about 8.8 per cent of the state’s total popu- 
lation, dropping from the 19.4 per cent 
figure of 1920. 


Specializing in the 
transportation of all liquid 
feed products in bulk 


Z 
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@ BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Peavey Control 


Firm Buys Russell-Miller Stock 


@ F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, has 
has acquired control of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., also in the Flour city. The con- 
trolling interest was gained Jan. 8 when 
Russell-Miller stockholders accepted Pea- 
vey’s $36 per share offer. 

R-M's president, M. F. Mulroy, issued 
this statement Jan. 8: 

“Controlling interest in Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. has passed into new hands. We, 
of Russell-Miller, recognize that the ac- 
quisition of controlling stock by F. H. 
Peavey & Co. represents not only the 
bringing together of two important grain 
and milling institutions but the integration 
under one ownership of non-competing fa- 
cilities that will permit broader, more effi- 
cient, and more economical service to the 
consumer.” 

Mr. Mulroy then continued, pointing out, 
“Because the business philosophies, operat- 
ing policies, and employe benefit programs 
of the two companies have been so similar, 
we have great confidence in the future.” 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. produces Oc- 
cident brand feed and flour and is the 
country’s fourth largest flour miller. It 
also has grain storage facilities adequate to 


JOHNNY ASSEN says: 


“Help Poultry Raisers 
Keep Litter In 


TOP CONDITION” 
Sell 


Absorbs moisture 
Helps prevent litter crust 
Keeps litter and eggs cleaner 


Safe . 


in maintaining deep litter 


LITTER LITE is packaged in 50 Ib. bags with 
instructions for proper use on each bag. Order, NOW. 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY - Des Moines, lowa 


Makers of: ALDEN Ground Limestone DAIRY-WHITE Barnline 


Distributors of: STONEMO Hard Grit 


*Minn., 


LITTER 


Litter Conditioner 


Increase sales! 

Satisfy more customers! 
Recommend LITTER LITE 
poultry litter conditioner. 


Ingredients beneficial to poultry and manure 
- » cannot burn or blister 
Accepted by successful poultry raisers as a MUST 


house more than 22 million bushels. Ter- 
minals at Minneapolis, Buffalo, and Duluth, 
will accommodate 121% million 
bushels, with the additional storage space 
at Alton, IIl., at Dallas, and in the Wheat 
Belt. 

Formula feed output of Russell-Miller 
is estimated at 1,250 tons a day. Feed mills 
are located at two Illinois cities, at three 
Montana points, at three North Dakota 
towns, and at Minneapolis. 

Peavey is the parent firm of King Midas 
Feed Mills and King Midas Flour Mills, 
both of Minneapolis. Peavey storage facili- 
ties include terminal capacity for 32 million 


bushels. 


Nopco Completes New 
Feed Fortifier Unit 


Completion of a new four-story feed for- 
tifier plant has been announced by Dr. C. I. 
Post, vice president of Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J. The new installation, 
Dr. Post said, will triple his firm’s manu- 
facturing capacity for custom mixes. 


Nopco founded its custom mix depart- 
ment in late 1952 to produce “batch” size 
packages of complete fortifiers. The com- 
pany utilizes its exclusive Micratized process 
in the manufacture of its fortifiers. 

“Nopco industrial engineers have con- 
ceived the new installation as one integrated 
manufacturing process,” Dr. Post explained. 
“We start with raw materials on the fourth 
floor and end up on the ground floor with 
finished products.” 


Scours Kill a Tenth 
Of Wisconsin Calves 


Wisconsin dairymen lose 10 per cent of 
their calves to scours, according to a state 
university expert. Arlan McClurkin said 
that recent research at the school indicates 
that this percentage can be cut somewhat by 
the use of precautionary measures. 

Feeding the newborn calf colostrum (or 
“first milk”) immediately is effective in 
preventing death from the type of scours 
which hits infant calves in their first day or 
two of life, according to Veterinarian Mc- 
Clurkin. In some cases, this step even pre- 
vents signs of scours, he added. 

Under ideal circumstances, the veter- 
inarian continued, a farmer should separate 
the new calf from its mother and from 
other animals. This is particularly impor- 
tant in winter, Mr. McClurkin declared. 


wire 


Reprints Are Useful 


Manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers often find that reprints of edi- 
torial material from THE FEED BAG and 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK —articles, 
talks, dealer success stories, and nutri- 
tion features — fit neatly into their 
merchandising programs. 


Reprints of almost all such material 
published in this magazine are available 
on special order. Prices are moderate 
and the material is printed on durable 
enamel paper. Minimum quantity on re- 
print orders is 500. 


For further details, or to place an 
order for reprints, write, telephone, or 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Telephone WEst 3-3690 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Own Boss 


BENJAMIN BIGELOW 


Benjamin Bigelow has announced organi- 
zation of Bigelow Sales Co., New York 
City. Mr. Bigelow said that his firm, located 
in the Produce Exchange building, would 
specialize in fish meal, scrap, and solubles. 
He formerly served with Albumina Supply 
Co., Inc., New York City. 


Alfalfa Pasture for 
Cattle Passes Test 


Alfalfa pasture is being used successfully 
for the grazing of beef cattle, according to 
Albert Lane, University of Arizona live- 
stock specialist. He reported that many 
ranchers in his state already are following 
the practice, with others considering the 
possibility of giving it a trial. 

According to Mr. Lane, special attention 
should be paid to animals the first day they 
are on alfalfa pasture. They should receive 
ample roughage in advance and should be 
offered an adequate supply of water before 
they graze. 

Mr. Lane cautioned against starting cat- 
tle on alfalfa pasture which is wet from dew 
or rain. He also advised permitting only a 
short grazing period the first day, with sub- 
sequent lengthening of grazing time on a 
gradual basis. 


Eight Grain Schools 
Planned in Kansas 


Kansas feed and grain firms have been 
invited to send representatives to a series 
of eight one-day grain schools which will 
be held throughout the state during March. 
Grading and detecting damaged grain will 
be among the subjects discussed. 


Each meeting is set to begin at 9 in the 
morning, with adjournment at 3:30 p.m. 
The schedule is as follows: 


Topeka, March 16; Chanute, March 17; 
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Wellington, March 18; Salina, March 19; 
Larned, March 23; Plainville, March 24; 
Oakley, March 25; and Garden City, March 
26. 


Former ADM Official 
Leffingwell Is Dead 


Louis M. Leffingwell, former vice presi- 
dent of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, died Jan. 2. The 82-year-old grain 
industry pioneer retired in 1947 after a 
half-century with ADM. 

Besides his wife, Mary, Mr. Leffingwell’s 
survivors include a daughter and two grand- 
children, all of whom reside in Minneapolis. 


William Rand Speaks 
At St. Louis Dinner 


A former president of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, will address the Jan. 20 
dinner meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis. He is William M. Rand, who 
severed his connections with Monsanto in 
1953 to become deputy director of the 
foreign operations administration. 

Harold Stassen, former governor of Min- 
nesota, heads the FOA, of which Mr. Rand 
is deputy chief. H. R. Diercks will serve as 
toastmaster of the dinner at which Mr. 
Rand will speak. 

The exchange meeting will be held at 
the Park Plaza hotel. 


MADE BY 
world’s largest producer 
of wheat germ oil 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL 


Nationally Advertised. 


1 0z., pints, quarts, gallons, drums. 


If you stock it, you'll sell it. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AN 
VIOBIN CORPORATION 
MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


AmmonNewPresident 
Of Vitality Mills 


A previous staff member of Vitality Mills, : 


Inc., Chicago, has returned to the firm as 
its new president. He is Ray N. Ammon, 
who succeeds Harvey S. Austrian, elevated 
to chairman of the board. Mr. Ammon 
served with Vitality in 1940-42 as assistant 
sales manager. 

In 1942, the University of Illinois gradu- 
ate joined Schreiber Mills at St. Joseph, 
Mo. He served with the Missouri concern 
for 11 years, heading at various times sales, 
nutrition, and production. At the time he 
resigned Dec. 31, Mr. Ammon was vice 
president of Schreiber. 

S. E. (Cap) Geasey has been named 
manager at Vitality. He will continue to 
direct sales and advertising activities. Eugene 
Morris, formerly in the ingredient business 
at Decatur, Ill., has joined Vitality as as- 
sistant sales manager. 

A former district sales manager, L. W. 
Laughlin, has joined the home office staff to 
supervise nationwide sales of the company’s 
dog food deperatment. 

Vitality Mills was founded 34 years ago. 
Operating plants at Monmouth, IIl., Dayton, 
Ohio, and Chicago, it has headquarters in 
Chicago. 


ANDREAS DIES 
The 72-year-old founder of Honeymead 
Products, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, died 
Dec. 30 at Miami Beach. He was Reuben 
P. Andreas, who had been ill for two years. 
Burial was at Cedar Rapids. 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 


will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 
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VAL-A COMPANY 


Tried @ 
Tested @ 


Smiling at the New Year 


Proved 
THE ORIGINAL 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


Repairs all types of bags, 
burlap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, 
canvas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 
tile adhesive 
with thou- 

sands of uses 


The 1954 sales program for Ray Ewing 


Co. of Pasadena, Calif., was presented to 
the firm’s distributors at a conference held 
recently at Hotel Constance in Pasadena. 
Ewing's program, those attending were told, 
will be geared to six new standard products 
combining vitamins, antibiotics, pigmenta- 
tions, and growth factors. 

Representatives from all sections of the 
country were on hand for the sales confer- 
ence. Major speakers at the meeting were 
Vice President and General Manager Jack 
Plonsky, President Ray Ewing, and Sales 
Manager Neal Begerow, pictured here from 
left to right. 

President Ewing pointed out that the feed 
industry is in the midst of a new era. The 
industry, he said, has witnessed records in 


VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY 


“Immediate 
Write for 

Trade Prices 

and FREE SAMPLE” 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


<VAL-A COMPANY @ 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 
Hubinger (Keokuk) 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. 


Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 
Consolidated Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 
Calf Manna 


CANE FEEDING 
MOLASSES 
Agents for 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


A Dried Whey By-Product 
high in Milk Protein (lact- 
albumin) and Minerals but 
not over 35% Lactose. 


bany Baltimore 
Buffalo New Orleans 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


HEywoop & RABB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED INGREDIENTS 


Seruing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
P. O. Box 1981, East Lake Station 3923 Ringgold Road ] Fhone 9-4347 


MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 
301 N. Main Street ‘ 


TWX CT 357 


P.O. Box 283 TWX 463 


Phones 382 and 2096 


growth and production that have far sur- 
passed anything believed possible. 

Mr. Plonsky outlined Ewing's part in the 
overall feed formulating picture. Continued 
research into new products, he said, makes 
Ray Ewing Co. an important contributor to 
the feed man who is expected to produce 
top performing feeds with optimum levels 
of nutrients. 

Sales Manager Begerow outlined Ewing's 
advertising campaign for 1954, and gave a 
detailed report of the 1954 sales program. 
He stressed the importance of small pack- 
aging of vitamins and antibiotics to in- 
creased sales, 

Those attending the two-day conference 
also toured the Ewing plant at Pasadena. 


Albemarle Appoints 
Young in Midwest 


Appointmert of Dirk D. Young as a 
new member of its midwestern sales force 
has been announced by Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Young will headquarter at Albe- 
marle’s Chicago office and will cover Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and northern Indiana for 
the company. 


Winter Grain Mites 
Harm Texas Crops 


Winter grain mites again are causing seri- 
ous damage to oats, wheat, and barley in 
many areas of Texas, Neal M. Randolph, 
extension entomologist at Texas A & M 
College, has repoted. 

The mite can be controlled with either 
parathion or TEPP, Mr. Randolph said, and 
it’s advisable to commence control meas- 
ures before it completely destroys valuable 
winter grazing or next year’s grain crops. 
Winter grain mites feed at night and con- 
ceal themselves under clods and plant resi- 
dues during the day. They are readily iden- 
tified by four reddish-orange legs support- 
ing dark brown bodies, according to the 
entomologist. 

The insecticides recommended are toxic 
to man and animal and should be handled 
with care, Mr. Randolph warned. Livestock 
should not be allowed to graze grain crops 
for five days after a TEPP treatment or 14 
days after an application of parathion. 
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Dairy Farms Are Not 
Greatly Mechanized 


Dairying has lagged behind crop produc- 
tion in mechanization and use of electricity 
because many dairy farms aren't large 
enough to make the best use of machinery 
available. That’s the belief of S. D. Stani- 
forth, University of Wisconsin farm manage- 
ment specialist, who based his conclusion 
on a survey of how electricity is being used 
on 400 farms in the intensive dairying re- 
gion of eastern Wisconsin. 

Electrical equipment found in use on most 
of the farms that Mr. Staniforth surveyed 
was milking machines, water heaters, and 
milk coolers. What’s more, Mr. Staniforth 
said, large increases in use of electrical 
equipment will probably come about only 
when farm size increases. 

He pointed out that a machine capable 
of doing the work of three men isn’t going 
to save labor if it’s only used at one-third 
of its capacity, because it still requires an 
operator. Since many dairy farms are one- 
man operations, some machinery on dairy 
farms doesn’t actually release anyone's time, 
it just makes the work easier. The result is 
that increased mechanization is more of a 
luxury on small farms, such as the majority 
of those covered, than it is a labor saver. 

The greatest possibility for added elec- 
trical use will come from major changes in 
farm organization, according to the spe- 
cialist. Such changes, he said, might include 
consolidation of small farms, heavier use of 
fertilizers, hay handling equipment, and im- 


proved feed parctices which could enlarge 
the dairy farm and create a demand for 
more electricity. 


Kasco Staff Convenes 
For Sales Meeting 


Discussions of sales and advertising plans 
for 1954 brought division sales managers 
and executives from the home office of Kas- 
co Mills, Inc., Toledo, to New York City 
last month. In charge of arrangements for 
the seminar was Ernest H. Kieser, executive 
vice president and general sales manager of 
the firm. 

Others who took part in the program 
were Earl P. Mitchell, assistant sales man- 
ager; Marshall Pickett, advertising manager; 
and Ralph E. Dower, poultry department 
manager. 


Automatic Supply of 
Water Aids Animals 


Providing an automatic water supply for 
livestock will help animals maintain efficient 
production, according to Frank Andrew, 
agricultural engineer at the University of 
Illinois. Animals need an ample supply of 
fresh, clean water, and watering once or 
twice a day is not enough to produce effi- 
ciently, Mr. Andrew said. 

The easiest and best way to provide an 
automatic water supply is to install an auto- 
matically-heated drinking waterer, Mr. An- 
drew advised. 
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Mail Bag 


Your editorial, “Check-Up Time,” is 
very much appreciated. The improve- 
ment in credit and financing practices 
is still the No. 1 problem in our in- 
dustry. We know this subject has been 
close to your heart for a long time and 
over the years you have continually 
stressed the importance of sound cred- 
it. Progress is slow, but some improve- 
ments have been noted during the past 
year. We hope further improvements 
will be forthcoming next year. 

W. E. Glennon, President 

American Feed Manufacturers 

Association 
Chicago 
* 


* * 
Just a line to tell you how much we 
appreciate THE FEED BAG, THE 
FEED BAG RED BOOK, and the in- 
formation you publish. We pay $24 a 
year dues in the Central Retail Feed 
association, which includes your pub- 
lications. Actually, THE RED BOOK 
alone would be worth $24 a year to us. 
Milton D. Harteau, President 
Harteau Feed Co. 
Cudahy, Wis. 


Farmers & Merchants Mlg. Co. 
Glencoe, Minn. 


TOUGH PROBLEM? 
We Like ‘em! 


No problem too large — none too 
small. We’ve solved such problems 
for 71 years. Write us your problems 


in confidence. 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn 
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Poultry Federation 
Convenes in South 


Members of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery federation hope to hold their 
Jan. 22-23 meeting in the sunny South. The 
dates and place — the Jung hotel in New 
Orleans — are definite, but the sunshine 
has not yet been assured. The APHF ses- 
sions will mark the first time a national 
hatchery group has met below the Mason- 
Dixon line, according to federation officials. 

The New Orleans meeting “‘is strictly a 
management-type conference,” President 
Ben Flory explained. “It is planned to help 
hatchery owners and managers do a more 
efficient job of supervising.” 


Infra-Red Brooding 
Advantages Listed 


Wide latitude in the adaptability of infra- 
red lamps used for brooding farm animals 
has been noted by I. P. Blauser, extension 
agricultural engineer at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who reported on their use on Ohio 
farms. 

In his state, they have been used with 
success in brooding as few as 25 to 50 
chicks and for as many as 20,000, he said. 
They have also been used for brooding 
pigs and lambs. 

Some of the advantages of infra-red 
equipment cited by Mr. Blauser are special 
design for heat application, longer dura- 
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bility, built-in reflectors, and special lens to 
cut down light intensity. The specialist 
recommended 250-watt bulbs for brooding 
chicks from 50 to 125. The 375-watt bulbs 
can be used to brood 114 times that num- 
ber. As a safety factor, he said, bulbs should 
be placed at least 15 inches from straw or 
combustible material. 


Indiana Turkey Fete 
Scheduled Feb. 10-1 


Indiana’s annual Hoosier “turkey trot” 
will be held Feb. 10-11 at Purdue Univer- 
sity’s memorial union in West Lafayette, 
the state’s poultry association has announced. 
Program features will get underway at 
1 p.m. on the 10th and will continue 
through noon of the next day. 

Speakers familiar to the feed industry 
who will address the turkey meeting include 
Dr. L. A. Wilhelm of Purdue, Dr. Ben S. 
Pomeroy of the University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. J. H. Martin of Purdue. 


Housing will be available at the union 
and at the Fowler and Morris Bryant hotels. 
BARLEY MEETING 

Terminal buyers of malting barley will 
meet with commission men and country 
shippers Jan. 21 at the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange, according to Dr. John H. Parker, 
director of the Midwest Barley Improve- 
ment association. Among subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be barley variety yields and seed 
supplies. 


y SERVICES 


PRACTICAL CHICK 
FEEDING ‘STUDIES 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
VITAMIN Bie 
ANTIBIOTICS 
ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 


U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
A assays 


Other vitamin assays 
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Biological protein evaluations 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


Project research and consultation 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. BOX 2059 @ MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


Cattlemen’s Outlook 
Is Program Theme 


What's ahead for cattle feeders this year 
will be told by H. W. Conway of the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ association when 
Ohio cattle feeders meet at Columbus Jan. 
28-29 for their annual winter meeting. 

James H. Warner, animal scientist at 
Ohio State University, said Mr. Conway's 
address would be followed by a talk on how 
Illinois cattlemen plan to attack their prob- 
lems in 1954. The explanation will be de- 
livered by Edward Hollenbeck, president of 
the Illinois Cattle Feeders’ association. Those 
attending will also learn more of beef grad- 
ing methods from Fred J. Beard, chief of 
the standardization and grading branch of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

A panel discussion of ways the cattle 
feeder can profitably produce beef which 
will satisfy consumers is scheduled. 


Vohs Is Promoted by 
Ames Products Firm 


Robert L. Vohs has been promoted to a 
home office post by Ames Reliable Products 
Co., Ames, Iowa, Manager Charles F. Barr 
has announced. Previously a salesman and 
sales supervisor working out of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, he will now be responsible for re- 
search and quality control at Ames. 

A 1949 graduate of Iowa State College, 
Mr. Vohs earned his masters degree there 
in 1950. He is a World War II marine 
veteran. 


Burkitt to Montana 
For New Position 


Announcement of the appointment of 
Dr. W. H. Burkitt as director of nutrition 
for its feed division has been made by Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls. 

Dr. Burkitt recently served as.director of 
nutrition for the Ranch-Way feed division 
of Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
He held the post from 1951 through 1953. 
Previously, he had conducted research at 
Montana, Washington, and South Dakota 
state colleges. 

The new director will make his home in 
Great Falls and will work out of the firm's 
general offices there. 


Dwarfism Is Showing 
Up. in Beef Animals 


A type of inherited dwarfism is showing 
up more and more in beef cattle, according 
to a report from J. T. Elings, Oregon State 
College livestock specialist. He noted that 
the affliction is being seen both in purebred 
and commercial herds. 

Characteristics of dwarf cattle include 
short heads, bulging foreheads, pot bellies, 
and protruding lower jaws. A profile identi- 
fication system, developed by a University 
of California scientist, is frequently used to 
ascertain whether or not dwarfism is 
present. 
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Fulton Veteran Kane 
Dies Dec. 28 at 62 


The director of purchases for Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, died Dec. 28 at 
his home. Bernard J. Kane, 62, had been 
associated with the pioneer southern bag 
manufacturer for 42 years. 

Born in Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. Kane 
studied at Marist College in Atlanta and 
joined Fulton’s cotton department in 1911. 
Widely known for his civic and religious 
leadership, the late purchasing director also 
held offices in the Atlanta Cotton exchange, 
the American Cotton Manufacturers insti- 
tute, and the Cotton Manufacturers associa- 
tion of Georgia. 


Mrs. Kane and four children survive. 


New Dannen Mill to 
Double Capacity 


A new feed mill with double the capacity 
of one it lost in a November fire is being 
planned by Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, 
Mo., according to Dwight Dannen, presi- 
dent of the firm. 

Mr. Dannen said the new plant will have 
a capacity of approximately 25 tons an hour 
and will be built near the Dannen soybean 
processing plant on Lower Lake rd. in St. 
Joseph. 


Chicago Businessman 
oe 
Philip O’Brien Dies 

Philip R. O’Brien, four-time president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died late last 
month at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. O’Brien 
was 61 years old. He was one of three ex- 
change members who had served the group 
for more than three terms. 

Mr. O’Brien joined the trade group in 
1915 and held membership until his death. 
He was first elected president in 1940 and 
served until mid-1943, when he resigned to 
retire to his farm in Wisconsin. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, four children, two broth- 
ers, and three sisters. 
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Hal ‘Dean Nominated 


As Exchange Head 


Nomination of R. Hal Dean for presiden- 
cy of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
has been revealed by H. H. Vogel, chair- 
man of the exchange’s nominating com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dean, currently first vice president 
of the group, is manager of the grain divi- 
sion of Ralston Purina Co. He has served 


with the feed manufacturing firm since FEEDING 
1938. 

Born in Mitchell, S. D., Mr. Dean has PROGRAM 
served in a number of localities for Ralston 
Purina and has been in his present man- FOR 
agerial position since 1945. The 37-year-old 
nominee is a past president of the St. Louis Le EVERY 
Milling & Grain club and has been a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Exchange for eight 
years. FARM 

——- ARCADY 

@ PLAINS FEED & GRAIN CO., INC, NEED 


Plains, Mont., suffered $60,000 damages in 
a fire which razed part of its mill recently. 
LIGHTWEIGHT DOCK 

A lightweight, movable loading dock 
made of magnesium has been marketed by 
Penco Engineering Co. of San Francisco. 
Available in capacities from two tons 
through eight tons, the new Penco “yard 
ramp” is described fully in literature avail- 
able to individuals who circle Reader Serv- 
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especially in the Southwest. 

Jan. 24-31. Moderate movements of cool- 
er air come in from the Pacific ocean mainly 
over the higher mountain areas, where there 
will be much rain and snow. Warm and 
somewhat wet air from the Gulf of Mexico 
moves north over the Great Plains and on 
to the Ohio valley, causing a rise in tem- 
peratures in the West and some melting of 
snow in the East. The immediate Atlantic 


Jan. 16-23. Advancing cold air in the 
Texas and Gulf of Mexico area meets a 
strong movement of warm air coming up 
over the east Gulf and south Atlantic area. 
Heavy rain will result, with snow rather 
general from the Great Lakes east. It will 
turn cold and snowy from the Virginia capes 
north. Warm air over the western part of 
the country slackens considerably in its 
movements, and rains and snows increase, 
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seaboard, however, remains cold and mostly 
dry. 

Feb. 1-7. Warm, wet air from the eastern 
Gulf of Mexico covers most of the Atlantic 
slope. To the west of the warm air over the 
Ohio valley and the lower Great Lakes, 
there will be a mass of moderately cold air, 
with clear skies. Over the northern part of 
the great plains the air will be warm for 
the season, and dry, while over the Rocky 
mountains and westward almost to the Pa- 
cific ocean the air will be cold and dry. The 
Far Northwest will be warm and wet. 

Feb. 8-14. Warmer air comes in from the 
Pacific ocean covering much of the North- 
west, bringing rain and snow with it. Over 
the Great Plains, the air will continue warm 
and dry. Cool to cold air extends from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence valley, 
with mainly fair weather. Over the Atlantic 
coast it will be warm, with much rain and 
snow. 


Give Broilers Space, 
Delmarvans Advised 


With broiler prices in Delmarva down, 
poultrymen in the area have been advised 
to provide more floor space for each bird 
they start in the future. S. J. McHenry, 
University of Delaware poultryman, ex- 
plained that many top growers already are 
allowing nearly one square foot per bird. 

“While a half-foot or two-thirds of a foot 
for each bird means more birds per house, 
this crowding also increases the cost of 
production,” Mr. McHenry reported. 

He and his associates reasoned that when 
the difference between the farmer’s cost for 
raising birds and the price he receives for 
them is five cents or less a pound, three- 
fourths to one square foot of floor space 
per bird will return the best profit per 
house. 


Sivert Eriksen Joins 
Staff of Corn-King 


Dr. Sivert Eriksen is the new technical 
director and general sales manager for 
Corn-King Co., the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
firm has announced. 

Dr. Eriksen has had more than 30 years’ 
experience in the field of poultry and 
livestock health and has authored hundreds 
of articles in drug and poultry publications 
on his specialty. 

Among some of the positions Dr. Eriksen 
has held prior to joining Corn-King include 
laboratory director for Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa; sales and edu- 
cational director for American Scientific 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis.; and patholo- 
gist for the Missouri experimental station. 

Dr. Eriksen received his degree of doctor 
of veterinary medicine at Kansas State Col- 
lege, where he instructed in the pathology 


department. 


@ JOHN DOBBERSTEIN, Wood River, 
Neb., has purchased the feed business of 
Wood River Feed Store from Wood River 
Alfalfa Milling Co. and has changed the 
name to Wood River Feed & Seed. 
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Du Pont Grants More 
Funds to Colleges 


Additional grants to American universi- 
ties and colleges totalling $238,500 have 
been announced by the Du Pont Co. of 
Wilmington, Del. According to Du Pont, 
the funds will go towards advancement of 
teaching of science, and will be in addition 
to other grants still being made in its aid- 
to-education program. 

Under Du Pont’s whole program of edu- 
cational assistance, more than $700,000 has 
been set up for distribution to schools dur- 
ing 1954-55. During the present school year, 
Du Pont has authorized the expenditure of 
$600,000, granting $230,000 for funda- 
mental research and $222,000 for postgrad- 
uate fellowships in science and engineering. 

The latest phase of the chemical firm’s 
educational grants stems from participating 
colleges’ advice that special assistance is 
needed to help develop both high school 
and college level science and mathematics 
teachers. 

There are four parts of the new teaching- 
assistance program, according to Du Pont. 
A grant of $100,000 to advance the teach- 
ing of chemistry in colleges was the greatest 
amount. Others dividing up the remaining 
$228,500 are $73,000 for postgraduate 
teaching fellowships in chemistry; $25,500 
for summer research grants for chemistry 
teachers in colleges; and $40,000 for fellow- 
ships for masters degree training of high 
school science and mathematics teachers. 


Report General Mills 
Net for First Half 


Net income for the first six months of 
its current fiscal year has been reported as 
$5,399,560 by General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. This is about a million dollars higher 
than for the corresponding period a year 
earlier. 

Board Chairman Harry Bullis cautioned, 
however, that interim figures are not nec- 
essarily indicative of what may be expected 
for the whole fiscal year. Sales during the 
first half were nearly 252 million dollars, 
with federal income and excess profits taxes 
estimated at more than seven million dollars. 

Net income per common share for the 
first six months of the current fiscal year 
was $2.18, an increase of 43 cents over a 
year ago. 


If Birds Lay Poorly, 
They Should Be Sold 


Flocks that persist in laying poor quality 
eggs two months after recovering from 
infectious bronchitis “should be sold off for 
meat,” Dr. Clyde Marsh, veterinarian and 
poultry specialist at Ohio State University, 
has advised. 

Dr. Marsh said that flocks may appear 
to have recovered, but inspection of eggs 
often discloses that the disease has affected 
the reproductive track of hens. In such 
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cases, the hens lay eggs with poor shells 
and thin, watery whites. 

Infectious bronchitis causes drops in egg 
production from one-third to one-half of 
normal. Infected birds that continue to lay 
eggs that grade poorly will cut flock profit, 
and should be separated off from the rest 
of the birds. Dr. Marsh also warned that 
bronchitis-free flocks should be isolated 
from all sources of the disease. 


Artificial Lights in 
Hen Houses Endorsed 


Western poultry raisers have been told 
that they can increase egg output at least 
10 per cent by providing extra light in 
hen houses during the winter months. 
Poultryman Ted Hartung of Colorado A & 
M College reported that two lighting meth- 
ods are suggested. 

One, he explained, involves the use of 
a 15-watt bulb burning all night in each 
200 feet of housing space. Utilizing a 40- 
watt bulb for each 200 feet makes possible 
adding extra hours to normal daylight, up 
to a combined total of 14 hours. 

Light stimulates the egg-producing 
“mechanism” of the hen, Mr. Hartung de- 
clared, and artificial lighting is effective in 
the West from Sept. 1 to April 1. 


Huntington Fellow Is 
Employed by PENB 


The Homer Huntington fellowship pro- 
gram of the Poultry & Egg National Board 
already has paid its first dividend in the 
form of a young man who has chosen poul- 
try association work as a career. In fact, 
the Huntington fellow, Alson W. Brown, 
has joined PENB’s own staff. 

Mr. Brown, who grew up on a New 
Hampshire farm, has been named assistant 
to Eleanor Bateman, PENB’s New England 
area manager. He will serve in Boston. 

A World War II combat veteran of serv- 
ice in the Italian theatre, Mr. Brown utilized 
his Huntington fellowship aid to do work 
in advanced public relations at Purdue 
University. He completed his studies in 
December. 

@ GALE GRAIN & FEED CO., McCook, 


Neb., has installed a new air compressor. 


Predict Continuance 
Of Price ‘Squeeze’ 


A Texas farm economist believes what he 
terms the “cost-price squeeze” on farmers 
will continue this year. John G. McHaney 
explained that an expected reduction in 
prices of some farm commodities would 
couple with little or no change in what 
farmers pay for production needs with the 
resulting squeeze continuing. 

Farm labor appears adequate for the 
year, he added, with farm wages likely to 
be about the same as last year. Mr. McHaney 
also foresaw a potential drop of five to 10 
per cent in feed costs as compared with 1953. 
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— Important 


(Continued from page 9) 


study contained ground corn, ground wheat, 
pulverized oats, soybean oil meal, fish meal, 
and vitamin and mineral supplements. It is 
possible that even greater differences in 
hatchability might occur using rations which 
contain larger amounts of corn and less of 
the other cereal grains. 


Although encephalomalacia (“crazy chick 
disease”) has not been a serious, wide- 
spread disease in commercial poultry flocks, 
outbreaks of this disorder have occurred in 
a sufficient number of flocks of chickens to 
present a problem which has become in- 
creasingly disturbing during the past few 
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years. 

In 1949, Dr. Jungherr of the University 
of Connecticut presented a report to the 
New York Academy of Sciences describing 
a survey of his observations on field ence- 
phalomalacia over the previous 10-year 
period. This survey indicated that encephal- 
omalacia is endemic in the New England 
area, but that its severity fluctuates from 
year to year, reaching peaks in 1936, 1940, 
and 1948. A considerable number of out- 
breaks also occurred throughout the north- 
east in 1951. 

The nature of these outbreaks of ence- 
phalomalacia were of sufficient severity as 
to arouse the leaders of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association to conclude that 
the time was ripe for an investigation into 
the causes and means of prevention of this 
disease. A meeting was held at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut between officers of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
and poultry nutritionists from various uni- 
versities in the northeast which resulted in 
the establishment of a grant-in-aid to the 
University of Connecticut for use in an 
intensive research program on _ encephal- 
omalacia. 

Preliminary results of the Connecticut 
work were reported at the recent meeting 
of the Poultry Science association held in 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. These results 
showed a number of interesting findings. 

The Connecticut work showed that young 
chicks obtained from breeding hens which 
had received a diet deficient in vitamin E 
were much more susceptible to encephal- 
omalacia than were those obtained from 
hens receiving a diet containing adequate 
levels of this vitamin. This discovery im- 
plicates the breeder ration as possible 
causative facter in early encephalomalacia 
outbreaks in chicks. Another portion of the 
Connecticut work showed that the require- 
ments of chicks depend on many environ- 
mental factors. While it was possible to 
raise chicks on a vitamin E-low diet when 
this diet contained no cod liver oil or vita- 
min E-destroyed minerals, it was found that 
the addition of cod liver oil at a level of 
two per cent to the same type of ration 
precipitated the abrupt development of 
symptoms of vitamin E deficiency in the 
chicks. The addition of cod liver oil to the 
diet was considered by the Connecticut 
group to act as a “stress” upon the vitamin 
E requirement. It is possible that other 
stresses, such as chilling, overheating, or 
crowding of the young chicks may help to 
bring on symptoms of vitamin E deficiency 
in chicks that otherwise would develop nor- 
mally if the environmental conditions were 
more nearly ideal. 

No indication thus far has been obtained 
concerning proper levels of vitamin E 
which should be present in commercial 
feeds in order to be assured of preventing 
encephalomalacia under widely varying en- 
vironmental conditions. However, several 
feed manufacturers have found that no 
cases of encephalomalacia have occurred on 
their feeds after supplementing them with as 
little as three to six grams of alpha-toco- 
pheryl acetate (vitamin E acetate) per ton 
of ration. 

It was mentioned above that the incidence 
of encephalomalacia in broiler flocks ap- 
pears to fluctuate from year to year. Several 
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possible explanations for this seasonal fluc- 
tuation have been proposed. One of these 
has to do with the over-all quality of the 
national corn crop each year. Since corn is 
the backbone of our present-day poultry 
rations, fluctuations in the quality of corn 
produced from year to year may be re- 
sponsible, in part at least, for the fluctua- 
tions in occurence of encephalomalacia. The 
peaks in occurence of encephalomalacia 
seem to occur in the years following those 
years in which the weather was not favor- 
able for the most suitable curing of corn. 

Following the hypothesis that partially 
fermented or high moisture corn might be 
responsible for encephalomalacia, several in- 
vestigations were conducted at Cornell to 
determine the effect of the use of fermented 
corn in practical rations for broilers. In 
each of these studies it was found that by 
merely allowing the corn to ferment for 
48 hours before it was kiln-dried and mixed 
into the feed, encephalomalacia could be 
produced in a large percentage of the chicks 
receiving the diet. Chicks receiving a diet of 
this same composition, using unfermented 
corn, showed no symptoms of encephal- 
omalacia. 

There are several other possible reasons 
for the increased incidence of encephal- 
omalacia during the past few years. Vitamin 
E is found in the fatty portion, especially 
in the germ, of vegetable seeds. Soybean 
oil, for example, is an excellent source of 
vitamin E. Ten to 15 years ago, most of 
the soybean meal used in poultry rations 
was of the expeller type, which contained 
about five to six per cent of soybean oil. 
Recently, however, most of the soybean 
processors have changed to the solvent 
process, which removes practically all of 
the soybean oil from the meal, and with 
it practically all of the vitamin E. With the 
gradual shift in poultry rations to higher 
energy rations, more and more corn, and 
less of the other cereal grains, have been 
used because corn is one of our high energy 
ingredients. 

Thus, although corn contains vitamin E, 
we are becoming more and more dependent 
upon this single source of the vitamin in 
our poultry ration. Consequently, any varia- 
tion in the vitamin E content of the corn 
used in a poultry ration would contribute 
the large part of variability in the vitamin 
E content of the ration. 

Alfalfa meal is known to contain vitamin 
E. The amount of vitamin E present in al- 
falfa meal depends upon several possible 
variables. Among these are the stage of 
maturity of the alfalfa at time of harvest, 
the length of time elapsing between cutting 
and subsequent dehydration, the method 
used in dehydration, and the length of time 
and temperature that the dehydrated meal 
is stored before being used. As a result of 
variation in these and other contributing 
factors, the vitamin E content of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal ranges from practically none to 
a fairly high level. Thus alfalfa meal, 
though not a dependable source of the vita- 
min, could at times be an important con- 
tributing source of vitamin E. However, the 
recent trend toward higher energy broiler 
rations has resulted, in most instances, in a 
reduction in the the amount of alfalfa meal 
used in these rations, thereby placing a still 
heavier load on the corn portion of the ra- 
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tion as the source of vitamin E. 

It is virtually impossible to arrive at 
definite vitamin E requirements for any 
class of livestock. This is due to the unstable 
nature of the vitamin and to the inter-re- 
lationships which exist between vitamin E, 
other nutrients and stresses, both dietary 
and environmental. In spite of this, evidence 
has accumulated indicating that certain 
types of poultry rations contain border-line 
amounts of vitamin E and, therefore, should 
be supplemented with sources of this vita- 
min in order to assure against a deficiency. 
Probably the greatest need for supplementa- 
tion occurs in starting and breeding rations 
which are formulated to contain the highest 
energy level, especially where corn is used 
as the high-energy source. 

The amount of vitamin E supplementa- 
tion required may be arrived at only by 
rough estimation at best. As pointed out 
above, young chicks and breeding hens be- 
ing raised under ideal environmental condi- 
tions probably would require no supple- 
mental vitaimn E. On the other hand, those 
which are to be subjected to various kinds 
of environmental stress, such as wide ranges 
in temperature, crowding, etc., may require 
a fairly high level of vitamin E supplemen- 
tation. It appears that the best estimates of 
the quantity of vitamin E to be added to 
starting and breeding rations should take 
into consideration the approximate amount 
of alpha-tocopherol which has been found 
to be present in usual good commercial 
rations. This is in the neighborhood of six 
milligrams of alpha-tocopherol per pound of 
ration. It seems logical that if this amount 


is borderline for most of the birds, a 25 
per cent to 50 per cent increase in the level 
should suffice for the entire population. 
This increase could be achieved by the addi- 
tion of three to six grams of alpha-toco- 
pheryl acetate (or equivalent amounts of 
vitamin E from other sources) per ton of 
ration. For starting and breeding turkeys, 
the level of vitamin E supplementation 
might want to be slightly higher, since the 
turkey has higher requirements than the 
chick for most nutrients. 

These suggested levels should be consid- 
ered to be very tentative, and may be 
changed considerably as further research 
work on this vitamin is completed and a 
better understanding is obtained concerning 
the vitamin E requirements of farm animals, 
the amounts of this vitamin in feedstuffs, 
and the inter-relationships between vitamin 
E and the other components of the diet. 


Sanders Represents 
Bryant in Ohio 


New sales representative for Bryant En- 
gineering Co. in northeastern Ohio is San- 
ders Co., Inc., Greenwich, Ohio, according 
to John W. Miller, sales manager for the 
Port Huron, Mich., mill machinery firm. 

Mr. Miller said that Sanders would also 
act as a parts depot for Bryant customers in 
the 23-county area it will serve. The new 
distributor will offer complete service and 
installation of Bryant machines in its terri- 
tory. 
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Bemis Names Braxtan 
Assistant Manager 


Promotion of J. T. Braxtan to assistant 
manager of its Minneapolis plant has been 
announced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis. Minneapolis Manager O. M. Smith 
noted that R. E. Copeland would succeed 
to Mr. Braxtan’s former post as office man- 
ager. 

The new assistant manager joined Bemis 
in 1934 and has served continuously since 
that time, with the exception of a World 
War II period of military duty. He became 
Minneapolis office manager in 1949. 

His successor as office manager has 
served Bemis in the Flour city for seven 
years, 
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Another $100 Million 
From Delaware Farms 


Delaware's farm income for 1953 prob- 
ably will total more than 100 million dollars 
for the third straight year. That's the pre- 
diction of Dr. R. O. Bausman, who heads 
the University of Delaware department of 
agricultural economics. 

The state’s farmers probably will wind up 
with about 105 million dollars in cash in- 
come, a two per cent increase over 1952, 
according to Dr. Bausman. 

“This 1953 farm income is worth noting, 
in view of a drop of about two billion dol- 
lars or four per cent in the national farm 
income,” the economics authority sum- 
marized. 
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Establish Research 


For Meat Type Hog 


Four states which in 1951 marketed more 
than 17 per cent of the nation’s hogs have 
set up a five-year research program for the 
improvement of production and marketing 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Classified 
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tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 


$1.00, payable in advance VERTICAL FEED MIXER—one ton—like 


new with motor, reasonable. Badger State Feed 
Co., Rudolph, Wis. 


of meat type swine. That announcement was 
made by officials of the extension service 
of Ohio State University, who, along with 
researchers in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Michigan, will form a group that will seek 
for answers to swine marketing and produc- 
tion problems. 

According to the Ohio announcement, 
the project will be carried out with the co- 
operation of the Department of Agriculture, 
whose support will be needed to assure the 
success of the program. 

Two administrative advisors of the re- 
gional plan are W. E. Krauss, associate 
director of the Ohio agricultural experiment 
station; and W. B. Wood, acting director 
of extension service in Ohio. They said 
Ohio’s part in the project would deal with 
such factors as identification, maintenance, 
production, and distribution of hogs which 
show superior qualities. Work in other 
states will be confined to breeding, nutri- 
tion, slaughter data, and producer-consumer 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — MANUFACTURERS REPRE- 
SENTATIVES to handle nationally advertised 
line of vitamin products. Attractive arrangement. 
Choice exclusive territories now open. For full 
particulars write E. Drew & Co., Inc., Boon- 
ton, N. J., advising present territory covered. 


WE MANUFACTURE CONVEYORS, crush- 
ers, feeders, truck scales, and vibrating screens. 
Opportunities are available for direct factory 
dealerships for those with integrity and success- 
ful experience in selling mining, quarrying, ma- 
terial handling, mineral and food processing, and 

ain and feed mill machinery. Bonded Scale & 

achine Co., 162 Bellview, Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 

only short time. e new. Bargain for cash. 

La gaa c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
con: 


DOG FOOD DEPT. 
MANAGER 


Prominent feed manufacturer, with 
national distribution, offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to an experi- 
enced man, with a proved record in 
the trade, as manager of its dry dog 
food department. This is a long estab- 
lished department selling a complete 
line of dry dog foods for every pur- 
pose and catering chiefly to feed deal- 
ers. Include complete personal and 
business history in first letter. The 
Feed Bag, Box No. JN10. 


education, the two noted. 

The project also will have the cooperation 
of livestock marketing agencies, meat pack- 
ers, and swine breeding and improvement 
associations. 
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USS mix in... 


Here is the money-saving, blended, multi-vitamin 
ingredient which protects you against possible market 
declines of costly vitamin and protein factors. 


GORTON'S AL-FISH BLEND — Contains every es- 
sential factor to give you fortified feed mixes ... cuts 
storage and inventory costs to a minimum . . . reduces 
potential losses. 


Gorton's Al-Fish Blend saves you the high labor 
costs of handling, mixing, and weighing, too. When 
you use it as recommended, you add every essential 
vitamin and protein factor in one simple operation. 


Add up the facts — add up the factors — and 
fortify your feeds with Gorton's Al-Fish Blend. 


Cooperating members of the National Fisheries Institute 


BLEND 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


tors For Gorton Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div. 
177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


—That we can safely say— 
YOUR satisfaction is 
OUR personal concern 
when you rely on our 
first quality, uniform, 
new & used, BURLAP, 
COTTON and MULTI- 
WALL PAPER BAGS. 


Prompt service—fair prices 
BRoadway 6-4114 


Dou t NEGLECT 
ELEVATOR HEADS 


They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES 


BUT IF A CHOKE OCCURS 
EXAMINE HEAD PULLEY IMMEDIATELY 


Several recent fires have occurred 
from failure to do so. 


If too hot for hand cool with water 
or CTC or CO, extinguisher fluid. 


IF BELT IS SMOKING FLOOD IT. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
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MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
\ 


D New Research Proves that Baby Chicks 


Can Profit from Higher Levels of Nu- 
trients than Ever Believed Possible Before. 
Thousands of chicks started on MUR- 
PHY’S new CHICK STARTER supplying 
these new higher levels made sensational 
growth, were more disease resistant, and 
death losses were greatly reduced. 


This new new new CHICK STARTER 
has created a demand for itself everywhere 
it has been introduced. It is now available 
in quantity. Don’t you miss this outstand- 
ing opportunity to get new customers. 
Order Murphy’s Chick Starter Now Dur- 
ing this Special Introductory Offer. 


PIG STARTER 


FEEDER READY 


DURING SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
NEW Ready 


BABY FEEDS! 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES FEBRUARY 15, 1954 


[) 205 Ib. pigs in 5 months! 


Farmers who started their pigs on 
MURPHY’S NEW PIG STARTER and 
continued them on MURPHY’S CON- 
CENTRATE marketed 205 Ib. pigs in 5 
months. And are those money-making, 
happy farmers talking about MURPHY’S 
NEW PIG STARTER! Their enthusiasm 
is so great... and their proof is so good 
. . that pig feeders who've heard their 
story want to try this wonderful new 
PIG STARTER. A pig started on MUR- 
PHY’S PIG STARTER now practically 
guarantees you a MURPHY CUT-COST 
CONCENTRATE sale later. 


) Because of limited distribution, only a 


relatively few farmers have been able to 
try MURPHY’S NEW CALF STARTER. 
But the interest and excitement that these 
men have for this new product is almost 
unlimited. 


MURPHY’S CALF STARTER, packed 
full of new higher levels of essential nu- 
trients gives the calves the best health 
protection they ever had. And with the 
danger of losing calves in the first 6 
months, farmers certainly like this new 
MURPHY CALF STARTER. Yow can 
get customers you never could get before. 
Order Today. Get in on this Special Offer. 


You can get this new, 4 color, 12 ft. sign free 
during this introductory sale. Any combination 
of MURPHY’S BABY FEEDS that add up to to 
20 tons, gets you this sign at no cost. 


This offer expires February 15, 1954 


Sign is in 3 parts heavy metal enameled on 
both sides. Fits almost any wall space. Sure 

get you mew customers. Order your 
MURPHY BABY FEEDS now. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 
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KING MIDAS FEED MILLS 


MINNESOTA 


King Midas Tone 
Feeds ...a complete 


family of tested 


farm feeds in the 
new crown top bag 


Divisions of Van Dusen Harrington Company 


Minneapolis <> Minnesota 
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